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MuHE reputation of Mr. Canning, and that of his friend and 
fellow-minister Mr. Huskisson, are melancholy proofs of the 
misgovernment to which this country has been usually sub- 
jected. After a life spent in the constant defence of unjust, 
cruel, and oppressive conduct, Mr. Huskisson, and more par- 
ticularly Mr. Canning, acquired, by a few partially beneficial 
acts at the close of their career, a splendid reputation for 
liberality of feeling, for enlarged and masterly views of policy. 
The people, accustomed to unmixed evil, were surprised even 
by the appearance of concern for their welfare ; and for a slight 
benefit, awarded them unmeasured approbation. They thus 
obtained applause rather through the evil conduct of their pre- 
decessors, than for any worth of their own. They both began 
life with the profession of extremely liberal opinions; they 
both were suddenly converted to the opposite extreme, and con- 
sented to serve in the ranks of the most despotic minister that 
this country has seen for centuries. They followed in the train 
of that minister, through years of national disaster—they sup- 
—_ every oppressive act which he proposed—they justified 
is wild and wonderful waste of blood and treasure—and when 
he died, they contributed to continue the fatal system which 
he so long had followed. At length, after years of war, when 
peace was restored, and the people (grown desperate from op- 
pression) sought redress for the many miseries they had suf- 
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fered, and called Joudly for retrenchment, reform, and an equal 
distribution of the general burthens, then it was that, surpassing 
their great original, these two ministers employed every means, 
no matter how base, cruel, or unjust, to break the spirit of 
the people, and to cow them into silence. The people asked for 
cheap bread, they were answered by the Manchester massacre 
—the people called for Reform, the Six Acts were passed to 
silence their seditious and troublesome importunities ; the 
people demanded a lowering of the taxes, they obtained a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Their complaints were treated 
with scorn, their miseries were laughed at, and their actual 
bodily infirmities were made a subject of ribald joking. Mr. 
Canning had flashy eloquence, and paltry wit ; Mr. Huskisson, 
elaborate calculations, and all the quackery of science, to prove 
the people unreasonable, stupid and factious. From the year 
1794 to 1822, such was the conduct of both the one and the 
other of these much-lauded statesmen, From that period to the 
time of their decease, there was some slight change for the 
better; they were less cruel, less bigoted, less unyielding than 
before. Their old misdeeds were suddenly forgotten. They 
themselves have been exalted to the skies; and Mr. Canning 
is considered a very martyr to the cause of freedom. The fame 
of his extraordinary nobleness of feeling has gone abroad on the 
wings of the wind ; has been spread from one hemisphere to the 
other, till his name has become a watchword with the liberals 
both of Europe and America: thus, like many an ancient saint, 
after a life spent in profligacy, his memory has become hallowed, 
and a reputation for extraordinary virtue has been conferred on 
him, solely in consequence of the lucky circumstances attendant 
on his death. 

If the conduct of these two men be strictly watched—if we 
follow them from the commencement to the end of their politi- 
cal career, keeping steadily before our minds their whole con- 
duct, and not confining attention merely to a part, it will be 
found, that neither in consequence of their mental, nor of their 
moral character, do they deserve to be separated from their 
fellows, and distinguished by any peculiar admiration. They 
possessed very flexible, very easy virtue, and consummate know- 
ledge in the ways of personal advancement. They knew when 
and how to take advantage of circumstances favourable to their 
private success—were sagacious enough to see the changes of 
the public mind; and by prudently following where it was im- 
possible to resist, to earn a cheap reputation. But neither the 
one nor the other was endowed with any great powers of mind, 
nor attained to any eminence in the separate courses they pur- 
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sued. Mr. Canning, as an orator, and as a statesman, never 
reached beyond mediocrity. As an orator, he was showy, super- 
ficial, flippant, and eminently wanting in a severe and masculine 
taste. His orations were made up of gew-gaw patches of glit- 
tering tinsel, of sparkling epigrammatic points, and well-managed 
addresses to the vulgar prejudices of his vulgar audience. 
But his was not a generalizing mind. He was incapable of ex- 
amining a question, with the sole view of eliciting the truth and 
acquiring knowledge, usefui to other men, as well as to himself. 
At no time was he able to strike his own interests out of con- 
sideration, and to collect, weigh, and compare, the whole of the 
incidents belonging to any matter. His pretension to general 
views was solely in words. He employed wide, and general 
expressions, but nothing was evidenced thereby, but a vague- 
ness of conception, and a want of power or inclination to render 
that conception clear and definite. No one speech he ever 
uttered evinced any originality of views, or any completeness of 
knowledge. He, to an eminent degree, possessed the art of a 
rhetorician—could, with a small stock of ideas, make a great 
appearance of intellectual resources, could fill the ear without 
informing or satisfying the understanding—could mislead, though 
he could not instruct. Mr. Huskisson had less showy and 
pretensive qualities, and was therefore (it appears a strange 
consequence) deemed more profound. The science, however, 
of which he was supposed a master, viz. political economy, he 
never thoroughly acquired ; and the science itself received much 
injury athis hands. Having but a partial acquaintance with its 
important truths, acquiring even this partial knowledge piece- 
meal, and in an unconnected form; yet at all times speaking 
with undoubting confidence, and legislating without hesitation, 
he committed enormous and dangerous blunders, and thoroughly 
misled a large number of his hearers. Besides, being compelled 
to advocate enactments partially founded on true, partially on 
erroneous doctrines, he went far (as far as his authority could 
go) to unsettle many of the leading principles of the science. 
His conduct throughout every discussion on the Corn Laws, for 
example, is a marked case of this double dealing, and no man, 
the least imbued with the science of political economy, who 
follows him steadily through his wavering talk on that important 
question, can doubt for an instant, that he was either a consum- 
mate knave or eminently ignorant. He never proposed a good 
measure, without qualifying the good by some enunciation of 
contradictory doctrines, some see-saw exposition, some flagrant 
departure from the very principle which alone could support his 
-proposed enactment. This resulted partly from his — 
U 
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partly from the very timid and feeble character of his mind. 
He sought to conciliate things that could not be conciliated, 
and, like his friend Mr. Canning, he never acquired the power 
of thoroughly investigating. He and his friend were ever cast- 
ing about for means of convincing—for arguments to incline 
others, not for evidence to satisfy themselves. A partial, hasty 
view was all they ever attained, and they quickly, by the course 
they pursued lost the faculty of attaining any other. 

In their morality, they wereno better than their fellows, making, 
like them, their own individual aggrandizement their sole rule 
of conduct; being liberal only when to be liberal was to be per- 
sonally successful. They strove vehemently, as long as they 
were able, to keep back the public mind, and to oppose all im- 
provement ; when this was no longer possible, they pretended to 
favour that advance which they could not restrain. Their high 
station made them conspicuous, and then, by the thoughtless 
and the ignorant, they were deemed the great leaders of the 
national advance. From the year 1793 to 1822, they were the 
unflinching supporters of a mischievous government. Had they 
died when lord Castlereagh carried that sentence into execu- 
tion which the whole world had years before pronounced, both 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson would, like that noble lord, 
have gone to their graves attended by the deep curses of an in- 
jured and indignant people. Now, however, without any real 
change in their character, and very little in their conduct, a 
nation is said to weep over their ashes. And yet are the people 
deemed difficult to be pleased, and implacable in their resentments. 
Here how easily was a reputation earned! How soon were 
mortal injuries forgotten! Happier would it be for mankind if 
the people were more chary of their praise, less prone to confi- 
dence, and completely unchanging in their reprobation! if their 
anger, when well directed, were eternal! if they stamped an 
indelible brand upon their enemy, and heaped everlasting dis- 
honour even on his very name ! 

The character of these two men, as examples of the conduct 
and character of the public men of this country generally, 
deserves to be attentively considered. Morally they are a fair, 
mentally, a favourable, specimen of their class. They may well 
serve, therefore, to illustrate the influence of that class upon 
the condition of the people at large. This influence has been, 
and so long as public men remain in their present position, 
ever will be, in the highest degree pernicious. Acting under 
the guidance of ignorance and dishonesty, they have produced 
enormous, immediate, and positive injury to the public interests, 
by their legislative and ministerial acts; and by their example, 
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and the tone which they have rendered prevalent, have so 
thoroughly corrupted the feelings of the educated classes of 
society, as regards public morality, that any expectation of real 
improvement emanating spontaneously from them is _ for 
the present utterly hopeless.- They have mainly contributed 
to produce the laughing mockery and scorn of all gene- 
rous emotions, all extended benevolence, which is now the 
fashion among what are termed the better classes; through 
them it is, that a selfish policy is considered the only con- 
duct worthy of a man endowed with common sense; that 
every one not a knave is looked upon as a fool. This evil 
has spread far and wide, has contaminated the intellectual as 
well as the moral character of the élite of the people; and 
unless a wide change take place, will go far to produce serious 
calamity, not only to the existing generation, but also to those 
which are coming. The sort of evil, its extent, and its causes, 
require to be thoroughly examined. A plague more pestilent 
than the worst physical mischiefs with which we have been 
threatened, is now infecting the whole frame of society ; and 
unless some powerful remedy be applied, will endanger its very 
existence. A more striking example of the mischief, a case in 
which the cause was more palpable, and its evil effects more 
marked, than that afforded by the public career of Mr. Canning, 
and Mr. Huskisson, can hardly be found. The former indeed 
appears to have united in himself all the more dangerous and 
pernicious qualities which distinguish the public character of 
the present day, and the evil he produced was quite commen- 
surate with his qualifications. The occasion is therefore favour- 
able for considering the general question, of which they afford 
so apt and striking an illustration. 

To understand what the supposed evils are, we must first 
picture to ourselves the influence that public men would 
necessarily possess under a perfect government. By this means 
we shall learn the good we might have acquired. We must 
then inquire what mischief was really produced. By thus know- 
ing the good we did not attain, and the evil we actually suffered, 
we shall discover the difference between our present state, and 
that we should have attained through the influence of our 
public men, had our institutions been more wisely constructed. 

When we speak of a perfect government, we, of necessity, 
mean one in which, among other things, by the very form of the 
constitution, the temptation to do a public good for the sake 
of private gain is reduced to the lowest possible amount ; and 
in which the motives to industry, and to acquire appropriate 
knowledge, are rendered in the highest degree strong and 
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unceasing in their action. Under such a government, the 
people would be able to obtain as their political servants the 
most highly-gifted men of the community, and to trust safely to 
the guidance of these men in those diflicult points of political 
science, which are, and must ever be, beyond the capacity 
of ninety-nine hundredths of the people. When the public 
servant is not able at every moment to sell his services, and 
acquire reputation as well as wealth by his profligacy, the 
rule for his conduct is not, nor will it be, the crude opinions of 
the majority of his constituents. He would be selected on 
account of the previous good opinion formed of his worth by 
his fellow-citizens ; he would be chosen because they had by 
experience learned that he was honest, wise, and industrious ; 
every step that he took, therefore, while acting as a Représent- 
ative, would not be viewed with jealous caution; but a large 
and liberal confidence would be awarded him. Should he 
differ from his constituents, they would pay respect to his 
opinion, they would wait till time should have justified his 
views, or proved them to be erroneous. They would not fear 
that he was betraying or deserting his constituents, because 
they would know that he had no interest to do so. Thus 
superior knowledge would have full and perfect play ; the best 
and wisest men of the state would, in fact, govern its destinies, 
There would be no paltry flattering of public opinion, and, above 
all, there would be no contempt of the people as a body. Every 
man would feel his own interest bound up and commingled 
with the interest of his fellows. He would know, that as their 
interests flourished or faded, so must his; his whole strength 
would, therefore, be put forward in order that the general opinion 
which must eventually govern the general interest, should be 
correctly formed ; in other w ords, he would be careful to instruct 
his fellow-citizens, and by so doing would instruct himself. By 
this means a class would gradually arise, whose chief occupa- 
tion would be the business of government, men to whom, the task 
of obtaining subsistence being comparatively easy, the cultiva- 
tion of such branches of knowledge as are necessary to, and con- 
nected with, the great science of legislation, would be a peculiar, 
and specific employment. This class would grow out of the 
great body of educated citizens, and to a certain extent be 
separated and distinguished from them ; for, although it might 
be for every man’s interest, that the public opinion should be 
correct, and, although this would lead the educated citizens 
generally to acquire a large fund of knowledge, still from the 
intense labour requisite to carry on researches in legislative 
science, in a scientific and profound manner, the knowledge 
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that any large body of men could acquire, would seldom be 
complete, specific, or even very extensive. ‘The great leading 
doctrines of political science might and would be familiar to 
every one; knowledge enough to judge of the knowledge of 
others would be gained by all; but the science, as a science, 
would be cultivated by a few men dedicated to the task, and 
these, by unanimous consent, would become the legislators for the 
community. The government, consequently, in such a case 
would precede the people in knowledge; would propose improve- 
ments before they were suggested by others, neither dreading 
the jealousy of the people, nor attempting to maintain old 
institutions, because profitable to themselves. Here is no 
calculation founded on expectations of exalted virtue, of super- 
human, or even extraordinary excellence. Honesty, in homely 
phrase, would be the best policy. As, in the proceedings of 
ordinary private life, even at the present time, so then in public 
life would the strongest and most constantly acting motives be 
all in favour of honourable conduct. Success, then, in public, as 
now in private life would usually attend on virtue ; while public, 
as now private dishonesty would almost invariably be followed 
by its merited punishment. This is no Utopian expectation. 
By degrees only, in private conduct, has this wise proceeding 
been introduced ; our private morality now is far higher than it 
was some years since ; the general feelings have gradually, but 
materially, improved; great vices have almost been banished 
from educated society, and upright dealings have nearly been 
insured. No reason exists why the same happy result should 
not follow in public as well as private morality. That such 
would be the case is morally certain; and the three great 
benefits that would result from so happy a frame of society 
would be :—1. That the highest talent and the greatest know- 
ledge which the state could furnish, would guide and govern 
its public concerns. 2. That the knowledge of the people 
would in the most efficient manner be aided by the government, 
and the more instructed classes : and 3. That, the people being 
considered one whole, whose interests were so intimately con- 
nected, that they could not be viewed apart, there would arise 
a feeling of generous and wide sympathy among all its various 
members. The energy of youth, and the experience of age, 
would unite to advance the general welfare ; there would be an 
absence of that cold and withering disregard of truth and 
virtue, which now reigns even among our youth, drying up the 
sweet fountains of benevolence and love ; there would no longer 
be that precocious suspicion, which robs the young man of all 
that ennobles youth, of all that renders it useful, without 
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bestowing on it the true sagacity of age, and that warranted 
prudence, which experience has created and can justify. In 
short, public as well as private virtue would be rendered 
a habit, and part of our nature; and all the higher and more 
powerful of our Ng 2 would be listed in the great cause of 
the general welfare. Such is the good we might have attained. 

Under our present constitution, however, there exists a set 
of circumstances widely differing from those above supposed. 
Motives of the greatest possible potency, to turn a public 
office into a place of private profit, are ever in active operation. 
The business of government is universally, and with extravagant 
applause, made a means to satisfy the desires and wants of 
individuals ; they who dispense the powers of government, are 
the chief examples of this line of conduct; all, therefore, who 
hope to partake of the rule of the country, strenuously, and 
certainly very successfully, imitate these great originals. A 
class of men have, indeed, dedicated themselves to the public 
service, but this dedication is for the profits thereof. They are 
the sworn priests of a God who gives magnificent salaries; the 
salary is the chief object of adoration, and the God is worship- 
ped so long as he pays. 

To any, even the least-attentive observer, it must be manifest, 
that this sort of political morality results from the situation of 
the government. 

One of the favourite topics for common-place declamation 
respecting the English constitution is, the admirable balancing 
of the various parties which exist under it; the exquisite 
management of checks, which its composition evinces. The 
working of this machine as respects the morality of public men, 
however, seems wholly to have escaped the consideration of its 
professed panegyrists. 

It is evident, that, however admirable our government may 
be in other respects, the rewards which it holds out for these in 
power, are of extraordinary magnitude, and in their nature in the 
highest degree flattering and attractive. The attainment of 
this power will, therefore, be an object of desire with almost 
every representative. Unfortunately these rewards are alike 
potent with the vulgar and the educated ; they address them- 
selves to the baser and more grovelling of our feelings, and 
become emphatically the object of a vulgar ambition. They 
consist, for the most part, of money, or money’s worth, and the 
mere exercise of power, the pleasures of importance. The more 
exalted enjoyments which a good, and benevolent man would 
derive from the employment of power, are by the very constitu- 
tion under which it is exercised, almost entirely precluded ; and 
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that balancing of parties, those checks which are the subjects 
of such universal admiration, necessarily leads to this result. 

When a check is spoken of in the English government, a 
separate power or interest is understood; a set of men are 
banded together, and united by a community of interest, which, 
though common to them, is opposed to that of the community 
at large. To check or oppose these, another set are united, 
are made a party, and a portion of separate interest is again 
carved out from that of the nation at large, and they are placed 
in hostility to the former body. Whichever of these two 
separate parties happens to become possessed of power, makes 
the most of it; the time is employed in the advancement of 
their special welfare ; and all who seek to win their favour must 
exhibit capacity to contribute to this separate aggrandizement. 
The public morality that is generated by this system, is 
necessarily narrow and selfish, exquisitely pernicious in its 
effects, and debasing in its nature; while the intellectual 
character which it creates, is mean, weak and inefficient. 

As the great object in all cases is to forward party purposes, 
the great point of honour is supposed to be, steadiness of adher- 
ence to party principles ; and hence we find, that by the blind, 
honest, and ignorant partizans of English politics, a loud shout 
is always raised against all who desert, or are supposed to desert 
their party. This morality, to a certain degree, is of a virtuous, 
tendency, since it is usually opposed to one still more narrow, 
viz., that which permits a man to be wholly occupied with 
self; and so blind are English politicians, so debasing and 
pernicious is the whole view which they take of public morality, 
that they will admit of no other alternative, than that which is 
offered between one’s party, and one’s self. Speak to them 
of following the public welfare for itself alone, unconnected with 
individual profit, and they immediately deem you a dreaming 
enthusiast, or an artful knave enhancing your value in the 
market of political hacks. But the very circumstances which 
tend to create party, as distinguished from public, morality, have 
but too powerful a tendency to annihilate all morality what- 
soever, to concentrate every feeling upon self, and to direct 
every endeavour to individual aggrandizement. If once any 
body of men separate themselves from the great majority of 
their people, and determine, for their own selfish purposes, to 
create a morality for themselves, they become hardened against 
public indignation, they become careless of the general good 
opinion. The principle which knits them into one band, is at 
all times present to them; and if they find it difficult to ennoble 
its nature, they become scornful of the great precepts of 
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general morality, and quickly learn to break the interests of 
their class even, into small individual masses; to view the 
advancement of these as the end, and the class, as but a means 
to that end ; from partizans they become idolaters of self. The 
present situation of parties leads more rapidly and inevitably 
to this result than any which existed during the former periods 
of our history. 

Till within a few years since, the great body of the people 
seldom mingied in politics as a separate class or interest, but 
were generally employed as brute force, by the parties actually 
engaged in political hostility; and were expected to join in 
disputes only as partizans. During those times, consequently, 
the general public morality was, in fact, party morality ; and 
party not being placed in opposition to public morality, 
assumed in appearance a more extended and generous character. 
The base principle, which was the soul and active spirit of the 
whole mass, lay as it were hidden or disguised ; its selfish 
nature was not so necessarily thrust upon every man’s notice 
and conviction, and a thin gloss was thus sometimes spread 
over the foul nature of the transactions which occurred : like 
the narrow feeling of patriotism, called virtue among ancient 
people, the love of party bore the aspect of an honest feeling ; 
its professors were not necessarily destitute of all honourable 
public feelings, or,to speak more correctly, were not necessarily 
absorbed by selfish ones. That bitter, and sarcastic mockery 
of virtuous emotions, now the reigning tone among politicians, 
that systematic profligacy, those open professions of all absence 
of virtuous delusion, that constant exhibition of a knowledge of 
what is right, and a cool calculating following of what is 
wrong, which we now meet in every society of educated men, 
were in former times unknown to the extent in which they now 
prevail. The pompous declarations of virtue, the good, honest, 
blundering adherence to what was deemed by blind ignorance 
really honourable, which characterize much of the political 
writings of some fifty or sixty years since, speak in favour of 
the state of mind among politicians then, as compared with 
those of our times. Now (and for the whole period since the 
French Revolution, they have acted in the same manner) the 
nation as a class obtrude themselves into every political discus- 
sion; they have become an important party, important by 
moral as well as physical force. In spite of the superior 
political power of the aristocratic body, which controls the 
government, the opinions of the nation or people, are the 
reigning opinions, and he who sets himself against these, how- 
ever powerfully he may be otherwise supported, feels that he is 
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opposing the great general precepts of morality. The multitudes 
who are in array against him, startle and appal him. He feels 
himself irresistibly compelled to examine his conduct, and to sift 
the motives which prompt it. He hears around him language 
which condemns his principles and his proceedings, he is forced 
to look upon himself as braving established morality, setting at 
nought established feelings. But this situation is at all times 
unfavourable to a virtuous state of mind; and nought but a 
grand and exalted consciousness of virtue, can ward off the 
pestilential influence of this moral hostility to our species. 
But where can the partizan-politician find this ennobling prin- 
ciple? Is he not the advocate, and soldier of a class? and are 
not the objects of that class constantly selfish objects? Do 
they not hunt after the means of gratifying individual ambi-’ 
tion, paltry gains, and equally paltry power? Would not these 
questions constantly recur ? would not time bring but too signi- 
ficant answers ? and would not the necessary consequence be a 
gradual conviction, that he was the partizan of a class which 
had little to recommend it beyond the power of rewarding its 
supporters? Such, in truth, is the history of party morality for 
the last sixty years. This conviction has been gradually steal- 
ing upon politicians generally, but with the conviction has not 
come a determination to depart from party politics, but 
merely a contempt for the professions of party virtue, and a 
carelessness of all considerations but self-aggrandizement. This 
result was naturally to be expected, since the rewards which 
are attendant on power, are enormous, and since that power 
can only be attained through the favour of a party. 

The persons, then, who take the lead in politics, who are 
what is usually termed public men, are distinguishable now 
into two classes. There are first, such as participate in public 
affairs, in the character of partizans, adherents to some special 
class ; and secondly, there are those who act as advocates of 
the people, who, from the smallness of their numbers, cannot be 
considered as bearing the character of legislators ; who, if they 
influence the determinations of the legislature, influence them 
merely by their representations or advocacy, never by their own 
will, as expressed by a vote. Their numbers, when set against 
the other class, are utterly insignificant; and without any 
detriment to the public good they might be stripped of their 
power of voting, and confined to the mere expression of their 
views, acting as counsel for the community at large. 

The former class it is, however, that form the large majority 
of public men, and their conduct is a fair specimen of what the 
people have generally to expect from those who take part in 
political affairs. 
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politics a business. The mere amateur in legislation, a fox-hunt- 
ing country gentleman, for example, who spends three or four 
months in London, between a Club and the House of Commons, 
and the rest of the year contrives to kill time in the country, 
by the aid of dogs, horses, and guns, almost necessarily through 
ignorance, follows some leader, who guides a pack of such 
animals,as these animals are accustomed to guide a pack of 
hounds. Our attention at present is confined exclusively to 
the politicians by profession, who, in fact, govern the destinies 
of the people. 

The business of government, however ill it may be carried 
on, is still one of labour and anxiety; but its various duties 
may by a little art be divided, so that most of the hard work 
i may be allotted to one person, most of the show and import- 
i ance to another. They who in England possess the powers of 
government, are- by no means fond of labour; but they have 
an ardent desire for dominion, and for money: and their great 
aim is, to obtain both with the least possible trouble. Their 
means are tools ; tools possessing various qualities, some being 
fit for hard drudgery, some possessing a quick wit, impudence, 
flashy and ready oratory, and just sufficient knowledge to hide 
their real ignorance. These tools constitute the public men, 
or politicians of this country. 

The tools or men themselves are drawn from various classes, 
since the incentives held out are of various descriptions, and 
fitted to allure men of all ranks and desires. To those of their 
own, or aristocratic class, the governing few offer rewards of the 
greatest potency. Ifone of high connexions, or great wealth, 
can be found possessed of the requisite knowledge and indus- 
try, there is no limit set to the gratification, either of his vanity 
or his cupidity. He is lauded as a demigod; and wealth is 
poured with lavish profusion into the pockets, not merely of 
himself, but of every relation, or connexion, or friend, whom he 
favours. Thus the noble and the rich are sometimes tempted to 
become professed political characters, to undertake the troubles 
of office, in short, to make politics a business. They are in 
every sense of the term partizans; they become, however 
wealthy, however exalted, political adventurers. As a requisite 
supply, however, of the fitting persons cannot be found in their 
own ranks, the aristocracy are obliged to descend and obtain 
their political servants from among the people. To these they 
offer immediate money, some sort of bastard consideration, and 
perhaps eventually much real power; but they exact in return, 
perfect obedience, complete subserviency. The tool must be 
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ever ready, at all times, for all purposes. Will of his own he 
must not pretend to—the great object of all his proceedings 
must be the forwarding the interests of his masters. He must 
calculate all his acts with this point in view—he must trim his 
sails to every wind—be ever ready to shift his position, but 
never forgetting or changing his end. This is the class whom 
the world generally designates political adventurers. The aris- 
tocracy themselves are ever willing and ready to give them this 
title, and endeavour to distinguish them from professed poli- 
ticians drawn from their own order; and the world are but too 
prone to second their endeavours. There is, however, no real 
distinction between the two sets of persons. Money, or money’s 
worth, is usually the bribe to both—a greater quantity, indeed, 
being given to the aristocratic, than to the plebeian adventurer. 
If money be not sufficient, power, and all the pleasures attendant 
thereon, are added in order to allure the noble politician; blan- 
dishments of every kind are lavished on him; he is made the 
observed of all observers—no art is spared to increase his enjoy- 
ments, no means neglected to exaggerate his importance ; but 
this is only varying the class of the bribe, not its nature. The 
incentive is still a bribe, whatever be its shape; and the rich 
noble who becomes the head of a party, is as much a political 
adventurer as the poor plebeian who is used to perform the 
drudgery, to swell the cry, to shout in the train, of his betters. 

When the rewards are of this amount, as was to be expected, 
some, even of the first rank and wealth in the kingdom, are 
induced to undertake the duties, and bear the anxieties of 
office. Still with those who have the means, the pleasures of 
idleness are too great to be often resisted ; the troubles of busi- 
ness too disagreeable to be often encountered. Thus, though a 
few of the more important offices are usually in the hands of 
the rich and the noble, the chief part fall to the share of their 
poor and plebeian hirelings. There is, nevertheless, a strong 
and never sleeping jealousy of these plebeians among the aris- 
tocracy—no fitting opportunity is ever lost of making them 
sensible of their subordinate condition. Some one of inferior 
talents, but superior birth, is kept constantly above them ; and 
when, in fact, they are the very life and animating soul of every 
proceeding, their influence is carefully disguised, and they are 
made to appear as the mere instrument, when in reality they 
are the directing and governing head. 

Sometimes it happens, however, that the subordinate bursts 
through the trammels, and by his superior talent, tact, or for- 
tune, vindicates to himself his due superiority. If, by chance, 
this occurs, every engine is set at work to crush the aspiring 
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spirit which has thus dared to overstep the modesty of its 
nature. The process is usually successful, and the poor wretch 
is eventually held up to the scorn and ridicule of the world at 
large, and exhibited as a scaring terror to all future aspirants, 
It is difficult to conceive any set of circumstances more 
exquisitely fitted to destroy every spark of virtue than that here 
described. A young man, at the commencement of his political 
career, is given plainly to understand that, if he hopes to suc- 
ceed, he must turn his talents to the advantage of his party— 
that he must have no opinion opposed to those which they 
entertain; and that his success will ever be in proportion to his 
useful subservience. This at once breaks down the whole 
fabric of his former morality. His first step as a political ad- 
venturer, robs him of his conscience. Time, however, might 
possibly enable him to acquire new habits of thinking ; to ac- 
quire what Mr. Bentham has so aptly termed “ interest-begotten 
prejudices.”—His duties, indeed, will quickly be found to 
throw great obstacles in the way of such a consummation. 
The conduct of his employers utterly precludes the possibility 
of its accomplishment. He will find, that he is constantly em- 
ployed to defend every species of abuse by plausible pretences. 
He will be expected to discover good reasons for bad conduct— 
to keep out of sight the real circumstances of the case, to sub- 
stitute favourable ones where possible ; and to gloss over such 
as cannot be hidden. His conduct and his language will thus 
be constantly at variance ; and while he is making professions 
of pure virtue, he will know himself by the very process to be 
utterly base and dishonest. Delusion even will be almost cer- 
tainly precluded ; but lest there should be a chance in favour of 
his virtue, his superiors are ever careful by their demeanour to 
mark to him that he is not labouring for the interests of his 
own class. They are to be found among the people, and with 
that class he must rank himself, however accidentally he may 
become the advocate of that of his superiors. Thus the better 
feelings, even of party morality, are excluded from his mind. 
He is never engaging on the side of his affections—he does not 
unite himself heart and hand with his party, and merge the 
great precepts of universal, into the more narrow, but still gene- 
ral precepts of party virtue. There is always some advantage 
in having a precept or rule of conduct expressed in general 
terms, that is, in terms which have reference to classes of our 
fellow creatures—While the consequences to our fellows, from 
the actions we commit, are kept before us, some sympathy is 
kept alive in our bosoms, and some generous tendencies will 
remain with us. To make a man utterly and completely vicious, 
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nothing is so efficient as to make him shape his conduct by 
precepts which regard himself alone; but such must be his 
case who is the partizan of a party, without being of that party. 
If he is their partizan, it is solely because, by being so, he be- 
nefits himself. They reward him, therefore he is their advo- 
cate. He loves them not—he is a renegade, to whom his em- 
ployers allow not the privilege of oblivion. 

The compound of such a man’s mind is of a fearful descrip- 
tion—dangerous to his employers, dangerous to his country. 
He is, of necessity, utterly unworthy of confidence. He is a 
scoffer at all enlarged morality, all generous emotions ; he is a 
disbeliever in human virtue, a hater of human nature. Such a 
man, when able, turns round upon his employers ; he becomes 
liberal out of hate, or self-love. His good deeds are not 
prompted by a love of his species, but either by love of himself, 
or hatred of others. 

The pernicious effect of his situation is as great on the 
mental, as on the moral character of the political adventurer, 
whether he be of plebeian or aristocratic origin. It is evident, 
and we may, without fear, assume the fact, that change to the 
aristocracy as a body, is not desirable. For many years past, 
they would have been well content if the established state of 
things could have been rendered permanent; and if the people 
would have undertaken to press for no reform ; in fact, for no 
change. The object of aristocratic politics, with respect to the 
people, therefore is, to ward off any attempt at change. The 
object of the various parties, as regards one another, is to attain 
the power for themselves which the aristocracy possess as a 
body. To the attainment of these objects, it is evident there 
is required no useful qualities, no real knowledge. With 
respect to the first, viz. the prevention of change, what is needed 
is the power of mystification—the power of making captious ob- 
jections, of plausibly supporting erroneous positions—in fact 
the power of an apt rhetorician. Change is the evil; that must 
be prevented ; whether change be for the better, therefore, 
never need be the object of inquiry. What is required is, the 
means of shewing that it must be for the worse. Whether the 
reasonings be correct, is a matter utterly unimportant; a plau- 
sible air must be given them, nothing more is wanted. The 
political partizan, therefore, immediately in all cases casts about 
for arguments which will have this character. He seeks to bring 
others to a certain opinion; he is not desirous of himself disco- 
vering the truth of that opinion. The persons, too, whom the 
partizan has to address, by no means compel him to investigate 
the truth, they being the very persons who have the greatest 
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interest in maintaining the existing posture of affairs. And 
were they alone concerned, the business of the rhetorician 
would be easy, and not half so pernicious to his own mind as 
the course he is now obliged to pursue. Unfortunately for him, 
the people themselves must, to a certain extent, be imposed on. 
But the arguments best fitted to impose on the people, cannot 
be very safely employed by him, considering the assembly 
before which his arguments must be brought. The rhetorician 
of a popular eeniie, would begin by establishing or allowing 
certain great principles as — which the people would of 
necessity demand that he should allow, and the legitimate con- 
a from these he would elude by a partial statement, 
and not by sheer mystification. He would be forced, to a great 
extent, to examine and treat his subject in a legitimate manner. 
But now the principles which pass current in the House of 
Commons, are by no means those entertained by the people ; 
and while it would be impolitic in the partizan to thrust upon 
that House the principles which the people acknowledge, it 
would be still more dangerous to state nakedly, and let go 
forth to the world, the real doctrines of that Honourable Assem- 
bly. Public servants are there placed in a peculiarly awkward 
and difficult position. Being themselves exposed to public 
view, and to public indignation, they feel by no means so bold 
and reckless in pushing the doctrines of the governing party to 
their legitimate conclusions, as do many of the members of the 
aristocracy themselves. They attempt, therefore, so to shape their 
course as to avoid the danger of mortally offending the people, 
and also that of setting the aristocracy against themselves. In 
fact, they have to conciliate two parties, and two sets of opinions, 
which cannot be conciliated—and the consequence is, that 
public servants or ministers, deal largely in that figure of rhe- 
toric termed mystification.* But to this end, as we before 
observed, thorough knowledge is not needed—in fact, a man of 
real knowledge, one of a clear and comprehensive mind, would 
be found far less fitted to impose on an assembly composed 
after the fashion of the House of Commons, and at the same 





* Byron’s description is apt and pointed. 

** Alfonso paused a minute—then begun 

Some strange excuses for his late proceeding ; 
He would not justify what he had done, 

To say the best, it was extreme ill-breeding ; 
But there were ample reasons for it, none 

Of which he specified in this his pleading ; 
His speech was a fine sample on the whole 
Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call rigmarole.”’ 
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time make outa plausible case for the people, than would a 
man of no accurate knowledge, but of showy parts, ready elo- 
cution, dexterity in the use of ambiguous language, and some 
powers of personal vituperation. Knowledge, by placing the 
truth clearly and vividly before a man’s mind, by making it as 
it were palpable to him, induces him to fancy, that the thing 
which is so manifest to himself must be seen by others. He 
feels ashamed, afraid to hazard a false view ; and, moreover, he 
is necessarily degraded in his own estimation, by being made to 
appear ignorant of the truth. No man having attained what 
he deems the truth, but feels a painful sense of littleness, if by 
any circumstances he is obliged to counterfeit the opposite opi- 
nion. He attempts, in all cases, to appear in some way cogni- 
zant of the very thing which he is striving to hide; and thus, 
if he be advocating what he believes to be erroneous, there is 
always a want of heartiness in his advocacy which excites 
suspicion, and raises disbelief. On the contrary, the man of 
half knowledge, whose information consists of shreds and 
patches, of scattered and separate items, which can, in fact, be 
made to suit one position as well as another—this man feels no 
shame, for he has no vivid or clear conception of where the 
truth lies. He may have certain notions, certain tendencies 
to believe the truth on one side, rather than on the other; but 
he is by no means sure; he has no fixed opinion made a part of 
his mental nature; and is, therefore, as ready to support one 
doctrine as another. Feeling this, having a sort of instinctive 
sagacity that his interest requires no further investigation, 
and moreover, having no direct and strong motive to go through 
the labour requisite to attain accurate views, the party politician 
is at no pains to cultivate his mind for useful purposes, but is 
content if he obtain those showy qualities which are more fit for 
his pernicious avocation. The consequence of all this is, that 
the very best of the class, are far below the general average of 
knowledge among the learned of the day. The minister is in- 
variably an age behind the philosopher, and not till the truths 
which the philosopher has discovered become spread among the 
people, does the minister ever deem it necessary to inquire for 
them. When the general voice thrusts them upon his notice, 
when he is obliged to decide respecting them by the peremptory 
call of the public, then he deigns to entertain a consideration of 
them; and with a smattering knowledge of the ideas, and some 
display of the language used to express them, he comes forward 
with unblushing confidence, decides without hesitation, and 
fearlessly hazards opinions on matters respecting which men 
ten thousand times his superiors have always spoken in mea- 
VOL. XV.— Westminster Review. x 
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sured and doubting language.* Until the period, indeed, at 
which the truths become generally understood and acknow- 
ledged, he is careful to mock at all who dare to entertain them, 
and with the ready insolence of his class, to designate those 
more industrious and sagacious than himself, as wild and 
visionary theorists; men whose habitation should be Bedlam, 
or who, if not absolutely mad, deserve a prison for their atrocious 
doctrines. When the time arrives at which this language can 
no longer be hazarded, then professions are made of half the 
truth—something like the truth is admitted ; but still the doc- 
trine, whatever it be, is garbled and misapplied. To this, asto- 
nishment succeeds, that honourable gentlemen should dispute 
the most indisputable propositions. The whole truth is ad- 
mitted, but then the time has not arrived at which it can pro- 
perly be applied. At length, the public, roused by this paltering, 
raises a voice of indignation which will not be mistaken; then 
there is hurry and bustle, and crude application of what the 
minister does not understand; but during the whole process, 
there is nought but perfect confidence, and wonderful effrontery. 
Ignorance is never allowed—and knowledge never attained : 
such is the course of our improvement+—such is the mental 
character of our public men. 

To illustrate the above observations, and fuily to justify the 
harsh opinion we have already expressed of their characters, it 
now becomes requisite to consider somewhat minutely the 
political career of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson. 

Both the one and the other were of plebeian origin, and both 
the one and the other in early life expressed themselves in a 
marked manner as belonging to what is usually called the liberal 
side of politics. Mr. Canning’s genealogy is, with the usual 





* « Pools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 

+ The Catholic Question, the Corn Laws, Free Trade, Reform in Parlia- 
ment, Law Reform, are all instances in which this conduct has been pur- 
sued. Mr. Canning, Mr. Peel, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Brougham, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and a hundred others, could be cited as following precisely the 
conduct above described. How far behind Mr. Bentham are Mr. Peel and 
lord Brougham on Law Reform? How far behind Ricardo was Mr. 
Huskisson, in political economy? How far are lord John Russell and 
the whole race of Whigs, behind Mr. Bentham in Parliamentary Reform. 
We speak not of the extent of the Reform, but in the knowledge of the 
principles on which it ought to be founded. Not one of the whole fraternity, 
if asked to frame a sketch of legislative science, could produce a treatise 
which would not be a subject of laughter to any really-instructed man in 
the kingdom. Sir James Mackintosh once indulged in an attempt to 
frame a course of lectures on jurisprudence. If any one need to learn the 
immeasurable distance between a philosopher and an ordinary politician, 
let him read this puerile attempt, and the masterly sketch of the science by 
Mr. Austin, professor of jurisprudence for the London University. 
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facility, traced to the time of queen Elizabeth, and the family 
of the Cannings are said to have been an old Warwickshire 
family. It would appear, that the late premier’s father “ had the 
misfortune to displease his parents by marrying a dowerless 
beauty,” and being driven to live upon his wits, lived poorly, and 
died in great distress, his son then being a year old. It is said, 
that the family then provided for the young George Canning, 
and had him splendidly educated after the most approved aris- 
tocratic model ; Eton and Oxford, according to the established 
phrase, having had the honour of giving him his education. 
Great hopes were formed of the youth by the then Opposition 
party, and with Sheridan, in some way not explained, he was 
particularly connected.* His biographer, a professed panegyrist, 
says of him at this time of his life, 


‘ That the universal impression was, that he would rise to the head 
of whatever profession he might choose to adopt. Yet it was equally 
well known that by talents, and talents alone, he must force his way 
up the difficult ascent of fortune or fame.— Memoirs, p. 40. 


On the appearance of Mr. Jenkinson in the House of Com- 
mons, on the ministerial side of the House, and in consequence 
of his maiden speech having attracted much admiration, 


‘ Sheridan madea personalallusion to Mr. Canning, the early associate 
of the youthful speaker who had acquitted himself so much to the 
satisfaction of the House, assuring them, that in the cause of free and 
liberal opinions, he would more than eclipse the fame which Mr. 
Jenkinson had so deservedly acquired.’—p. 43. 


Thus educated, and with this reputation, his first step was, to 
enlist himself under the banners of the great ministerial leader 
Mr. Pitt. 

This period, it must be remembered, was one of the most 
critical that had ever occurred in the annals of human freedom. 
Throughout the whole of the momentous year 1792, and the 
early part of 1793, the friends of good government in France had 
been vainly striving to maintain peace and good order. Pressed 
by the armies of the allied despots of Europe, the French people 
were roused to a degree of desperation that would suffer no con- 
trol, and brook no opposition. In momentary dread of their 
capital falling into the hands of the professed restorers of the 
ancient state of things, the populace of Paris, driven almost to 
madness by the very thought of a restoration of the abhorred 
despotism they had overthrown, swept away, in the wild sus- 

* On the sudden changes of Mr. Canning’s politics, it was said of him, 
that ‘* he jumped out of Sheridan’s parlour into lord Hawkesbury’s kitchen.”’ 
It is said that Mrs. Canning was related to Sheridan. ‘ 
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picion of the moment all traces of their ancient government, 
and endeavoured to eradicate the whole aristocracy, clergy, and 
royal family, in the hopes of thereby rendering impossible the 
proposed object of their allied opponents. The policy of Mr. 
Pitt necessarily led to this result ; and the ill that happened was 
the work of himand his supporters. To declare war against France 
was only to irritate and alarm the people: to continue it in a fit 
of blind passion, was wantonly to put in jeopardy every good 
institution in Europe, to spread terror from one end of the Conti- 
nent to the other, to render life and property dreadfully insecure, 
and to be shamefully prodigal of blood and of treasure. A great 
nation cannot remodel its government without many and alarm- 
ing risks; but the risks arise in consequence of the feelings of 
those who lose power, not of those who gain it; and the most 
efficient way to increase the risk, and certainly to embroil 
affairs, is to lend aid to those who, angered by being dispossessed 
of privileges, are willing to risk life and fortune in order to 
regain them. This was precisely the course which Mr. Pitt and 
the royal powers of Europe pursued. They sent an army to 
support the privileges of the aristocracy ; privileges which now 
none but a crazy fool would think of upholding, and which 
applauding nations had seen abolished. The instant that 
interference was hazarded, all the people were fired with indig- 
nation. The aristocracy being now rendered dangerous, were 
instantly swept from the face of the earth, and in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts of the well-intentioned Girondins the 
reign of terror succeeded. This awful crisis, when the friends 
of freedom needed every support ; when all the talent they could 
bring to their aid ought to have been employed in pointing out 
the mischiefs of interference, in tracing those mischiefs to their 
true source, in preventing that pernicious re-action which for so 
many years has retarded our advance, which has burthened us 
with an unparalleled debt, and which has destroyed so many of 
our fellow-citizens ; this moment, when every wise and virtuous 
man would have been unceasing in his endeavours for the cause 
of freedom and humanity ; when the fortunes of mankind were 
beset by ills, were oppressed and forlorn, did Mr. Canning 
choose for his ready and sordid apostacy. With that easy 
conscience which distinguishes the political thinkers and writers 
of the present day, an excuse for this base profligacy ‘3 quickly 
manufactured. Mr. Moore, who is particularly fanciful when 
he assumes the character of an historian, brings poor Sheridan’s 
irregularities in aid of Mr. Canning’s early ayy” Because, 
at the period at which Mr. Moore was writing, Mr. Canning 
was deemed a liberal, and a friend to Catholic emancipation, it 
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was thought prudent to forget his former misdeeds. It might 
have been prudent to have been silent ; but assuredly it was not 
honest to bolster up excuses for his profligacy. But thus it is 
ever with these sentimental and accommodating politicians. To- 
day they hate without much reason, and vituperate without 
regard to truth or to principle. ‘To-morrow they find cause to 
forget their hate, and they praise with as little scruple. Let 
any one compare the lines which Mr. Moore composed on the 
exhibition of Mr. Canning’s sympathies in the case of Ogden, 
with the fantastic and affected consideration of Mr. Canning’s 
profligacy, in his life of Sheridan, and he will then see how 
smatterers in knowledge, and politicians of easy virtue, are 
accustomed, without regard to truth or principle, to scatter their 
abuse and lavish their senseless panegyrics. Mr. Canning,itseems, 
might have deserted his opinions, might have become a knave, 
because Sheridan was a drunkard. Because Fox, Sheridan and 
Burke were men of talent, and because the Whig aristocracy 
“ being compared to shadowy branches,” might “‘ have prevented 
the growth of his ambition,” Mr: Canning belied all expecta- 
tions formed respecting him, and gave the lie to all his former 
declarations. ‘ Which of these motives,” says Mr. Moore in 
his poetical prose, “‘it was that now decided the choice of the 
young political Hercules between the two paths that equally 
wooed his footsteps, none perhaps but himself can determine.” 
Remember that these two paths, of which Mr. Moore so coolly 
speaks, were, one of honourable industry, the other dishonourable 
apostacy and subservience. “His decision we know was in 
favour of the Minister and Toryism ; and, after a friendly and 
candid explanation to Mr. Sheridan of the reasons and feelings 
that urged him to this step, he entered into terms with Mr. Pitt, 
and was by him immediately brought into Parliament. How- 
ever dangerous it might be to exalt such an example into a 
precedent [oh, too squeamish Mr. Moore] it is questionable 
whether in thus resolving to join the ascendant side, Mr. Can- 
ning has not conferred a greater benefit on the country, than he 
would ever have been able to effect in the ranks of his original 
friends.” And is it thus, that these solemn coxcombs, these 
writers of mellifluous morality, these concoctors of religious 
antidotes to their own youthful licentiousness, talk respecting 
the great cause of humanity, the leading principles of virtuous 
conduct! Candid explanation indeed! What candid expla- 
nation can wipe out the stain? Is it because a man openly 
avows himself a knave, that he is to be forgiven his knavery ? 
Does he not thereby exhibit impudence as well as knavery ? and 
because he accumulates his misdeeds, shall pardon be granted 
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him for the whole mass? Suppose this candid explanation to 
have been, “ Mr. Sheridan, I have hitherto professed and held 
certain opinions totally opposed to those of Mr. Pitt; I find, 
however, that if I still retain them, I shall be obliged to follow 
a life of honest industry, and obtain my subsistence by means 
of a laborious profession. I feel great repugnance to this 
course ; I shall therefore let the Minister know, that if he pays 
me I am willing to become his hack, to support every thing I 
deem unjust, and abuse every thing which I believe to be honest. 
I shall thus gain an easy subsistence, and seeing that my 
conscience is not tender, in no sense of the term a painful one.” 
Suppose this the candid explanation, will this justify the deed ? 
It is a curious thing, moreover, that this sordid cause for his 
sudden change, a cause which every body assigns, should never 
have suggested itself to the immaculate mind of Mr. Moore, or 
should never have been written by his prudish pen. Truly this 
is an obedient forgetfulness, that excites our unfeigned admira- 
tion. 

This, then, was Mr. Canning’s first step in life. We have here 
one specimen of political morality. Leaving Mr. Canning the 
ready tool of a despotic minister, let us learn the early conduct 
of Mr. Huskisson. 


‘ William Huskisson was descended,’ says his biographer, ‘ from 
a gentleman's family, of moderate fortune, which had long been 
settled in Staffordshire. 

x * * * + 

‘ His father, William Huskisson, was the second son of William 
Huskisson, esq., of Oxley, near Wolverhampton. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Rotton, esq., of an ancient Staffordshire 
family. On his marriage with this lady, Mr. Huskisson hired the 
residence called Birch Moreton Court, then belonging to the earl of 
Belmont, with an extensive farm attached to it, in the county of 
Worcester, where the subject of this memoir was born, on the 11th 
of March, 1770.’ 


Mr. Huskisson’s mother died when he was still a child; and 
his father having married a secoud time, his mother’s maternal 
uncle, Dr. Gem, “ became anxious that the two elder of his 
nephews should be intrusted to his care. After some hesitation, 
his wishes were complied with, and they were permitted to 
accompany their great uncle on his return to Paris, in 1783.” 

Dr. Gem was the intimate friend of the great and good 
Jefferson, and also of Franklin. Under this person’s care, Mr. 
Huskisson was educated ; but his biographer has been careful to 
state, that the religious opinions of his kind and good uncle were 
not shared by Mr. Huskisson. Of civil and religious liberty, how- 
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ever, it appears he became a passionate admirer. The friend of 
Jefferson and Franklin could hardly have failed to have instilled 
into the mind of his nephew some of those feelings of extended 
benevolence, and generous independence, which so markedly 
distinguished those admirable men. Mr. Huskisson conse- 
quently hailed with heartfelt rapture the revolution of 1789. 
He was present at the taking of the Bastile in July ; and joined 
“the Club of 1789.” We have his own recorded sentiments 
respecting the French Revolution in a Speech which he 
pronounced at this club, and which was then published, and is 
now placed in the appendix of the work which stands at the 
head of this article. 

In the year 1790, Mr. Huskisson accepted the office of pri- 
vate secretary of lord Gower, now lord Stafford, and the ambas- 
sador to France; and in 1792 left Paris for London. He, it 
appears, was alarmed by the then posture of affairs, shocked at 
the deposition of Louis XVI, and was, very naturally, horrified by 
the massacres of September. He must have known, however, 
that those massacres were the work, not of the great body of 
the people, but of about three hundred wretches under the 
command of Danton; that the Girondins, as deeply as any, 
lamented that horrid proceeding, and that they steadily refused 
all compromise with any who had participated in it ; in fact 
their determined refusal to forgive this transaction brought on 
their ruin. He must have known, that the deposition of Louis 
XVI was a matter totally unconnected with that circumstance, 
preceding it nearly a month. Besides, horror at this massacre 
was one thing, a desire to restore the old dynasty and regime 
was another. Two years residence, however, in the Hotel of 
the British ambassador, produced a powerful effect, preparing 
his mind doubtless for the step which he immediately took 
when he returned to England. He accepted a situation under 
Mr. Pitt, the professed enemy of that very revolution of 1789, 
which he had declared entitled it to the love of the people, as 
well as to their support and defence. He says also, in a letter 
quoted by his biographer, [vol. i. p. 26.] ‘‘ As for any com- 
parison between the present rulers of France, and the leading 
characters of the combined powers, it would certainly be greatly 
to the advantage of the latter. If fate had placed me in any 
station in the French empire, I should, as a citizen wishing 
destruction to both, go to some unfrequented part of the world, 
there to hide the opprobrium of a title at present dishonoured. ’ 
Yet wishing destruction to the allied powers, ina few days 
after, he accepted an office under Mr. Pitt, who had called those 
allies together, and was known to be the very life-blood of the 
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conspiracy then entered into against the liberty of France, and 
of Europe. 

Thus it appears, that both Mr. Huskisson* and Mr. Canning, 
from motives of private convenience, and in the hope of obtain- 
ing a subsistence, betook themselves to a public career. That, 
both the one and the other, with that view alone, deserted their 
principles, and adopted opinions, and pursued a conduct best 
fitted to advance their private interests ; that, in short, careless 
of the dictates which would have been suggested to an honour- 
able and elevated mind, they determined to make a_ public 
office a means of private gain, and were little scrupulous as to 
the sort of conduct which such a determination necessarily 
entailed. The first step, then, of both these supposed martyrs 
to the cause of popular government, was a profligate declaration 
of avowed hostility to that cause, in the hour of its greatest 
need and peril. 

It may be asked, however, is this sort of conduct a thing 
at all uncommon; ought we to single out these particular 
individuals, and expose them peculiarly to the contempt 
and indignation of society? Unfortunately, the proceed- 
ing above described is far from being a rare occurrence ; the 
public is almost daily exposed to be shocked by these degrading 
spectacles of moral prostitution; but the frequency of the 
offence by no means diminishes its mischievousness, nor 
exonerates the class who commit it. The object at present 
in view is, to signalize the evil, to point out the class by whom 
it is produced; to give something like a correct concep- 
tion of the present state of public morality ; and to this end 
two remarkable illustrations are adduced, and the generality 
of the conduct, which is so often relied on as a defence, is the 
very thing which we are most desirous of exhibiting. The 
most lamentable thing in the whole frame of English society is, 
that the demand for this moral degradation has created a class 
ever ready to undergo it: that, from the extensiveness of the 
rewards held out, the very éite of our youth, as regards intellec- 
tual power, should be induced to suffer the pollution, and 
afterwards to contaminate toa great degree, by their reason- 
ings, as wellas their example, the whole morality of society. 
Just on the verge between the two great classes of society, there 
are to be found numbers of young men of small means, 
preparing to gain their livelihood by intellectual exertion. They 
necessarily comprise the most cultivated and talented of our 
youth, and, were the institutions of our country well framed, 





* The Biographer of Mr. Huskisson acknowledges the fact. 
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these apt instruments would be turned to purposes of good ; 
but now they are sought for as tools ; they write, speak, and act, 
as if such were their destination, and they are careful to make 
others believe that destination an honourable one. There are 
other classes of society produced after the same mischievous 
mode; and the thieves and prostitutes offer but too apt an 
analogy to the race of political hacks. Unfortunately, the 
fields of plunder and of passion, are wide and alluring, and such 
portions of the labouring population as hate honest industry, 
and are otherwise fitted for the vocation, live by dishonest and 
degrading practices. The quick-witted boy, and the beautiful 
girl, disgusted with labour, and allured by luxury and indul- 
gence, betake themselves, the one to pilfering, the other to pros- 
titution. But the frail beauty, swelling with conscious loveli- 
ness decked out with gawdy ornaments, attended by a nume- 
rous bevy as frail as herself, beaming with meretricious 
smiles, and darting bright glances of solicitation, she, as she 
sweeps along, in spite of all her art, and all her beauty, is 
viewed as an outcast of society ; she cannot plead as an excuse, 
that multitudes like herself are frail and dishonoured; she 
cannot point to her surrounding associates, and exclaim, these 
are my extenuation; neither would it be a wise plea on the 
part of a detected thief, that there were multitudes of the same 
class, and that his lordship must be well aware, that every idle 
youth of the self-same rank, as he (the criminal), wanted but an 
opportunity to become just such another thief. What would 
be said, if he were to declare, that this was the established 
morality of his class; that they had established this morality, 
because the rewards for thieving’were numerous, and extremely 
grateful; that the only alternative was between labour and 
thieving, and that they naturally preferred the latter? 

The plea for political profligacy is seldom, nay never, so 
strong as that here supposed. It has never happened, it did not 
happen in the case either of Mr. Canning or Mr. Huskisson, 
that the persons yielding to temptation have been absolutely in 
want. Mr. Huskisson had a competency, and Mr. Canning 
had still the support of those friends who had given him an 
exceedingly expensive education, and who proposed to estab- 
lish him in an honourable profession. The truth is, that the 
persons who really have nothing, and whose actual subsistence 
depends upon their own immediate exertions, are not the most 
likely to yield to the temptations held out by those who want 
political tocls. A man who has been accustomed to industry, 
does not covet money with the same intensity that the idle 
man fears labour, The man also who labours to obtain his 
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subsistence, is generally not accustomed to expensive habits ; 
and he has few wants that he cannot satisfy. The persons who 
yield to political temptation, have seldom the plea of necessity, 
in the strict meaning of the term. It is one of moderate 
income, but expensive habits, and aristocratic acquaintances ; 
a man of many wants, and but little industry; who loves 
display, and is affected by the pleasures of importance ; it is 
this man who becomes the hired advocate or tool of a party. In 
the case of both Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson, it was parti- 
cularly apparent that absolute want did not drive them to the 
course they pursued. They were tempted by personal aggran- 
dizement ; it was a selfish purpose they served; but the 
powerful stimulant of absolute want cannot be pleaded in 
extenuation. Mr. Canning early married a woman of fortune; and 
Mr. Huskisson, by the death of his uncle, Dr. Gem, was placed 
in comfortable circumstances.* Mr. Canning had, moreover, a 
profession, the law ; and as he had many friends, and a reputa- 
tion for talent, his success, had he been industrious, was 
certain ; but labour, ungrateful and intense,is requisite for legal 
success ; it was this he dreaded: the shewy career of a politi- 
cian attracted and overcame him ; his easy virtue yielded to the 
first seducer. Without hesitation, without a sigh, without 
even a blush, he submitted to political prostitution. 

No sooner was Mr. Canning enlisted, than he evinced him- 
self as well prepared for the business he had undertaken; 
neither disturbed by scruples, nor ignorant of the assembly 
whom it was his duty to influence. 

The object of the minister was, to continue the war against 
France ; every nerve was strained for this purpose, and every 
engine employed that was deemed likely to promote it. ‘There 
were three especial means to this end :—1]st. To declare that the 
people generally desired the war ; 2nd. To prevent all manifest- 
ations to the contrary on the part of the people; and 3rd. To 
attempt to raise up a feeling of hostility in this country against 
France. Now, that the people were not desirous of the war, was 
manifest from Mr. Canning’s own acknowledgment. 

He remarked, “ that had it not been for the war, some corre- 
sponding revolution society might possibly have been sitting on 
the benches of the House ; or instead of debating on a treaty of 
alliance, they might have been debating on the means of a 


* Mr. Canning married in 1799. Dr. Gem died in 1800; Mr. Huskis- 
son, it must be remembered at the very outset of his career, possessed a com- 
petency ; that is, he was above want; but both he and Mr. Canning, when 
they became comparatively rich, pursued the same career. The pleasure 
of office once enjoyed, became too alluring to be easily relinquished. 
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forced loan, demanded by some proconsular deputy from the 
French Convention.” This piece of rhetoric was applied to the 
fears of the House of Commons, and to the prejudices of the 
English nation. But it satisfactorily shews, that there was a 
lurking dread, that, if the people were left alone, they would 
have sided with the popular government of France, and not 
with the old despots of Europe. This dread became some- 
what more marked in the next month; and, although 
Mr. Canning had a few weeks before declared, “ that he had 
lately come from among the people, where he had seen the 
utmost unanimity for prosecuting the war; and when he came 
among their representatives, he was happy to find that their 
sentiments were, as they ought to be, in unison with those of 
their constituents ;”’ still he now warmly supported the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. The language of Mr. Canning’s 
biographer on this point is extremely edifying, as coming from a 
staunch admirer. 

‘ The pretext urged for suspending the constitution, and placing in 
the hands of ministers the power of imprisoning either the best or the 
worst men in the country, according to their individual caprice or 
personal enmities, without subjecting them to the slightest respon- 
sibility or entitling the sufferers to the common privileges of English- 
men, was the alleged disaffection of the people to the Government, 
and the determination of various self-constituted societies to procure, 
by open and constitutional means, a reform in the Commons House of 
Parliament.’ 


That is, Mr, Canning proposed to imprison all persons who 
attempted legally to obtain that very object, for which, at this 
moment, the whole people of England as one man are striving, 
and which the ministers of the day have themselves intro- 
duced ; and yet this same Mr. Canning is the idol of the liberals 
of England. His speech on the occasion, and the remarks of 
his defender, deserve attentive consideration. How profoundly 
imbued with profligacy must have been both the orator and the 
assembly he was addressing, before he could dare to hazard so 
shameless an exposition. 

‘ Enlisted on the side of his right honourable patron, flattered by 
him for his talents, and expecting from him something more substan- 
tial than flattery, and at the same time a young man somewhat con- 
fident in his own powers, and more ardent than discreet, we are not 
to wonder that Mr. Canning became on this occasion the incautious 
and intemperate advocate of his master.’ 


Incautious, is deemed the right word for the occasion—in- 
temperate—could not his biographer have remembered the 
word “ dishonest,” and known when to apply it ? 
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Here is a man, who, by his own confession, had not one 
particle of honesty—who early, avowedly, set himself up to 
sale—who openly declared, at the age when men have made 
up their morality, have formed the great leading habits of 
their lives, have received impressions which remain for ever 
indelible-—that he utterly derided all public principle—that 
he had sold himself for a price, and that there was every prob- 
ability that he might adhere “to his most filthy bargain.” — 
Yet this self-same person, a few years after, by a few hours’ 
vapouring in that very House which had been the scene of his 
youthful profligacy, acquired a vast reputation for warm philan- 
thropy and generosity of purpose. Let no man, however, be- 
lieve, that the youth who was a sordid and selfish calculator, a 
mocker at generosity and honesty, ever becomes in his age 
benevolent, and full of generous sy mpathies. It is the glad care- 
lessness, the high health, the quick, vivid, and pleasant sensa- 
tions of youth, that lead a man to look kindly upon his fellows, 
to have pleasure in their pleasures, to feel sorrow at their sor- 
rows. When age steals on him, bringing pain, as well as rob- 
bing him of the capability of pleasure—when his heart is shut 
up by the recollection of much deceit, vice, and affliction—when 
the dark and not the bright side of life is turned to him, then 
does he become callous to the misery, and dead to the joys of 
others. By his physical state he becomes occupied with self 
(a sickly youth ever becomes selfish), by his moral state he is 
induced to look with suspicion on others. The course of nature 
then, is from benevolence to coldness and apathy, not from 
apathy to benevolence. There is no reason to believe, that any 
miraculous exception occurred in the case of Mr. Canning. 

Mr. Canning, like a woman who has lost her virtue, was re- 
solved, by boldtalk and violent manifestations of shamelessness, 
to belie all appearance of yet remaining modesty. Becoming 
the partizan of the minister, his was no half apostacy—he rushed 
to the very end of the opposite scale, and his denunciations 
breathed nothing but war to all liberal institutions. It is 
curious to hear the supposed martyr to liberality speak in the 
year 1794. 


‘ At the opening of the next session of parliament, on the 30th of 
December, 1794, Mr. Canning had the honour of seconding the Ad- 
dress in answer to the king’s speech. Notwithstanding the change 
which had taken place in the government of France, from furious 
jacobinism to a comparative moderation, both the Speech and the 
address breathed only of war, and Mr. Wilberforce observed, that it 
was impossible for any gentleman to vote for the latter who did not 
go to the full length of declaring, that we must be at war, except there 
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was a counter-revolution in France. Mr. Canning, in a former ses- 
sion, had maintained, that monarchy was essential to every govern- 
ment in Europe, and that there could not be tranquillity for the Con- 
tinent, nor for Great Britain, while the government of France, or of 
any other great power, was republican ; he was certainly a very fit 
organ of the minister, in upholding an address which maintained the 
same principle.’——Memoirs, p. 62. 


No declaration of hostility to established principles of inter- 
national law could be more marked than the one here made. 
There are two rules respecting interference with the internal 
affairs of a foreign nation, which require to be kept distinctly 
separate, and of which one must be exclusively adopted. They 
are; Ist, Never to interfere so long as the nation in question 
infringes none of our rights; 2nd, To interfere always when 
the welfare of other nations demands interference. Between 
these two rules, there exists none which can be deemed just 
or honourable. ‘The first is one of simple application, and 
though in fact repudiated by Mr. Pitt, is now, nevertheless, 
in name, the universal rule of Europe.* If we take the 
second rule, our guide must not be our own immediate and 
peculiar advantage, but the widest consideration of benefit to 
the world at large, as well by the immediate effects of our inter- 
ference, as by the influence of the principle which dictated the 
course we pursue. If a despot determine to take the rule 
which allows interference, it is evident that justice will be 
merged into policy—what is politic will be deemed just—and 
what by him will be deemed politic, it is not difficult to ascer- 
tain. Whenever a nation is endeavouring to liberate itself, and 
to establish popular institutions, it will be immediately deter- 
mined, that the whole security of surrounding nations is inter- 
ested in suppressing these dangerous attempts. Every endeavour 
will be made to render nugatory those attempts, to embroil the 
internal affairs of the people, both by intrigue and by open 
attack. On the other hand, whenever a despot shall endeavour 
to forge chains for his people, and solicits foreign aid for the 
purpose, then there is to be no assistance given to the suffering 
people—no hindrance thrown in the way of any foreign power 
which shall lend help to the despot. If, however, the people be 





* The reason is obvious, now, there is a spirit of opposition to despotism 
existing among the various masses of the whole European population. If 
nations. intervene, they, for the most part (and particularly France) must 
intervene in favour of liberal institutions. The governors of the nations 
have therefore determined, that there shall be no interference. If the 
interference of France is likely to become favourable to despotism, we shall 
see the rule altered. 
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so successful as to obtain the promise of foreign aid, then the 
strict principle is to be vehemently insisted on. In other words, 
despotism is to be aided, and liberal institutions opposed at 
every possible convenience. Such has been the policy of Eng- 
land under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, Mr, Canning, and the duke 
of Wellington, and such continues to be the policy of his govern- 
ment. The first French war, under Mr. Pitt, is an example of 
assistance rendered to a despot—of an attempt to embroil the 
internal affairs of a people endeavouring to free themselves from 
abominable institutions, and to frame others more consonant with 
the spirit of wisdom and of virtue. Mr. Canning’s defence of this 
war is an elaborate defence of systematic and universal despotism. 
The non-interference in the case of Spain, is an example of assist- 
ance refused to a people who were about to be oppressed by a 
despot, aided by a foreignarmy. The interference in the affairs of 
Belgium is another example of an attempt to embroil the internal 
affairs of a nation likely to obtain the object of their wishes, viz. a 
liberal government. An interference more uncalled for, more in- 
trusive, more preposterous, was never heard of. And the ever- 
memorable apathy with which our government has viewed the 
struggles of Poland, is the last sad instance of our foreign policy 
which we here shall quote. There has heen apathy so long as 
Russia was unopposed by foreign nations—so long as there was 
expectation that success would attend on despotism. But when 
the French people, roused to indignation by the spectacle of a 
generous people being razed from the list of mankind by a 
horde of savages, threatened to interfere in the quarrel, then 
was there negotiation, and protest, and learned talking respect- 
ing interference—intervention. It was declared, that these 
nations were not two people, because they had been finally 
joined by the allied powers. But if this were true, so also were 
Belgium and Holland joined, and by the same power. If the 
allied powers would not interfere between Russia and Poland, 
what right, what pretence of a right, have they to interfere 
between Holland and Belgium? But if there is to be no inter- 
ference between parties of the same nation, what right had 
England to wage eternal war against France? If, again, one 
strict rule is to be adhered to, why, when justice claimed inter- 
ference, when confessedly two nations were concerned, as in the 
case of France and Spain, why then were we careless lookers- 
on? Why? Because to interfere between Spain and France had 
been to assist liberal institutions, and people striving to be 
free.* Right, in the case of interference with the internal 





* There is a class of prudent, honest politicians, who are peculiarly open 
to imposition, by a quick-witted reasoner without much conscience. A 
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affairs of France, there was none, for we had never laid down, 
we have not yet laid down, the principle of interfering always 
when justice demands our interference ; and between this and 
mere self-defence there is no just principle. Besides, we had 
expressly and solemnly objected to the right of interference on 
the part of Louis XIV in the management of our own internal 
affairs : moreover, the gratuitous assumption, that there never 
could be peace with France so long as a republican government 
existed, was a mere calumny forged for the occasion, It was 
forged by Mr. Pitt, and fearlessly repeated by his “ minion.” 
The assertion was doubtless well fitted for the aristocratic 
assembly to which it was addressed ; but whether an honest man 
would have made it, and drawn as a consequence the necessity 
of eternal war between the two greatest nations in the world, is 
a question which an honest respondent would answer in a mode 
little conducive to the reputation of Mr. Canning. 

But the mischievousness of Mr. Canning’s endeavours ended 
not here. In order to insure the existence of war, he laboured 
vehemently to corrupt to the utmost the very best feelings then 
prevalent among the people. The philosophers of France, and 
in some measure those of England, had spread among the 
educated classes of Europe, principles of very extended morality ; 
and inculcated notions of the most enlarged benevolence. 
Nations began to think themselves individuals of one great 
family, having the same interests, the same feelings, and entitled 
to the same rights. There was arising, in consequence, a sort 
of brotherly affection among the members of this family ; war, 
and national hostility, and national prejudices, were every day 
becoming less probable, less effective. Between England and 





principle is usually of use only by being made a general rule of conduct. 
By the absolute generality, the evils which are attendant on the rule, and 
always must be attendant on all rules, are compensated by the benefits 
which result in the majority of cases. But if the rule be followed only 
in the cases in which it anes Rood evil, a good general rule may be produc- 
tive of unmixed mischief. An honest but weak reasoner, is met in such 
cases by apt arguments founded on the general rule ; seeing no escape, he 
assents to the mischievous conclusion. Because the rule is good, when in 
use in the whole of the cases, he consents to have it followed in one only. 
The case of intervention is one of the questions on which these short- 
sighted persons are usually entrapped. Non-intervention is good as a 
principle only when steadily pursued. If it be braved to-day when it 
might have done good, it must be braved to-morrow when it may do mis- 
chief. But no; the past is to be forgotten; a new leaf is supposed to be 
turned over ; the principle is now at length called into action. It is gene- 
rally found, however, that the principle is followed only so long as it is 
mischievous, and the easy-faithed listener to these shifts and wiles, is 
laughed at as a simple dupe. 
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France particularly, this kind sympathy was becoming strong, 
and promised, if care had been employed by the enlightened of 
both nations, to be of long, and permanent, continuance. It was 
evident, that from this state of feeling, they who subsisted by 
the bad passions of our nature, had_little benefit to hope. It 
was plain that the tranquillity attend&nt on these feelings would 
allow the people time and leisure for the investigation of abuses ; 
that. reciprocal instruction would by nations be given and 
received ; that an evil institution, signalized as such on the 
banks of the Seine, would soon be properly appreciated onthose of 
the Thames : that, in fact, the peace which promised deliverance 
to the people, held out few cheering prospects to such as fattened 
on the proceeds of misrule. This dangerous sympathy, this 
mischievous virtue, this war-destroying benevolence, was there- 
fore to be eradicated, and mankind, by every art, were to be led 
back to barbarism and to hatred. The present generation are 
little aware of the means taken to excite and foster the preju- 
dices of their forefathers. The tricks, the base schemes that 
then were practised, would (and we are joyous and proud in 
being able to make the assertion) be met with scorn and with 
hooting at the present time.* The caricature-shops were filled 
with disgusting and horrible libels of our good and gallant 
neighbours. ‘There was no bad passion unappealed to ; no good 
one but was in some way perverted. The pulpit thundered 
denunciations of damnation ; the hired press teemed with the 
wildest, and most foul calumnies ; nothing was too monstrous, 
too false, too base, too mischievous ; and amidst this libellous 
host, these forgers of ministerial lies, these debasers of our 
better nature, stood conspicuous, the right hon. George Canning. 
He, the very man who has acquired a European reputation for 
philanthropy, he was the most unflinching and active instru- 
ment in the perpetration of the vile deed which the minister 
plotted ; he it was who was ever foremost to create hostility, 
and to engender national prejudices. 

What shall we think of that man’s honesty, love of truth, or 
common humanity, who could say 


‘ Peace to such reasoners ! let them have their way, 

Shut their dull eyes against the blaze of day— 

Priestley’s a saint, and Stone a patriot still 

And Lafayette a hero, if they will.’ 
But if Lafayette be not a hero, who is one? Shall the friend of 
Washington, the honest, uncompromising supporter of the 





* A collection of the caricatures of that day, caricatures paid for by the 
government, would be an instructive volume. 
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people’s cause, through good report and evil report, through 
times of royal favour, of imprisonment, of sorrow and of exile ; 
a man who never spoke one word he did not believe, who never 
advocated a cause because it was profitable, whose guide had 
ever been, a generous disinterested love of his race, shall this 
man be assailed by the polluted hireling of a party? Shall his 
glorious name be tarnished by the well-paid calumny of this 
wretched libeller, this ready tool, this ever-willing instru- 
ment of mischief? The heart absolutely sickens at the sight of 
such shameless effrontery. 

From the year 1800, to the decease of Mr. Canning, the 
great questions by which political men were to be tried were 
the following ; and at no period of man’s history was the deci- 
sion of these questions of more vital importance; the very 
existence of good government, throughout the whole European 
world, being every day, nay, almost every hour, the subject- 
matter of dispute. The liberty of the Press: religious tolera- 
tion, as dependent on the decision on the Roman Catholic 
claims—the Test and Corporation Acts—the publication of 
works, disputing the validity of established doctrines—the 
Corn-laws—and above all, the vital question of Reform in Parlia- 
ment—these among numerous others of a domestic nature were 
the great subjects on which the parliament was called on to 
legislate. Those of a foreign nature were, among others: The 
various overtures of peace between this country and France— 
The settlement of Europe on the final overthrow of Napoleon— 
The treatment of Italy by the Austrians—The Spanish revolu- 
tion.* It is needless to make a longer enumeration. 

On all these questions, with one solitary exception (and into 
the worth of that exception we shall immediately inquire), did 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson take the side opposed to good 
government. Mr. Canning, as licentious a-libeller as ever dis- 
turbed the peace of honest men, contributed his utmost to 
force the press through the most fiery ordeal it has yet under- 
gone. No one safeguard which had been wisely constructed for 
its protection was unassailed by the government, and none of 
these attacks but had Mr. Canning’s support. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, Juries were packed, and bullied, 





* The recognition of the South AmericanRepublics, is considered a striking 

roof of Mr, Canning’s foresight and liberality. The recognition could do no 
,arm to any established privileges on this side of the Atlantic. Spain was 
a mere cipher, and our aristocracy feared not a republic on the other side 
of the globe. There was therefore no hazard, and as we never act steadily 
on any principle, there was nothing gained for the future guidance of our 
statesmen :—as for any peculiar mercantile benefit, it is wholly ideal. 


VOL. xvV.— Westminster Review. Y 
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partial and imperious Judges were employed to wrest the law 
and beat down justice. Then followed imprisonment, fines, 
constant and harassing prosecutions. At length, when exist- 
ing means of despotism were found insufficient to prevent just 
rebuke, the law itself was altered; the channels by which alone 
the people could receive instruction were dammed up; the Six 
Acts were passed, and ignorance, and all the miseries attendant 
on ignorance, were to the greatest possible extent insured to 
the great body of the people. Under the curse of these laws 
we yet are suffering. Mr. Canning has passed away; the good 
that he ever effected it will soon be impossible to discover, so 
minute is it in substance; so evanescent in quality. But the 
mischief he helped to perpetuate; has been wide and lasting : 
its effects will still be seen; the great evil has not yet arrived. 
When a whole people have been generally excited, it is abso- 
lutely incumbent on a legislator immediately to provide some 
instruction for all classes. Ideas, new, and of active and con- 
tinuous influence, must necessarily be acquired by an excited 
nation: the people cannot remain in their previous state, 
and if they do not acquire good, they will acquire injurious 
notions, The want of instruction may for ages be hardly felt 
as an active evil to the general quiet and well-being of society ; 
but these ages must be ages of national lethargy; once dissipate 
that lethargy, and ignorance will be found the most prolific 
source of misery. Ifa legislator have not made this discovery, 
he must be deemed lamentably ignorant; if he have, and yet 
act without reference to the fact, he must be deemed criminally 
reckless of the great duties of his station. It must have been 
evident to any man possessed of the most ordinary penetration, 
that within this last thirty years, a great change has come upon 
the people of this country. There is a thorough movement in 
all classes. ‘There is a desire among all ranks to investigate 
their condition, to question all existing institutions and rules, 
and a hope has sprung up among them, that much of the misery 
they endure may be remedied by an attention to their general 
as well as individual concerns. A wise legislator, seeing this 
change, wishing to direct the inquiries of the people in the 
right way, and by the right means, would have been anxious to 
facilitate the imparting of instruction to all classes. There is 
much talk of enlarged views, and liberal policy, and people are 
very apt to fancy, that busying one’s self about the determina- 
tions of foreign sovereigns, being conversant with the plans of 
Russia, and Austria, and France, and Spain, &c., bringing into 
consideration the various means of balancing the powers of 
Europe, and talking largely of securing just rights, and proper 
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prerogatives—that these things, and such other vapid empty 
jargon, are proofs of large and statesman-like purposes. These, 
however, are vulgar topics, and are usually seized by vulgar 
minds, They are great in their immediate importance ; the 
merest fool can see that importance, and can easily prate about it. 
Besides, matters of distinct and individual consideration ever 
attract attention. There is always a full attendance in the 
House of Commons, for example, when a personal explanation 
is expected, but a House would hardly be made to discuss the 
question of national education. Thus, Mr. Canning was careless 
of popular instruction, and in one of the most important crises 
of national improvement did his utmost (and fatally effective 
was the course pursued), to retard the instruction of the people. 
Despising the dictates of all sound policy, in a moment of high 
excitement, the means of instruction were suddenly destroyed ; 
the people were allowed to obtain what ideas they could, to 
form what judgments chance might offer. To the governing 
powers, these judgments have been and are bitterly hostile ; 
to the peace and well-being of society itself they are often 
opposed. Hate has sprung up in the poorer classes to all less 
miserable than themselves, and we are at this day reaping the 
fruits (in the shape of burning and commotion) of the Six Acts 
which Mr. Canning favoured. Years will be required to amal- 
gamate thoroughly the various classes of society. They now 
stand against each other as enemies ; and view the endeavour 
of one another with reciprocal suspicion. ‘They hate and are 
ready to ill-treat each other. ‘To. promote the education of 
the people, to provide good for future generations, by a far- 
sighted and generous policy, to insure peace to this country 
and to Europe, was an object beyond the ken of Mr. Canning’s 
vision. He was occupied in personal and immediate matters. 
The present pressed upon and fully occupied his narrow mind ; 
for the purpose of personal ease and gratification he put in 
jeopardy the future happiness of his country ; was unable to 
foresee the mischief he was doing, and even foreseeing would 
have been regardless of it. Mr. Huskisson acquiesced in all 
these measures, and being a person of much influence, must 
bear a large portion of the blame attaching to them. 

If we are to consider Mr, Canning’s advocacy of the Catholic 
claims a proof of a liberal and enlightened mind, in what way 
are we to view his opposition to the Test and Corporation Acts ? 
If, on principle, it was just to admit one body of Dissenters, viz. 
the Catholics, to a participation of political rights, why, as a 
matter of principle, were other classes of dissenters to be 
excluded? These latter classes were in fact admitted; but 
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there were laws, humiliating in their effects, but not efficient as 
a prevention. These laws, working, according to all admittance, 
unmixed evil, it was proposed to abolish. Mr. Canning, the 
friend of religious toleration, vehemently objected to having these 
noxious laws erased from the Statute-book. Mr. Huskisson, who 
shines by the reflected light of Mr. Canning’s liberality did 
the same. We are not here considering the immediate benefit 
produced by Mr. Canning’s advocacy of the Catholic claims ; 
but are endeavouring to learn the state and class of mind which 
that advocacy evidenced. If we find it resulting from estab- 
lished and regular principles of toleration, then it is an evidence 
of liberality, and pro tanto, of an enlightened policy. But it 
cannot be supposed to result from a principle, when, in the 
same breath that he declared himself the friend of Catholic 
Emancipation, he as avowedly declared himself the favourer of 
intolerance to the Dissenters. In truth, his conduct in both 
cases was mere policy; he was astute as regarded his own 
interests, but he neither possessed nor cared for, any honest 
desire of strict adherence to a rule of right. Right was that 
best to suit his purposes, and much profession of liberality was 
employed with the same end; thus satire had formerly been 
used against “ the large and liberal cant of the day.” 

Mr. Pitt had in youth made certain declarations respecting 
Catholic Emancipation. On the union of Ireland with Great 
Britain, he gave certain pledges respecting the same subject ; 
and these pledges he pretended to hold sacred; but he left 
the ministry rather than fulfil them: he returned, and never 
redeemed them. Mr. Canning having no slight sagacity where 
he himself was concerned, took warning by the mistake of his 
friend and patron; he never very vehemently opposed Catholic 
Emancipation ; up to the time of the Regency, he was rather its 
enemy than promoter; still, he was neither pledged for nor 
against the measure. And the reason he assigned for his care- 
lessness respecting a subject, which he afterwards pretended to 
consider of vital importance, was, that George III was opposed 
to any concession of political power to this class of his peeple. 
So that, because George III was a bigot, Mr. Canning chose to 
neglect a paramount duty. 


* Gentlemen,’ he says, in a speech at Liverpool, ‘ these opinions are 
not new opinions of mine, though I hear also that I am accused of 
having recently adopted them. Gentlemen, that accusation is false. 
Those opinions I imbibed, inherited, from Mr. Pitt. Had he lived, I 
have no doubt he would now have been acting upon them. I say 
now, because from Mr. Pitt I also inherited the determination never 
myself to stir, and to resist any attempt on the part of others to stir, 
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the Catholic question during the life time, the living reign, of our 
beloved and venerated sovereign. While he lived to the cares and 
duties of his station, I did resist all attempts to force that question into 
discussion, quite as earnestly as if I had myself thought differently 
upon it,’ 

This being explained signifies, that the principle upon which 
he acted was not toleration, but self-aggrandizement. What 
had George the Third’s foolish bigotry, to do with the question ? 
Was not the great principle of religious toleration, the same under 
George III as under George IV? Is it because a bigot sits on 
the throne, that legislators are to become bigots also? Are 
great principles to be deserted when they most need support ? 
If all persons had acted after the fashion of Mr. Canning, the 
principle of toleration would never have been acknowledged. 
He is the friend of a principle who bears it through the 
dangers of its voyage; not he who encumbers it with help, 
when it has reached the haven in safety. 

Mr. Canning, however, did not use the same language in 
1807, on the breaking-up of the then ministry. In answer to lord 
Howick, he says, “ the noble lord had assumed that he (Mr. 
Canning) was of the same opinion with himself on the subject of 
the bill ; (viz., for emancipatingthe Catholics) but the noble lord 
had no right to judge of him, but from his public votes in Par- 
liament. He had given but one vote on this question, and that 
was in 1804, with Mr. Pitt, against the Catholic Question.” 
Here, then, he distinctly lays claim to being an opponent to 
the Catholic claims, yet afterwards he could say, that he had 
always been their friend. 

He was at this time united with Mr. Perceval, and was the 
great talker of the administration, against the persons who had 
just left the ministry, expressly because the king would not 
lend his sanction to the Catholic Relief Bill. With these per- 
sons, moreover, a few days before they left office, Mr. Canning 
had been in treaty; he knew their sentiments on this great 
measure. George III was still alive, yet would he, had they 
remained in office, joined heart and hand in bringing in this 
very measure. It was found, however, that the ministry, if 
honest, could not remain in office, then it was, that Mr. Can- 
ning turned round, and being possessed of their places, defended 
intolerance, and opposed Catholic Emancipation. To have 
multiplied inconsistencies more rapidly, to have made them 
more gross, was impossible. It was at this period that he 
fell under the lash of Sidney Smith, writing under the name of 
Peter Plymley ; and expressly was he subject to that lash, 
because he was the violent enemy of religious toleration, 
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because heopposed the emancipation of the Catholics. In closing 
one of his letters Peter observes :— 

* As for the light and frivolous jester, of whom it is your mis- 
fortune to think so highly, learn, my dear Abraham, that this 
political Killigrew, just before the breaking-up of the last 
administration, was in actual treaty with them for a place ; and 
if they had survived twenty-four hours longer, he would 
have now been declaiming against the cry of ‘ No Popery!’ 
instead of inflaming it. With this practical comment on the 
baseness of human nature, I bid you adieu.” 

Again he says,— 

“In the last year, land to the amount of eight thousand 
pounds was purchased by the Catholics of Ireland. Do you 
think it possible to be- Perceval,and be-Canning, and be-Castle- 
reagh such a body of men as this out of their common rights, 
and their common sense? Mr. George Canning may laugh 
and joke at the idea of Protestant bailiffs ravishing Catholic 
ladies under the 9th clause of the Sunset Bill; but if some 
better remedy is not applied to the distractions of Ireland than 
the jocularity of Mr. Canning, they will soon put an end to his 
pension; and to the pension of those “near and dear relatives,” 
for whose eating and drinking, washing and cloathing, every man 
in the United Kingdom now pays his two-pence or three-pence 
a year. You may call these observations coarse if you please ; 
but I have no idea that the Sophias and Carolines of any man 
breathing are to eat national veal, to drink public tea, to wear 
treasury ribbands, and then we are to be told, that it is coarse to 
animadvert upon this pitiful and eleemosynary splendor. If 
this is right, why not mention it? If it is wrong, why should 
not he who enjoys the ease of supporting his sisters in this 
manner, bear the shame of it? Every body seems hitherto to 
have spared a man who never spares any body.” 

These extracts are made to shew the current feelings of the 
time. We will close this subject with one more extract from 
his biographer. In speaking of the attacks of Peter Plymley, he 
says— 

* These are among some of the items in the aggregate sum which 
all men must pay, who rise to eminence by the strength of their 
talents, and the laxity of their principles. We have presented in the 
most agreeable form the sentiments which Mr. Canning’s elevation 
and political conduct awakened in many bosoms. It is evident, that 
he was becoming more and more formidable to the Opposition ; and 
yet on many questions his heart must have been with them. We 
regret that his negotiation with them was not concluded before their 
dismission. He was never a thorough tory, but often voted with them 
from constraint and necessity.’ 
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It might, we think, with more justice be said, he was never 
any thing else but a tory hack, and never acted against the 
tories, but from constraint and necessity, meaning of his own 
interest. It appears a strange conclusion, that, because a man 
opposes a party on one single question, and that only during the 
last few months of his life, but yet supports them on every other, he 
is not of them, but against them. Mr. Canning, however, had no 
party, he was of all, or any, as it suited his purpose. He was a 
whig in youth, in order to be educated ; he was a tory in order 
to gain a place under Mr. Pitt; he was ready to join the whigs 
in 1807, in order to be reinstated in office ; he abused them and 
joined their opponents a few days after for the same end. He 
remained with the tories till lord Liverpool died, because there 
was every probability in favour of their permanently retaining 
place. When lord Liverpool was politically dead, Mr. Canning 
fought hard for the highest place. Mr. Peei was now his 
opponent, and for the purpose of obtaining this highest place, 
the one turned liberal on the subject of the Catholic claims, the 
other became more than ever furious in bigotry. Mr. Can- 
ning in 1801, was against Catholic Emancipation ; in 1807 he 
was 5 ready to support it; in the same year he was again its 
opponent, and continued so in reality, till he saw, that if he 
would oust his colleagues, he must find some popular bone of 
contention with them. He again became a friend to the 
Catholics. What evidence, we now ask, is his liberality on this 
point, of that generosity of purpose, and enlightened feeling which 
are so lavishly ascribed to him? 

The other topics we cannot now stop to examine ; the pre- 
sent article has already stretched beyond the ordinary limit, and 
we gladly escape from the painful task of exposing the low pro- 
fligacy of these political adventurers. 

The observations here made on the conduct of Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Huskisson, are made solely with a view to explain the 
character of the men themselves. To learn what immediate 
good or evil their measures effected is another inquiry; and the 
matter would require a much more ample investigation than 
the present. For example, the supposed free- trade system of 
Mr. Huskisson, and the foreign policy of Mr. Canning, would 
need each a separate article. A general consideration of their 
conduct is all that has been here attempted, and evidence has 
been adduced solely with reference to that general view. And 
this view has been taken to illustrate the still more general 
observations made at the commencement respecting the public 
men of this country. 

The painful conclusion from these various observations is but 
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too plain; while, under the present government, the qualifica- 
tions of a public man are required to be of a much higher class 
than would be needed were our institutions more wisely 
fashioned, the difficulty of choosing, and the evil consequences 
of error, are alarmingly increased. Probity, talent, industry, 
and courage, are the requisites to constitute a legislator—but 
where the temptation to dishonesty is strong, there, of necessity, 
the virtuous habits require to be more confirmed and active— 
where the difficulties to be conquered are greater and more 
various, there should the ability and courage be greater likewise 
—and where there are few to labour, and yet much work to be 
accomplished, there must the industry of those who do labour 
be more constant and efficient. But where shall we turn to find 
these more exalted qualities? How can the people distinguish 
between the patriot and the political adventurer ? 

Another occasion will be found for gathering further instruc- 
tion from the sources which popular pretensions open upon us— 
and we hope to turn that occasion to good account. 





Arr. Il—1. Substance of several Courses of Lectures on Music, read in 
the University of Oxford, and in the Metropolis. By William 
Crotch, Mus.D. Longman. 1831. 

2.—Musical Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. By Eliza Flower. 
1 Vol. Quarto. 1831. 


F the various Reforms and Revolutions, now in progress, issue, 
as we have no doubt they will ultimately issue, in a very ma- 
terial improvement of the condition of society, it may reasonably 
be expected that the Fine Arts will be made to contribute to the 
common enjoyment of mankind much more largely than they 
have done hitherto. The object of all institutions shall be, say 
the St. Simonites, the melioration of the condition, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, of the poorest and most numerous class of 
society. And in this particular, the St. Simonites speak like 
wise men, true patriots, andinspired prophets. When people get 
good governments they may expect those governments to prove 
their goodness by doing good. And when the government and 
the people are in harmony, and the power of the community is 
guided by the intelligence of the community, an immense 
amount of happiness must be created. At present, the gover- 
nors and the governed stand in a relation of hostility towards each 
other. There is a constant effort on the one part to extend the 
power already possessed, and on the other to restrain that 
power. Free and liberal institutions are only so many checks ; 
contrivances, not for the direction of power, but for the preven- 
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tion of its abuse. And this prevention is the first thing to be 
obtained: but it is far from being the whole. If government 
is only an evil to be ceaselessly watched and guarded against, 
its total abolition were a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
A cheaper police, just for the prevention of murder and robbery, 
might surely be established. Government has much higher 
aims to answer, when once it can be made to work in accord- 
ance with the knowledge, the will, and the interests, of the 
community. It will then become the means for accomplishing 
the great ends of social union. And it will be discovered that 
men unite in society, not merely that pockets may not be 
picked, nor heads broken, with impunity, but that by mutual 
intercourse and co-operation, intellect may be stimulated, cha- 
racter elevated, and enjoyments multiplied. 

A mighty impulse must needs be given to the Fine Arts by 
those changes in the state of society which shall extend the 
information, and diminish the toils, of the great majority. 
There is no patronage like public patronage. The highest in- 
spiration with which the genius of an artist can be filled is that 
produced by anticipating that his work shall find entrance to the 
senses, move the feelings, and command the applause, of a mul- 
titude capable of appreciating its excellence. The sculptors of 
Greece, and the painters of Italy surpassed all that have yet ap- 
peared, because they possessed this advantage in a higher 
degree than any other artists. They wrought for the many, 
rather than the few ; and in their case the qualifications of the 
many, to judge and enjoy, were raised by peculiar circum- 
stances to an unusual height. 


** Fit audience let me find, though few,” 


is the prayer of the poet in a dilemma which is forced upon 
him, to his grief and calamity, by the existing state of society. 
He then rightly resolves to sacrifice present celebrity to future 
fame. He will not sully his noble gifts by making them sub- 
servient to the low taste of the vulgar of his day. He creates 
for himself a public by the imaginary aggregation of the better 
spirits which shall successively exist in after-generations. He 
chaunts his song to the enlightened multitudes that shall throng 
around him in the Elysian fields of futurity. The very fiction 
shews the kind of stimulus for which his heart is craving. It 
indicates whence the impulse must be derived, under the power 
of which poet, painter, or musician shall best glorify his 
art, and show what it can accomplish for human enjoy- 
ment. ‘To raise society as it may, and as we trust it yet shall 
be raised, by the power of universal education, and by the removal 
of those institutions which monopolise wealth in the hands of 
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the privileged few, and draw it away from those by whom 
it is produced, will tend to perfectionate humanity in every 

int of view. While the characters and enjoyments of the 
multitude will be indefinitely exalted, the comparatively few 
who are endowed with genius, the real aristocracy of nature, 
will find “ fit audience ” and numerous too, for whom they will 
achieve “ things unattempted yet ;” snatching many “a grace 
beyond the reach of art,” before art thus possessed “ a kingdom 
for a stage,” and unfolding a power of progress, in their various 
modes of ministering to human enjoyment, commensurate with 
that development of man’s capacity for enjoyment which must 
take place when social institutions shall do their best for all the 
individuals who constitute society. 

We feel no sympathy, therefore, in the lamentations over the 
decline of his art with which Dr. Crotch has filled his fourth 
chapter. We take the notion to bea mere crotchet. Music is 
no exception to the general rule. Progress is the law of hu- 
manity, notwithstanding all apparent or temporary retrogra- 
dations ; and all the Fine Arts have before them a long and glo- 
rious career, if not an interminable one. They are the ornament 
and delight of life to men of highly cultivated minds. But the 
universality of a state of high mental cultivation will be one of 
the results of that great re-organization of society which must 
take place—which has actually commenced. The march of im- 
provement will have its music. The world’s revolution will not 
want its ¢a tra. 

“ But,” says Dr. Crotch, “church music is on the decline. 
Sublimity is the highest walk of our art, as of every other. Our 
art is, therefore, on the decline.” This is as true as that “ the 
age of chivalry is gone;” and as much to the purpose. Dr. 
Crotch’s own account of the change is rather singular as a de- 
scription of deterioration. ‘Improvements have indeed been 
made in the contexture of the score, in the flow of melody, in 
the accentuation and expression of the words, in the beauty of 
the solo, and the delicacy of the accompaniment.” This seems 
all very satisfactory. Such a decline must, in the course of 
nature, be long in coming to a fall. ‘ But these are not 
indications of the sublime.” There’s the rub. Church music 
“has been gradually, though not imperceptibly, losing its 
character of sublimity ever since about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century.” The loss, so much lamented by the Lecturer, 
appears to be that of a stern, antique, and really mono- 
tonous simplicity. Simplicity is sublimity, and sublimity is 
height, and so we go down, down, down. The reason of this 
change of style is very obvious. Our church music has not 
been, during that period, what it was before, a vehicle for the 
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solemn worship of Almighty God. The musicians and the wor- 
shippers have parted company. The gentlemen of the choir 
and organ have performed to their own praise and glory, and 
very much for their own exclusive gratification. To bring back 
the old music, we must bring back the old devotion ; or there 
must arise a new devotion of an analogous character. Should 
religious feeling ever again require that peculiar mode of ex- 
pression, composers will soon be found who will give it, with all 
the power of genius, which must else find other forms for its 
manifestation. ‘The disuse of the long church-notes no more 
proves a decline of the art of music, than the disuse of the 
long Greek vowels proves a decline of the art of speech. 
Religion employs another language, though “still her speech 
is song.” Churches and chapels resound with those brisk, 
boisterous and vulgar airs, which indicate, that religion 
has exchanged her stateliness and solemnity for zeal and fami- 
liarity. The time may come when the solemnity of the expres- 
sion, and the universality of the religious feeling shall be united. 
Then the old church-music will be revived and perfected. At 
any rate, it is evident that psalmody is where it should be, fol- 
lowing the course of religious feeling ; if it has descended in 
becoming popular, the expansion will prepare for its re-ascent, 
and that to a higher and more permanent elevation. The tem- 
porary degradation of the art, if such it be, and we do not deny 
that, which the Lecturer deplores, is a proof that there is no real 
decline, that there is a sure tendency to advance, for that music 
follows the progress, the upward progress, of society and of man, 

We are the more desirous of exposing this fallacy, although 
our limits will not allow us to pursue it as we wish through all 
the various branches, and the history of the art, because on the 
whole we regard this little book of Dr. Crotch’s as a very 
pleasant and popular work. It is written in a very simple and 
unpretending style ; the opinions seem impartial ; the manner 
and the statements are generally interesting ; and the author’s 
amiable spirit, and his love of an art which to him is almost 
nature, and came to him in his cradle, are delightful. We must 
add, that the inference with which he concludes is decidedly 
favourable to our view of the subject. 

‘ The result, then, of these statements is, that the public taste of 
this nation is in a gradual state of improvement ; and notwithstanding 
the decline of the art itself, which has been shown in a former part of 
this work, has attained a higher stage of advancement than it has 
known for half a century.’—p. 158. 

We wonder he should not have perceived the inconsistency. 
The public taste improving, and the art declining, are, for any 
length of time, totally incompatible phenomena. 
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According to Dr. Crotch’s notion of the sublime and beauti- 
ful, Song-music must be assigned to an inferior department of 
the art. It is, however, the most popular, and, therefore, affords 
the best test of decline or advance. A similar theory in poetry 
would rank Burns, as a ballad-monger, at the bottom of our list 
of bards. So let that pass. Squabbles for precedency are a 
folly not to be tolerated in Apollo’s court. Genius is rank 
there, in whatever department it may have evinced its presence 
and its power. It may be shown in any, from the epic to the 
epigram ; from the oratorio to the arietta ; and in any, the capa- 
bility, the principle, the prospect, of future progress may be 
unfolded. Now this is what we find in the other work, of which 
the title is placed at the head of this article. In Miss Flower’s 
“ Musical Illustrations of the Waverley Novels,” there are not 
only indications of genius as indisputable as could have been 
displayed in the highest walks of the art, but there is also a new 
ascent gained, a new prospect opened, in the art itself, which 
we welcome as a pledge of its keeping pace with the progress of 
society. The peculiarity of these compositions is not merely in 
the original combinations which their harmonies so frequently 
present; nor in the pure taste and poetical feeling which they 
continually display ; but in the extent and systematic manner 
in which a practical knowledge, at least, of the philosophy of 
the human mind is applied to the production of an appropriate 
musical expression, for not only the words of sir Walter’s 
ballads, separately considered, but also for the characters, emo- 
tions, and situations, with which these words are associated in 
the novels. They are, really and truly, “ Musical Illustrations,” 
efficient and beautiful illustrations, of the Waverley Novels. 

The philosophy of the human mind is the vital, immortal, 
and progressive principle of all sciences and arts. We have 
endeavoured recently, in our review of Tennyson’s lyrics, to 
show its intimate connection with poetry. The remarks then 
made apply to our present purpose. If it only act upon music 
indirectly, by means of its influence on poetry, that alone 
would be enough to save the art from deterioration. But it has 
a direct influence. All great composers, as well as all great 
poets, have been largely indebted to it for their pre-eminence. 
Dryden understood this fact, and described it in his famous ode. 
The real instrument on which Timotheus played was the soul 
of Alexander: the lyre was only the intermediate mechanism 
by which he struck the chords of the conqueror’s heart. He 
(Dryden’s Timotheus that is) could have written all that is 
worth reading in Cogan’s Philosophy of the Passions. The 
ratio ultima does not come out when we are told, that “ Love 
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was crowned, but music won the cause.” Music won it 
in the strength of philosophy, without which she is only 
“sounding brass, or the tinkling cymbal.” Haydn’s Canzonets 
(there have been few better things since the days of Orpheus) 
are acase in point. They are metaphysical studies. So are 
very many of the compositions of Purcell, Handel, and Mozart : 
therefore are they immortal. This is also the secret of the 

ower of Weber, and of Spohr. It makes their musical science 
available for the production of such effects as no combination 
of sounds under the guidance of any inferior principle could ever 
have realized. The “ Last Judgment” was brought out in this 
country with fear and trembling. It was supposed, even by 
those whose experience best qualified them to judge, that no 
audience was likely to be collected of sufficient musical acquire- 
ment to appreciate its excellence. The result was an instructive 
lesson to the profession. The effect was electrical. It bespoke 
the presence of some far higher power than that of the mere 
science of harmonious sound. That science was the body, not 
the soul, of the performance. It was agency directed by one 
who might have been great as an orator, poet, or philosopher— 
a Jeremy Taylor in the pulpit,a Kean on the stage, a Brown 
in the lecture-room, or a Mirabeau in the tribune. Music needs 
such minds, not in the “few and far-between ”’ way in which 
they have yet appeared; but as it may be hoped they will arise, 
when the requisite stimulus shall be applied, and the art shall be 
required to minister, through the senses, to the minds and hearts 
of intelligent multitudes. 

The Musical Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, are a preli- 
bation of the feast, which will be spread when mankind ge- 
nerally shall have discovered the use of their senses, and been 
enabled, by the previous possession of their rights, to turn the 
discovery to account. The ballads of sir Walter Scott are, as well 
as the tales in which they are enshrined, essentially popular 
—popular in their construction and quality we mean ; and Miss 
Flower’s melodies and accompaniments shew a high degree of 
poetical taste, and, we may almost add, of metaphysical acute- 
ness. There is a mental philosophy in them, which makes them 
belong as much to science and literature, as to art, and entitles 
them to analysis among the best intellectual productions of the 
day. They area specimen of the songs of the world to come, 
when the human race shall have won the world from its mono- 
polists, and learned to enjoy it. a 

The Musical Illustrations consist of fourteen compositions, 
not arranged in any particular order, but serving to display a 
very extraordinary versatility. Simple and scientific, classical 
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and romantic, English, French, and Scotch, wild and devotional, 
sentimental and bacchanalian ; all these varieties of style are 
attempted, and with felicitous success. No. ],—“ Hail to thee, 
thou holy herb,” (from Waverley) has the simplicity of the 
ancient chaunt. Sir Walter speaks of the words as translated 
from the Gaelic—they are, in fact, old English, and with the 
variations of the Saviour’s name for that of “our Lady,” and 
Mount Calvary for “Olivet,” may be found in Reginald Scot’s 
work on Witchcraft. It belongs to the age when conjuration 
was religion. Miss Flower has set it in conformity with its 
original character. Her witches (it is arranged as a quartet ) 
are in devout earnest—they do a holy and solemn deed—and 
their strains are worthy of the abbey or the cathedral, to which, 
probably, at the period when these verses originated, they 
might have been transferred without any very strong sense of 
impiety, or even of incongruity. By a crescendo on the words 
at which the magic herb 1s plucked—* In our Lady’s blessed 
name”’—and the repetition of the first verse fortissimo, a 
picturesque and almost dramatic effect is given to this simple 
composition. The words which, in the first instance, indicated 
the pleasure of discovering the anxiously sought-for plant, in 
their repetition express a devotional exultation in the possession 
of the prize. The scene is sketched to the imagination, and 
though a very simple outline, it enhances the enjoyment of the 
melody. 

No. 2—St. Swithin’s Chair, is the legendary ballad sung by 
Rose Bradwardine to Waverley. 

The description of his heroine’s singing, by which Scott intro- 
duces this ballad, contains hints to which the attention of many 
composers might be advantageously directed. It must delight 
him to have found one, who not only fully realizes his own idea, 
but adds thereto those higher qualities, which he did not deem 
it necessary to introduce. 


** She sung with great taste and feeling, and with a respect to the 
sense of what she uttered, that might be proposed in example to 
ladies of much superior musical talent. Her natural good sense 
taught her that if, as we are assared by high authority, music be 
‘married to immortal verse,’ they are very often divorced by the 
performer in the most shameful manner. It was, perhaps, owing to 
this sensibility to poetry, and power of combining its expression with 
those of the musical notes, that her singing gave more pleasure to all 
the unlearned in music, and even to many of the learned, than could 
have been communicated by a much finer voice and more brilliant 
execution, unguided by the same delicacy of feeling.” 


There are composers, and those, too, of some “ mark and 
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likelihood” who would have sorely tasked the ingenuity of 
Rose Bradwardine to sing their melodies, and yet preserve 
“respect to the sense of what she uttered,” and combine the 
expression of the emotions implied in the poetry, with those of 
the musical notes. It is high comparative praise, though amongst 
the lowest of the merits of the compositions before us, that they 
are invariably faithful to the meaning and feeling of the verses 
to which they are appended. The rythm, the emphasis, the 
pauses, the inflections of the poetry, are always those also of 
the music. The tones with which an accomplished reader 
would recite the verses, are made the basis of the melody. 
There is no surer guide to the formation of an appropriate and 
expressive air. 

Iuch more than this elementary excellence was required to 
accomplish a musical incarnation of. the magic, the mystery, 
and the terrors, of the wild legend of St. Swithin’s Chair. By 
the judicious transposition of some of the verses, the omission 
of others, and the repetition, as a burthen, of the commencing 
lines,— 

“© On Hallow-Mass Eve, ere you boune ye to rest, 
Ever beware that your couch be bless’d,”’ 
Miss Flower has wonderfully increased the effectiveness of 
the original composition. The intermingling of the natural 
and the preternatural, the preponderance of the latter, and its 
increasing terrors to a climax of breathless awe, are expressed 
by alternations of major and minor, a simple but flexible air, 
and, in the accompaniment, an extraordinary succession of 
sounds, at once imitative yet unearthly, from which we are 
relieved by the final recurrence of the burthen, as if waking 
from a frightful dream, and shaking off the pressure of the 
night-mare. This piece is perfect in its kind—it is Fuseli 
music. It contrasts beautifully with Nos. 3 and 4, from the 
Bride of Lammermoor, the song of Lucy Ashton, and that of 
Norman, the Forester; the one full of feminine grace and 
archness, subdued into a brief strain of pathos, on which ‘the 
voice lingers at the close; the other with a dash of rougher 
sarcasm, yet kind and frank; an air which makes us hear the 
elastic step of the light-hearted yeoman, as he goes off to 
the greenwood, at the dawn of day, to his toil which is a 
sport. There is much peculiar character in each of these 
songs; and it is nicely discriminated. Nos. 6, 1], 12, 13, 
“ One hour with thee,” (Woodstock), ‘‘ Wert thou like me in 
life’s low vale,” (Legend of Montrose), “ Farewell to North- 
maven,” and “ Love wakes and weeps,” (from the Pirate), 
we must dismiss with the same general commendation. The 
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second of them is a very touching air, and must be popular, or 
the love of Scotch ballad-music is all affectation ; and the last, 
the Pirate’s serenade to Minna, is eminently graceful. By 
omitting the second verse, one of those contrasts is obtained 
in which Miss Flower seems to delight, and the same air gives 
us one of the most lulling of lullabies, and most animating 
of reveillees. 

No. 5 (from Guy Mannering) is the song of Meg Merri- 
lies over the dying man, in the hovel, “ Wasted, weary, 
wherefore stay?” This is altogether a more powerful compo- 
sition than any that we have yet mentioned. It does not, 

erhaps, shew a greater command over the capabilities of the 
instrument than the “ Legend of St. Swithin’s Chair ;” but it 
works more strongly upon the feelings; it has more of human 
interest ; it appeals to the heart as well as, like that, to the 
imagination. It might be taken for the strain which Collins 
meant to describe in his ‘‘ Ode on the Passions :” 
«© With woeful measures, wan Despair— 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguil’d ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air ! 
*T was sad by fits—by starts ’twas wild.” 

Miss Flower seems to know well the power, and the limits, 
of musical expression. She never oversteps those boundaries 
which the greatest masters have sometimes transgressed, and 
exposed themselves thereby deservedly to ridicule. There are 
no attempts to make music the vehicle of ideas which can only 
be received through some other sense than that of hearing. 
Sounds associated with objects of sight, are introduced for the 
purpose of calling up a picture to the imagination; and gene- 
rally suggestion is preferred to direct imitation. The latter, 
however, is introduced occasionally, and effectively. In Meg 
Merrilies’ chaunt, the slow and rocking movement with which 
she keeps time to its cadence, the recollection which rises to 
her mind, of the more solemn and sacred service of the church 
on similar occasions, the change from the supplicatory to the 
soothing, from imploring the Saints and the Virgin on behalf of 
the dying man’s soul, to quieting him under his corporeal 
agonies by images of physical repose, the nervous agitation 
with which she would hasten the painful passage of his parting 
spirit, the convulsive admonition to “ gasp his gasp, and groan 
his groan,” and the uprising both of her mind and body as the 
wretch expires and the day breaks, are told as distinctly and 
beautifully as it is possible for the musical art, or any other art, 
or nature, to convey them to the senses and the soul. 

Nos. 7 “ Here’s a health to King Charles,” (Woodstock) and 
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10, “ Trowl the Brown Bowl,” (Ivanhoe) are two bacchanalian 
songs, the first replete with the fervour of Cavalier loyalty ; the 
second full of “ tipsy mirth and revelry,” and worthy of being 
classed with the celebrated drinking-song in Der Freyschutz, 
and Marschner’s glee “In winter we should drink, boys,” in 
Der Vampyr. The first harmonizes well with the French wines 
which exhilarated the gentlemen of King Charles’s days ; and 
the latter with the ripe brown ale on whieh knights and friars 
caroused in the older times of Robin Hood and Richard Coeur- 
de-lion. 

No. 9, “ The Hymn of Rebecca,” from Ivanhoe, is distin- 
guished by a skilful accompaniment, which seems to guide and 
sustain the voice in its devout invocation of Him “ who led his 
people like a flock through the wilderness.” 

No. 14, ‘‘ Then in my gown of sober grey,” is the motto to 
the 7th Chap. v. 3, of the Monastery, (printed here by mistake 
the “ Abbot”). The music is strongly marked with that meta- 
physical character which we have described as pervading the 
whole volume. It is, in fact, an analysis of the mental state of 
the individual who is supposed to give utterance to the verses. 
Disappointed affection has determined him to retire from the 
world, and seek refuge in a monastery. As he meditates on this 
resolution, he seems to behold himself in his noviciate “ gown 
of sober grey,” slowly tracing a winding path along the moun- 
tain’s side, alone and almost reluctantly, when a sudden turn 
discovers the gloomy building in which he is to pass the re- 
mainder of his days. He beholds it at first with a shudder, but 
soon, with an enforced calmness, proceeds to realise the life 
which he there shall lead, and the feelings which he shall there 
experience. He constrains himself to quietude by the anticipa- 
tion of its peaceful occupations, till the very mention of the inju- 
ries for whose forgiveness he determines to pray, excites his 
sense of wrong, and produces an ebullition of disappointed pas- 
sion, in the midst of which, his reference to its object révives 
the former tenderness of his feelings, and the song concludes in 
a tone of peaceful resignation where piety and affection blend 
harmoniously. All this is by implication and inference in the 
two simple verses quoted by Sir Walter, and Miss Flower must 
have seen it there with the keen eye of a philosopher and a poet 
before she wrought it out so expressively as she has done in the 
composition of the music. 

But there is a yet richer exhibition of this metaphysical 
faculty in the artist, and of the corresponding quality im the 
music, in the series of songs from the death-scene of Madge 
Wildfire, in the Heart of Mid Lothian. Sir Walter has here 
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done his best, and Miss Flower has done him justice. She has 
summoned all the resources.of her art, and they have not 
failed her. She has invoked the higher powers. of thought, 
fancy, and feeling, and they have been obedient. Changes, 
often rapid, but never unaccountable, of musical keys, and of 
mental emotions; difficult resolutions, and profound analyses ; 
peculiar modulations of tone .and modifications of thought ; 
traces of antique styles of composition, and of previous traits of 
character ; and illustrations of the power of association in the 
detection of latent allusion, and the accommodation to it of the 
musical expression, are here so singularly blended that the 
admiration which each might separately command is lost in the 
delight and wonder produced by their combination. The whole 
history and previous character of the poor victim, the termination 
of whose sufferings is so affectingly described; the childish 
gaiety of her days of innocence ; her insatiate vanity; her ad- 
miration of the gay and glittering, the wealthy and the lofty ; 
the mingled pride and fondness of the passion into which, and 
by which, she was betrayed ; the bitter disappointment of her 
ambitious hopes ; the religious enthusiasm to which, at some 
time, she had fled for refuge; the recklessness which had more 
frequently possessed her ; and the confused blendings of these 
shattered materials in her disorganized intellect; seem all to 
have been vividly present to the composer’s mind. We extract 
the scene as it stands in the Novel : 


‘Madge was singing when they entered—singing her own wild 
snatches of songs and obsolete airs, with a voice no longer over- 
strained by false spirits, but softened, saddened, and subdued by bodily 
exhaustion. She was still insane, but was no longer able to express 
her wandering ideas in the wild notes of her former state of exalted 
imagination. There was death in the plaintive tones of her voice, 
which yet, in this moderated and melancholy mood, had something of 
the lulling sound with which a mother sings her infant asleep. As 
Jeanie entered, she heard first the air, and then a part of the chorus 
and words, of what had been, perhaps, the song of a jolly harvest- 
home. 

‘<¢ Our work is over—over now, 

The good man wipes his weary brow, 

The last long wain wends slow away, 

And we are free to sport and play. 

*« The night comes on when sets the sun, 
And labor ends when day is done, 

When autumn’s gone and winter’s come 
We hold our jovial harvest-home.”’ 


‘ Jeanie ‘advanced to the bed-side when the strain was finished, 
and addressed Madge by her name. But it produced no symptoms of 
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recollection. On the contrary, the patient, like one provoked by inter- 
ruption, changed her posture, and called out, with an impatient tone, 
«« Nurse—nurse, turn my face to the wa’, that I may never answer to 
that name ony mair, and never see mair of a wicked world.” 

‘ The attendant on the hospital arranged her in her bed as she de- 
sired, with her face to the wall, and her back to the light. So soon 
as she was quiet in this new position, she began again to sing in the 
same low and modulated strains, as if she was recovering the state of 
abstraction which the interruption of her visitants had disturbed. The 
strain, however, was different, and rather resembled the music of the 
Methodist hymns, though the measure of the song was similar to that 
of the former : 


« «* When the fight of grace is fought— 
When the marriage-vest is wrought— 
When Faith has chased cold Doubt away, 
And Hope but sickens at delay— 

When Charity, imprisoned here, 

Longs for a more expanded sphere, 

Doff thy robes of sin and clay ; 
Christian, rise, and come away.” 


‘ The strain was solemn and affecting, sustained as it was by the 
pathetic warble of a voice which had naturally been a fine one, and 
which weakness, if it diminished its power, had improved in softness 
Archibald, though a follower of the court, and a poco-curante by pro- 
fession, was confused, if not affected ; the dairy-maid blubbered ; and 
Jeanie felt the tears rise spontaneously to her eyes. Even the nurse, 
accustomed to all modes in which the spirit can pass, seemed consi- 
derably moved. 

* The patient was evidently growing weaker, as was intimated by 
an apparent difficulty of breathing, which seized her from time to 
time, and by the utterance of low listless moans, intimating that 
nature was succumbing in the last conflict. But the spirit of melody, 
which must originally have so strongly possessed this unfortunate 
young woman, seemed at every interval of ease, to triumph over her pain 
and weakness. And it was remarkable, that there could always be 
traced in her songs something appropriate, though perhaps only ob- 
liquely or collaterally so, to her present situation. Her next seemed 
to be the fragment of some old ballad : 


««* Cauld is my bed, Lord Archibald, 
And sad my sleep of sorrow ; 

But thine sall be as sad and cauld, 
My fause true-love ! to-morrow. 


««* And weep ye not, my maidens free, 
Though death your mistress borrow ; 
For he for whom I die to day, 
Shall die for me to-morrow.” 


* Again she changed the tune to one wilder, less monotonous, and 
less regular. But of the words only a fragment or two could be col- 
lected by those who listened to this singular scene. 

Z2 
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« « Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early, 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 
«« Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me ?””— 
«« When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye!” 
* * * * 
« «¢ Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly ?””— 
“« The grey-headed sexton, 
That delves the grave duly.” 
* + * * 
« « The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady ; 
The owl from the steeple sing, 
* Welcome, proud lady !’ ” 

‘ Her voice died away with the last notes, and she fell into a slumber, 
from which the experienced attendant assured them, that she never 
would awake at all, or only in the death-agony. 

‘ The nurse’s prophecy proved true. The poor maniac parted with 
existence, without again uttering a sound of any kind.’ 

The first air is so constructed as to answer the double purpose 
required by the novelist. With merely a variation in the time 
and tone of singing, it is at once “the song of a jolly harvest- 
home,” and the “ softened, saddened, and subdued” melody of 
an exhausted mind and body. It is the faint and plaintive echo 
of a joyous shout—the more plaintive because it is such an 
echo. From the song of her innocent sportiveness, the entrance 
of Jeanie Deans, the pure and devout, leads the thoughts of the 
maniac to her own less principled, but more enthusiastic and 
fitful experience of religious consolations. Accordingly, to the 
second extract the composer has assigned a melody which, 
while it is well adapted to the words, and sustains their charac- 
ter of sacredness, is yet perceptibly, though slightly and deli- 
cately, tinged with the fervour of methodistic worship. In the 
music of the next fragment, the sudden swell of the voice, from 
its low moaning, as in pride at the name of “ Lord Archibald ;” 
the accelerando of indignant triumph, in the third line ; the fall 
from the tone of reproach upon that of tenderness at “ my false 
true-love ;” the wildness, the raving, but still intermingled with 
abrupt touches of feeling, in the next verse; and the return to 
the moan at the commencement, but in a deeper cadence ; the 
“cold, cold” of a lower stage in the sinking of the sufferer 
towards dissolution; are some of the beauties of a composition 
which might, without assumption, or disappointment, be intro- 
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duced by the challenge, “If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now.” The last fragment has some combinations and 
transitions, most successfully managed, of a bold and dextrous 
character. They are only employed to render the poetical ex- 
pression more perfect and intense. The remarks just made on 
the identification of the character of Madge Wildfire with the 
ever varying style of the composition, are here amply verified. It is 
astrange and touching melange of wildness, beauty, and pathos. 
The whole compass of feeling of the individual character is 
glanced at, from the staccato notes, enforcing the singer to tell 
of “six braw gentlemen,” in a manner indicative that the love 
of finery was not yet extinct, to the repeated ‘* Welcome, proud 
lady ;” in which, at last, the voice gradually fails, sinks, and 
dies away. 

Our analysis has been that of the poetical, and not the scien- 
tific merit of this music, or rather, of the former as an element 
of the latter ; because we deem that to be its most remarkable 
peculiarity, and derive from it intimations of the progress of 
the art. Nor is this species of beauty too refined tor common 
enjoyment. It must be felt by every one who has enjoyed and 
is familiar with the novels, though many may not be aware of 
the precise nature of the means by which the effect upon their 
senses and feelings is produced. Obviously that effect is one 
which may be increasingly produced, and will be increasingly 
delightful, with the progress of intelligence. 

The principle which has been applied to music, will also apply 
to painting, statuary, architecture, and all the ornamental arts. 
All are susceptible of indefinite improvement. All are under 
the expanding influence of that central power of human know- 
ledge and happiness, the philosophy of the mind. All are des- 
tined to act, and, in turn, be acted upon, by the spread of inform- 
ation, acquirement, education in the best sense of the word, 
amongst the great body of the people. To each and all a 
mightier stimulus will be applied than has yet been felt, in the 
power of popular applause and enjoyment, which will be as the 
rod of Moses striking the rock ; and streams of pleasure and 
refreshment will gush forth in what have hitherto been the 
barren wastes and wildernesses of human life. 

It is desirable that the tendencies of society, the prospects of 
the human race, as deducible from its past history, should be 
understood, not only by philosophers and statesmen, but by 
moralists, poets, and artists ; that all who in any way can benefit 
the world, should look beyond the narrow present, and by the 
most distinct perception which their mental vision can attain 
of the future, accelerate the coming and enlarge the amount of 
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the good it has instore. They will then consider themselves as 
ministering spirits, sent forth by nature to minister to the 
happiness of mankind; and will esteem more highly, and more 
worthily fulfil, their function. We trust we have thrown out 
some hints of which Dr. Crotch may avail himself, when he next 
lectures on the state and prospects of his art; and that what- 
ever may be the future direction of Miss Flower’s genius, she 
will feel, that the results at which it aims should be as noble 
as the power which it exerts is great. We wish to see 
all efforts of talent and of taste connect themselves with the 
cause and the promotion of human improvement. And especially 
may this be expected of a daughter of Benjamin Flower, one of 
the fathers of English Journalism, who, five-and-thirty years ago, 
denounced the taxes on knowledge in the expressive mode now 
adopted in the “Examiner ;” who was amongst the first, the bold- 
est, and the most persevering, that protested against the great 
European crusade, to put down freedom in France, and thereby 
in the world ; who never spared oppression or persecution, even 
while enduring in his own person the visitations of their vin- 
dictiveness; and whose “‘ Cambridge Intelligencer” is remembered 
by many with a gratitude which will last as long as they have 
memory, because it kindled in their then young hearts, a love 
which has never waxed cold, of civil and religious liberty. His 
daughter should be a priestess in the temple wherein he wor- 
shipped ; and recreant must be the poets of the age if, in these 
spuit-stirring times, music worthy of St. Cecilia be not called 
forth by odes which would not have disgraced Tyrteeus. 

Did we not remember, that this volume is the first production 
of an amateur; scarce conscious, perhaps, of powers as yet un- 
tried, and unconfirmed by that applause which some of the best 
musical authorities in the country have since conferred, we 
should be rather disposed to quarrel with the selection of the 
motto, as savouring of an affectation of humility. It consists of 
four lines from the introduction to the Lady of the Lake ; and we 
quote it because it stops prematurely, and we wish to add the 
remaining line by which the stanza 1s completed to our satis- 
faction, and that of all who have heard or shall hear these com- 
positions performed in a manner worthy of them. 

“‘Though harsh, and faint, and soon to die away, 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 
The wizard note has not been touched in vain.” 
The poet adds—and we respond 
Then silent be no more! Enchantress, wake again.” 
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Arr. IlI.—1. Italy. By Josiah Conder. 3 vols. London. 1831. 
2.—Change of Air, or Pursuit of Health, an Autumnal Excursion 
through France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the year 1829, By 
James Johnson, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the King. 
London. 1831. 


T' is singular to remark the different aspects the same question 

may present, when impartially judged by persons, whose 
views do not coincide; and how assertions totally contradic- 
tory, are admitted by us as truths. Dr. James Johnson in his 
volume on Italy, says :—‘‘ It must be confessed, that between 
Thames and Tiber, between Ben Nevis and Mont Blanc, there 
is nota hill or [nor?]a dale, a palace or a ruin, a city or a 
village, a cliff or a cataract, a river or a forest, a manner, 
custom or character, scarcely an animal, mineral or vegetable, 
that has not been minutely described over and over again.” 
While Mr. Conder, in the preface to his Italy, assures us, 
that few, if any, books have been published on that prolific 
subject, that merit any praise for accuracy of detail, He runs 
over the most noted publications, and finds them wanting, 
and professes great difficulty in being able to compound a 
narration, which may be entirely relied upon, out of them. Any 
one who has ever, in the course of authorship, or otherwise, 
experienced the difficulty of fixing an exact date or distance, 
by consulting historians or travellers, will readily enter into his 
sentiments ; generally, on such occasions, we find every thing 
but what we want. And reversing Sterne’s Critic, we complain 
of the detail of every appendage to the question, with the 
exception of the simple matter of time or place, which- is 
usually left out. 

Mr. Conder wishes to supply this deficiency, and presents us 
with three little portable volumes, which may usefully and agree- 
ably occupy a pocket of our travelling carriage, although they 
do not possess the advantage of entertaining those, whose travels 
are made while they sit tranquilly before their study-fire. These 
volumes are acknowledgedly made up from the publications of 
travellers, and abound in passages culled from the flower of 
them. Slight historical notices, and such descriptions as are 
interesting to persons, who, beholding the objects, are willing to 
be informed of their materials, their antiquity, their original 
uses, and the light in which they are usually considered ; all 
this finds its apportioned place ; and Mr. Conder’s “ Italy” be- 
comes a compendious and judicious guide-bock, without an 
= pretensions. Forsyth keeps the ground here whieh 

as been ceded to him ever since his book appeared. Forcible 
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and animated extracts from his work frequently grace the pages 
of these volumes, and never fail to be welcomed with delight. 

We are sorry to find so little said of Naples. Mr. Conder 
allows, that it may well claim a volume to itself; so it is dis- 
missed with the bare conclusion of one. He tells us in excuse, 
that Naples scarcely belongs to Italy, or to Europe. He does 
not give a reason for depriving us of the pride of both; and 
worst of all, as a further excuse, endeavours to depreciate its 
wonders and its charms. He tells us, that its beauty as a land- 
scape has been overrated. In the perfection of its proportion 
(all things beautiful possess a proportion, a landscape as well as 
a portico), and in the extent of its horizon, it approaches nearer 
the beautiful than the picturesque ; and at first sight, therefore, 
is not so striking. A wooded ravine, the lovely Baths of Lucca 
for instance, enchants the eye, and then fatigues it, by limiting 
its capacities. While the Bay of Naples, by enlarging the 
vision, continues to gratify and delight to the end. The Studii 
of Naples, abounding in antique treasures, are slurred over ; 
while Reales Pompeii, the shores of Baie, and a thousand 
other wonders, are totally omitted. 

Dr. Johnson’s work is written on a totally opposite system ; 
the main object of his tour, he tells us, was health; and the 
observations and reflections which grew out of the impressions 
received on the road, were noted as mere amusement. As 
Cobbett’s tour was agricultural, so Dr. Johnson’s is medical ; 
and, therefore, original in its plan and the objects of its 
research. It is replete with useful observations, and new inform- 
ation ; but it will not be a popular book, from the inelegance 
of style, and contempt of the usual refinements of language, 
exhibited by the author. He sets out by advising a tour as the 
best possible medicine, yet reviles every climate but our own ; 
and assures us, that few people who remain a whole year in 
Italy escape the “ germs of disease, which are afterwards to 
take activity and growth.” ‘The writer passed six summers 
and five winters consecutively in Italy; and the germ of disease 
gathered there, still slumbers undeveloped. Still, facts are 
stubborn things, and those which Dr. Johnson has culled from 
Hawkins’ Statistics, may be regarded with curiosity and interest. 
We are here told, that “ the expectation of life for the whole 
mass of Britain is at least one in forty-five, which affords to all 
our classes a superiority of fifteen years above even the easy 
classes of the Romans.” —p. 263. 

« «On an average,’ says Hawkins, ‘ of the ten years, from 
1816 to 1826, the annual mortality in Rome was 1 in 243;’ that 
out of every twenty-five individuals in the Eternal City, one was 
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annually buried. In Naples, the ratio of mortality is somewhat 
less, being 1 in 28} annually. Let us now look to London. 
The rate of mortality there, is annually 1 in 40. In England 
generally, it is 1 in 60. In Paris, it is 1 in32. In France 
generally, itis 1 in 40 (the same as London; and twenty more 
unfavourable than England). In Nice, it is 1 in 31,in Glasgow, 
1 in 44. In the Pays de Vaud, 1 in 49, or 11 more unfavour- 
able than England generally.” [p. 264.] We must mention, 
that we think diet assists mortality. The insalubrious food of 
the inhabitants of France and Italy generally, and particularly 
during their many fasts, is exceedingly prejudicial to health. 

Dr. Johnson’s book is principally medical. He indulges in 
strictures on various other subjects; but this is the true object 
of his volume; for the rest, there is neither novelty nor grace in 
his remarks. He is eminently unclassical; but he possesses the 
pelea ery of being in good humour with the people 

eis travelling among. He admits the talents, and even the 
virtues of the country people, of Pasta, Rossini, and Paganini. 
This last we hold in singular estimation (may we, indulge in a 
little excess in giving this tribute to the modern Orpheus)? from 
his having the merit of demonstrating that some of the old 
leaven remains in the world; that we are not sunk into mere 
copyists and repeaters ; that the spirit of life is yet among us, 
to kindle into new and wonderful combinations the inert 
materials of creation. In Paganini we recognize one of the 
magicians, the “ Ut Magii” of the olden times; and the rap- 
ture with which we hang upon his melodious eloquence, is near 
akin to the worship which would have made a demigod of him 
in the days of the antique world. Paganini possesses, besides, 
“asolitary and selfish advantage ;” he cannot perpetuate his 
talent; it is inherent in his organization ; it cannot be transmit- 
ted ; were he, like a Druid, to bestow twenty years on a pupil, 
it were allin vain. Let his violin be broken on his tomb, and 
Paganini live, like Amphion, in the recollection of his hearers. 

This is, in the phraseology of the Vicar of Wakefield, by 
the bye. To return to Dr. Johnson, who recommends travel- 
ling, that is, early rising, moderate exercise, and plain living, 
to his patients. This might he obtained at any country resi- 
dence ; but he lays equal stress on the agreeable occupation of 
mind, and absence of care, which are a traveller’s blessings, to 
counterbalance the want of a “ home;” and the perpetual 
partings which he makes to all that he loves best. For our- 
selves, having much of the wanderer in our blood, we are glad 
to find travelling recommended. A little care will prevent the 
evils which are to be feared; evils which we are not threatened 
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with, unless we reside a whole year abroad. In which case we ad- 
vise the collecting a few English comforts. They are easily to be 
procured at Leghorn, and transported up the Arno. The fact is, 
that men donot build their habitations for two extremes of heat and 
cold. They provide against the most long lived, and endure as well 
as they can, the inconveniences entailed on the shorter. We ex- 
perience this during the hot weather, which once in about three 
years comes upon us, to render our carpets, our exposed windows, 
our shadeless streets, and ambulatory habits, quite intolerable. 
A really cold winter is about of as frequent occurrence in Italy ; 
and the natives then complain, as we do of a thermometer at 
83. But then, the Italians are far hardier than we are, and we 
perish under the hardships which they habitually endure. It isa 
curious fact,that the Russians are especially susceptible of the fleet- 
ing but poignant inconveniences of an Itaian winter; and that 
the natives themselves feel them less than any of their visitants 
from the north. But a little preparation disarms the enemy. 
If, instead of suffering the discomforts of paved and chimney 
less rooms, we provide mats or carpets, and firing, we shall find 
the Italian winter dwindle for the most part into a mere name; 
and acknowledge that the wild beast, which, wandering from the 
Pole, comes annually to devastate the earth, and to destroy the 
a and comfort of its inhabitants, arrives nearly onal: and 
armless in the land of the myrtle and the vine. 





Art. IV.—A Legal Argument, showing that Tithes are the property of 
the Public and of the Poor. By Wm. Eagle, Esq., barrister at 
Law. 8vo. London. 1831. pp. 47. 


T is commonly affirmed, and many sensible and well-informed 

persons believe, that the clergy are entitled by law to take a 
full tenth part of the gross produce of all the lands in England 
and Ireland, every year, for their proper and private use ; and that 
their right is as clear, certain, and unequivocal, as that of the 
proprietors to receive the rents, or to enjoy the remainder of the 
produce. The right of property is a sacred thing; it may be 
even the most sacred of those great objects, for the attainment 
of which civil society was founded, because the food, and con- 
sequently the life, of every individual of the community depends 
entirely upon it: if it were once invaded, if the landmark were 
once unjustly moved, if men were unhappily convinced, that 
their possessions were no longer secure, that one might sow, if 
he would, but that another would most probably reap, the whole 
earth would become the prey of all evils, and of the worst of 
evils, famine. 
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The law of the land has determined, according to general 
rules, and upon established principles, that the individual 
John Stiles shall receive the profits of his lands within the 
manor of Dale, and shall apply them to his own purposes at 
his pleasure, unless he shall commit some criminal act, that 
involves a forfeiture of his civil rights. A statute that would 
strip the unoffending proprietor of his possessions, and would 
transfer them to other hands, or seize them for the public service, 
would be unjust and impolitic, and would direct, that an abom- 
inable and outrageous robbery should be perpetrated, of most 
mischievous and odious example. Nor would the legislature be 
accounted less absurdly wicked, which should enact, that neither 
the heirs, nor the devisees, of Stiles should have the manor at 
his death, but that it should be annexed to the domains of the 
crown, or of the commonwealth, or should pass to some haughty 
noble, or insolent democrat. Such horrible spoliation is to be 
deprecated most earnestly, under whatever name it might be 
attempted. By the same law, many will assert, the parson of 
the parish has as much right to draw the tithes of Dale for his 
ptivate use, as the owner has to take the residue of the crops, 
or to receive the rents and profits of his manor. 

It is expedient to pause a moment here, and to distin- 
guish ; for he who seeks truth, and would do justice, is espe- 
cially bound to avoid, with a jealous circumspection, all 
the sources of confusion. It may well be, that the actual 
incumbent has a clear right to receive the whole of the tithes, 
and to apply them to his own benefit during his life, and 
yet the parson of Dale, in the abstract, may have no claim what- 
ever, or only a limited one. The Rev. Richard Roe, M.A., the 
rector of Dale, may allege—* As to public policy and the rights of 
the church, I say nothing: I have never considered these 
matters, nor do I profess to understand them, for, notwithstand- 
ing my name, I am no lawyer. I stand upon a contract; I made 
a bargain with competent authorities, and I may fairly ask, that 
it should be honestly kept. It was an implied contract, certainly, 
but it was as well understood by all parties, as if it had been 
expressed in words, and it was to this effect :—In consideration, 
that I would prepare myself, by the ordinary education, and 
would acquire certain qualifications ; that I would submit to 
divers regulations and restraints, and especially would abstain 
from all lay pursuits, professions, and sources of emolument, and 
upon other conditions, that are familiar to all, it was agreed on 
behalf of the people of England, by those who were authorized 
to stipulate for them, that I should enjoy, in the accustomed 
manner, whatever benefice, merit, favour, or fortune, might confer 
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upon me. I have paid the price; I qualified myself, I renounced 
all other methods of gaining a livelihood, and I devoted — 
to my ministry, and finally I obtained the rectory of Dale; I am 
surely entitled to hold it until my death in the ordinary course, 
subject to such moderate and reasonable variations only, as 
ecclesiastical discipline and the interests of religion may require. 
Whether the contract was politic, or impolitic, prudent or 
imprudent, I will not presume to decide; such as it was, 
it was made by competent authority; it may be, that more 
skilful financiers would have borrowed money on less disadvan- 
tageous terms, but national faith requires, that the public debt, 
in its present shape, should be respected.” It is possible, 
therefore, to admit, that Mr. Roe, and many, or all, of his bre- 
thren, the present rectors and vicars of our several parishes, 
may justly claim, as contractors with the government (we use 
the term for the sake of distinction, and not through want of 
respect for their sacred functions), to be permitted to occupy 
their respective benefices, as ecclesiastics have been wont for 
the last forty years, and to deny, notwithstanding this admission, 
the general right that is demanded on behalf of the church. 
We point out the distinction, however, to prevent confusion, and 
not with the intention of admitting, or denying, or in any manner 
considering, the alleged claims of individuals on account of 
vested rights, whether real or imaginary. 

All men allow, that the legislature would err grossly and mis- 
chievously, not only if John Stiles were deprived by an Act of 
Parliament of his estate during his life, but also if the trans- 
mission of the manor after his death, by his testament, or by 
the other accustomed modes of succession, were hinder- 
ed by the command of the state: the latter interposition 
would be a fearful violation of the precious institution of pro- 
perty. Proceeding, as they imagine, by analogy, the champions 
of tithes maintain, that not only are the actual incumbents, like 
Mr. Roe, entitled to decimate their flocks, but that all the suc- 
cessors of every parson, for ever, will have an indefeasible right to 
take a full tenth part of the gross produce of all the lands in 
England and Ireland, for their proper and private use, and that 
no power in the realm now is, or ever will be, competent to bar 
their claim against the most remote posterity of any bull, boar, 
or ram, that now exists, or will hereafter come into being. The 
hold, moreover, that this right is as clear, certain, and un Sabted, 
and rests upon precisely the same foundation, as that of Mr. 
Stiles, and of his heirs and devisees, to receive the rents, and to 
gather to themselves whatever portion of the produce the rever- 
end followers of Mr. Roe shall leave upon the pleasant fields of 
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Dale. Such they assert are the rights of the church; such 
they declare is the law of the land. May the law be ever well 
obeyed ; and if the right of the parson to the tenth be indeed the 
same as that of the owner of the land to the remainder, every 
wise and good man will desire, that it may long continue to be 
respected and acknowledged ; for no true friend to his country 
al over ask, that any public benefit should be purchased at 
the heavy price of private injustice. Is the right then the same? 
that is the whole and sole question. 

It is a common remark, that no two things are more dif- 
ferent, than those which are considered by the vulgar to 
be the same, or more unlike, than those which appear to 
be perfectly like to the uninstructed. The property of a 
private individual is held by him in his “ natural capacity,” that 
of a parson as “a corporation ;” as a creature of the law; as a 
being as purely fictitious, as a griffin, or a centaur, although 
contrived by the legislature and by judges for public purposes, 
and not a phantom of the poet’s brain. No chimerical creation 
is required to support the title of the lord to the manor of Dale; 
John Stiles, a man of flesh and blood, will transmit to beings like 
himself the estates which, by descent, or by purchase, he has 
taken from similar real existences. It is far otherwise with his 
rector ; the rich, warm blood may glow in the parson’s cheek, 
and so far from being deficient in flesh, the ponderous clerk may 
weigh as much as Mr. Stiles and Mrs. Stiles and the whole of 
their family, but neither his flesh nor his blood will help him to 
his ecclesiastical dues; he must claim them as a man of straw, 
as a shadow, as being less than a shadow, less than the privation 
of light ; as a name, as a word, and nothing besides. If he would 
have his tithes, the Rev. Richard Roe must condescend to take 
them as persona ecclesia, as persona fabula, vel dramatis; as a 
character invented by the state, for the purposes of the state, 
and subsisting altogether at the will of the state. 

A knot of noisy boys stuff an old suit with straw; they 
call the figure Guy, and place a stick in his hand, and a 
hat upon his head, perhaps also a pipe in his mouth, and 
they carry him forth in a chair to beg for halfpence; when 
the children are tired of their toy, and the people of giving 
to it, the straw is scattered, and the clothes are restored to 
the chest, or to the dunghill ; where then is poor Guy? So is it 
with corporations sole; the occasions for which they were 
created may be important; in the instance of which we now 
treat, the ends proposed are venerable, and worthy of all respect ; 
but, like Guy, the creature in all cases is entirely depend- 
ant upon the pleasure of the creator. The totally different 
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natures of the payer and of the receiver of tithes are easily 
understood, and it is impossible to confound them again, when 
the distinction has once been explained; but to prevent the 
possibility of such an inconvenient and mischievous confu- 
sion, we will say a few words concerning corporations. 

Those who cultivate the earth and pay tithes are persons na- 
tural; when they die many of their rights die with them, and 
others pass to their heirs and representatives; it has been found 
necessary, therefore, when it is for the advantage of the public 
tohave any particular rights kept on foot and continued,to consti- 
tute artificial persons who may maintain a perpetual succession, 
and enjoy a kind of legal immortality. Such artificial persons 
are called bodies politic, bodies corporate, or corporations. The 
original invention of these political constitutions has been erro- 
neously attributed to the Romans; they were certainly intro- 
duced into Rome at an early period, and were very numerous in 
that city, which was always\distinguished for public institutions 
and public spirit. They were much considered in the civil law, 
and were called universitates, as forming one whole out of many 
individuals, or collegia, from being gathered together. In these 
bodies the act of the majority was esteemed the act of the whole, 
but the majority must have consisted of two-thirds of the whole ; 
they required, therefore, three at least to make a corporation, the 
maxim being, that “ tres faciunt collegium.” 

Our principal division of corporations is into aggregate and sole. 
Corporations aggregate consist of many persons united together 
into one society, and are kept up by a perpetual succession of 
members, so as to continue for ever: of which kind are the mayor 
and commonalty of a city, and some others. Corporations sole 
consist of one person only, and his successor in some particular 
station, who are incorporated by law, in order to give them certain 
legal capacities and advantages for a public purpose, especially 
that of perpetuity, which in their natural persons they could not 
have had. In this sense the king is a sole corporation: so is 
a bishop: so is every parson and vicar, as well as some other 
public the tee ta Although the Roman lawyers held, that 
a corporation must originally consist of at least three persons, 
they allowed, that if it be reduced by death to one, it may still 
subsist as a corporation; si universitas ad unum redit, et stet 
nomen universitatis, As their smaller corporate bodies must have 
been often brought to this state by phony aevong it is probable that 
such a simple, solitary university, consisting of one member only, 
was sometimes found to be more convenient than the aggregation 
of many,especially where perpetuity alone was desired, and hence 
perhaps our corporations sole derived their origin at a period as to 
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which legal antiquaries are not yet agreed. If we consider the 
case of a parson of a church, the use of this institution will be 
apparent. At the original endowment of parish-churches, the 
freehold of the church, the church-yard, the parsonage, the 
glebe, and the tithes of the parish, were vested in the parson by 
the bounty of the donor for certain public purposes, and for his 
support, and with intent, that the same property should ever 
afterwards continue as a fund applicable to the same objects. 
The freehold was vested in the parson, and if it vested in his 
natural capacity, on his death it might descend to his heir, and 
would be liable to his debts and encumbrances, or the heir 
might be compellable, at some trouble and expense, to convey 
these rights to the succeeding incumbent. The law, therefore, 
has ordained, that its creature, the parson, as parson, shall never 
die, any more than the king, by making him and his successors 
a corporation. By which means all the original rights are pre- 
served entire to the successor ; for the present incumbent and 
his predecessor, who lived eight centuries ago, are in law one 
and the same person, or parson, for they are the same words ; and 
what was given to the one was given to the other also. As the 
Rev. Richard Roe, under various names and with noses of very 
different forms, but always of the same warm hue, has been 
rector of Dale nearly one thousand years, so the friends of the 
church confidently anticipate, that the same parson, or person, 
one thousand years hence in the full enjoyment of his identity, 
qua tenus parson, will continue to draw the great and small tithes, 
with that perpetual youth, which the law confers upon a corpora- 
tion sole, carefully forgetting then, as now, that as a body politic is 
the creature of the state, formed for public purposes, so it may 
be dissolved instantly for the public benefit by the same 
authority. 

A corporation may be dissolved, all our law-books assure us, 
by Act of Parliament, which is boundless in its operations. 
Respecting this part of the subject Mr. Eagle writes thus :— 

‘In order to enable the reader to understand the legal bearings of 
this argument, so far as it concerns the interest of clergymen in the 
profits of their benefices, it is necessary to inquire what persons are 
capable of acquiring and possessing property. These are of two sorts, 
natural and politic. All archbishops, bishops, deans, prebendaries, 
parsons and vicars, are bodies politic; and they are so called, because 
they are created by the policy of man. Natural persons are obviously 
such as are created by God. This difference between politic and 
natural persons necessarily creates a very material distinction in respect 
to the rights of property, between the spiritual livings and promotions 
of clergymen, and the temporal estates of natural persons. For the 
opirteest livings and promotions of the clergy having been given to 
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bodies politic, in their politic capacity, are as much the creatures of the 
policy of man, that is to say, of the law, as the bodies politic them- 
selves are, to which they were given. But the possessions which have 
been acquired by natural persons, or which have been transmitted to 
them by their ancestors, proceed from a totally different origin, because 
they are acquired by the exertion of corporeal or mental faculties, which 
are neither created by, nor derived from, the policy of man, but are the 
gift of God alone. The plain and obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
this reasoning is, that whatever has been created by the law may be 
disposed of by the same authority. But supposing, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that it could be shown, that tithes and the other emoluments 
of beneficed clergymen are not the creatures of law, still it would not 
place their title upon the same foundation as a title to private property. 
For it never was pretended, that the politic and corporate capacity of 
beneficed clergymen was not created by the law ; nor can it be denied, 
that it is their politic and corporate capacity alone, which enables them 
to hold and enjoy the tithes and other ecclesiastical property belonging 
to their benefices. And, therefore, if the legislature, in the exercise of 
its undoubted right to dissolve by the law that which was created by 
the law, should think fit to put an end to the corporate capacity of the 
clergy, their right to the tithes and other profits of their benefices would 
necessarily cease. For they could not claim as individuals, that which 
they had held and enjoyed in their corporate capacity only. Their 
possessions would revert to the state, to be disposed of in the manner 
best calculated to promote the welfare of the nation.’ 

It was asserted on a late occasion in the House of Lords, and 
no one of those who were present ventured to dissent from an 
assertion that displayed more of confidence than of knowledge, 
that the clergy of the Church of England hold their tithes by as 
sacred and legitimate a title as that by which the lay peers hold 
their own territorial possessions; and it was stated, that the 
right of the clergy to their tithes might be compared to a co- 
parcenary tenancy in a single field, of which one party was en- 
titled to one tenth and the other party to nine tenths, and that 
there would be just as great injustice in taking away the tenth, 
as in taking away the nine tenths. So far was this statement 
of the supposed nature of ecclesiastical rights from being lumin- 
ous and able, and so forth, as was then affirmed, that it betrayed 
a total and most deplorable ignorance of law and fact—of all 
reason and of all right. 

We have already demonstrated that the tenth is held by 
persons corporate—the creatures of the law— by trustees in trust, 
for and during the pleasure of the persons natural, who are 
the owners of the nine tenths of the field. The real question be- 
tween the church and the state would be like to this, were the 
expediency of continuing to pay tithes considered by the legis- 
lature—Is it fit, that the Corporation of London,which was created 
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for public purposes, for the advancement of trade, and for the 
better regulation of a certain district, having proved itself to be 
an enormous impediment to those very purposes, should be dis- 
solved, as an intolerable nuisance? and not at all similar to the 
inquiry— May we honestly deprive the unoffending individual, 
Richard Whittington, of one tenth of a field in Middlesex, which 
he holds with others, in coparcenary, for his private benefit, 
having inherited that share from his father, or having purchased 
it by the fruits of his industry and frugality. It is certain, that 
the corporation of London is the creation of the legislature, and 
when all men shall cease to doubt, whether it be not a vast evil, 
unredeemed by any good, it may be at once dissolved by the act 
of the legislature, although the Chamberlain, the Comptroller, 
the Water-bailiff, and the Recorder, and the other officers of the 
city, may justly claim compensation for the loss of lucrative 
posts, saying, we quitted the profitable occupations of solicitors, 
smugglers, sheriff’s officers, and the like, to serve the public ; 
we may not fairly be left a-ground by the receding waters of popu- 
lar opinion. Richard Whittington, on the contrary, cannot be di- 
vested of his freehold, of his right to have one tenth of a quarter of 
an acre, of the soil beneath a public road, if his patrimony, or ac- 
quisition, chance to be such, because Thomas is no corporationsole, 


no body politic, but a body natural, until full compensation has 
been awarded in open court by a jury, under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament, passed to advance some considerable public 
object, and prudent legislators hesitate to grant a power, that 
can, in any case, dispense with the ancient preliminary to every 
change xa oaoay property—the voluntary consent ofthe natural 


person, who is the proprietor. Great, indeed we may rather 
say infinite, is the difference between the right of the clergy 
and of the lay peer, between the title of the rector of Dale, and 
of the lord of the manor, who is proprietor of the land. 

It was assertedalso,on the same occasion, in the House of Lords 
—it is pleasant and satisfactory to derive counsel and instruction 
from the highest court of judicature in the realm—that the clergy 
have been entitled by law, from time immemorial, to take a full 
tenth part of the gross produce of all the lands in England and 
Ireland, for their proper and private use. This assertion is not less 
contrary to law than the position which has been already refuted ; 
that this right is as clear, certain, and unequivocal, and rests 
upon precisely the same foundation as that of the proprietors of 
the land, to receive the rents and to enjoy the remainder of the 
produce. It would be easy to show, that immemorial custom has 
not sanctioned any right of the clergy to take a tenth for their 
private use, but a thirtieth part only. It would be easy to 
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adduce the most complete proof, but as it would necessarily 
consist of a full induction of particular authorities and instances, 
it would be long: were the chain of evidence complete, it would 
be far too ponderous for the present work ; it will be expedient, 
therefore, to offer on this occasion, a sketch and an outline of the 
course of argument only, and to reserve for a future opportunity 
the full elucidation and entire development of the history of a 
most illegal usurpation. 

The learned have long laboured to trace with precision, the 
introduction of tithes into the Christian world, or rather, 
the imposition of this tax by the churches of the west, for 
the most venerable eastern churches sustained their ministers 
by their glebes, by the voluntary donations of the faithful, 
and by other methods than the severe burthen of decima- 
tion, and kindled, notwithstanding, a not less ardent devotion 
amongst their flocks, but rarely disturbed the civil state by the 
ambitious projects of ecclesiastical dominion. The learned have 
unfolded in a satisfactory manner many portions of the narrative, 
but others have hitherto escaped their diligence and penetration; § 
the subject, it is true, is often involved in obscurity, and the 
nervous language of Varro is frequently descriptive of the diffi- 
culty of prosecuting these researches ; ‘‘ non enim mediocres tene- 
bree in sylv4, ubi hee captanda; neque eo, quo pervenire vo- 
lumus, semite trite; necnon in tramitibus quedam objecta, 
que euntem retinere possent;” nevertheless, we are disposed to 
believe, that a sedulous historian might greatly augment the 
sum of what is ordinarily known, by seeking illustrations amongst 
the less-frequented sources. We must, however, refuse for the 
present, all unusual aid, and confine our observations to a few 
only of the numerous points of the question. The more diligently 
we search into the history of tithes, the more ample and irre- 
sistible do we find the proofs to be, that the clergy were never 
permitted, in any age or country, to receive the whole tenth part 
for their private use, and that such an application of a fund that 
was set apart for public purposes, would have been deemed 
a monstrous, indecent, illegal, and, in one word, a most unchrist- 
ian usurpation, threatening the very existence of religion. That 
they were entitled to appropriate a part only, not exceeding a 
third of that tenth, “is most clear,” as Selden says, concerning 
another matter, “let froward ignorance, as it can, continue to 
oppose the assertion.” 

The fathers of the church urge strenuously, the duty of 
maintaining the ministers of the true faith; “ obscurabitur 
enim lux scientie, que in illis est, te non subministrante oleum 
lucerne.” They do not: teach, however, that no other lamps, 
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save those that glimmer in churches, were to be supplied with 
oil ; on the contrary, whenever they recommend the payment of 
tithes, either as a strict duty, or as a commendable thing, and in 
order that the Christians may not seem to be less zealous, or less 
generous, than the Jews, they and their commentators always 
mention the poor, as being equally entitled to receive them with 
the priests ; “ sacris operantium et paupertate afflictorum sus- 
tentatio:”“clericorum et inopum necessitatibus subvenire :” “de- 
cimas Deo ecclesiisque persolvere :” “ pauperibus partem demus 
ex toto, et sacerdotibus ac Levitis honorem debitum deferamus :” 
it would be easy to fill a volume with similar expressions, the 
purport of which cannot be mistaken, and which = se that the 
clergy have not the same right to the whole of the tenth part of 
the increase, as the owner of the land has to the remainder. 

The authenticity of the famous homily of St. Augustine con- 
cerning tithes has been denied; there is no doubt, however, 
that it is of very considerable antiquity, and the admission of a 

ortion of it into the body of the canon law proves, that it has 
in accepted by churchmen, as an authority touching the end 
and dispensation of tithes: these words are very remarkable— 
“ Decime tributa sunt egentium animarum: redde ergo tributa 
pauperibus ; offer libamina sacerdotibus..—— Decime ex debito 
requiruntur, et qui eas dare noluerit, res alienas invasit; ef 
quanti pauperes in locis ubi ipse habitat, illo decimas non dante, 
fame mortui fuerint, tantorum homicidiorum reus ante tribunal 
eterni judicis apparebit, quia a domino pauperibus deligatum 
suis usibus reservavit.” Here is not a word about coparcenary ; 
no recommendation to expend tithes in the same manner as the 
territorial revenues of a lay-peer. If Mr. Stiles were to with- 
hold the tithes of Dale, and to apply them to his own use, it is 
possible that the rector might die of hunger, but the ’squire 
would be guilty of his murder alone, for, contrary to the direct- 
ions of the canonists, the poor are supported by the rate, which 
the unfortunate lord has to pay, as well as the tithes, the latter 
being wholly consumed in the luxurious sustentation of the 
reverend Mr. Roe. 

The authors of the very ancient provincial canon would 
be astonished at the misapplication of a fund, which they 
set apart for different purposes; “Unde statuimus ut Deci- 
mas ichesinutions omnis populus inferat, quibus sacerdotes 
aut in pauperum usum, aut in captivorum redemptionem ero- 
gatis, suis orationibus pacem populo ac salutem impetrent.” 
It seems, thatin the year 745, the faithful only, that is to say, 
they who chose, paid tithes, for we read this complaint—“ lac et 
lanam ovium Christi oblationibus cotidianis, ac decimis jfidelium 
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suscipiunt, et curam gregis Domini deponunt.” Soon after- 
wards, A. D. 750, the Excerptions of St. Egbert, archbishop of 
York, were made, which contain the well-known passage re- 
specting the threefold division of the tithes :—* ut ipsi sacer- 
dotes,” his Grace enjoins, “a populis suscipiant decimas, et no- 
mina eorum quicunque dederint scripta habeant, et secundum 
authoritatem ne coram timentibus dividant; et ad or- 
namentum ecclesiz primam eligant partem; secundam autem ad 
usum pauperum atque peregrinorum, per eorum manus miseri- 
corditer cum omni humilitate dispensent, dertiam verd sibimet 
ipsis sacerdotes reservent.” The language proves clearly, that it 
was the ancient practice to make this division, the passage 
being itself an excerpt taken from an older canon :—“ Decime 
igitur tributa sunt ecclesiarum et egentium animarum,” say the 
same Excerptions in another place. 

Whether the famous donation of king Ethelwolf, A. D. 855, 
were of tithes, or of the tenth part of his goods and domain, we 
see that the “‘ miseri laici,”’ as well as the ecclesiastical servants 


of God, were donees. The canons of AZlfric direct—*< Sancti | 


etiam patres statuerunt, ut ecclesie Dei decimas suas quique 
conferant, tradanturque ez sacerdoti, qui easdem in tres distri- 
buat portiones ; unam ad ecclesiz reparationem: alteram pau- 
peribus erogandam ; tertiam vero ministris Dei, qui ecclesiam ibi 
curant.” Like St. Egbert, he cuts down the claim of the 
coparceners to one-thirtieth part of the produce, and he seems to 
consider this as the ancient practice. 

We read in the laws of Edgar,—“Si quis thainorum sit qui 
in feodo suo ecclesiam habet, ubi ccemeterium sit, det ei tertiam 
partem decime sue ;” the remainder was to be paid to the mother 
church ; if there was no “atrium” which is held to denote a 
burial-ground, or cemetry, the whole tithes were to be paid to 
the mother-church, and the thane might give his priest what he 
would. In the laws of Canute there is the same enactment in 
nearly the same words, except that, instead of “ atrium,” we 
have “locus positionis ; the Saxon original is in both cases 
more full than in the Latin translation. In those days, therefore, 
a third of the tithe, that is, athirtieth part of the produce, 
was the portion of the priest who actually performed the divine 
services. Many of the laws and canons do not speak of the dis- 
tribution of the tithes, but merely command payment, enforcing 
it by quotations from scripture, and by the threat of temporal pu- 
nishment, commonly the forfeiture of all the residue, save one- 
tenth part of the whole. We find in the works of St. Bernard, 
a letter from an archbishop of York to an archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of the date A. D. 1132, in which are these words :-—* de 
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reditibus si quidem ecclesiarum, vel decimarum, de quarum in- 
vestitura monachi magis reprehensibiles haberi solent, omnia 
suscipi et fieri legitima et canonica consideratione episcoporum, 
et non nisi in wsus pauperum peregrinorum, hospitumve debere 
expendi: at vero ex legitima cultura terre et usu pecorum mo- 
nachos victitare decrevit.” 

In 1166 the Pope told Henry II, that the ecclesiastical 
possessions “ exist pro refectione pauperum.” St. Thomas a 
Beckett, in his numerous epistles complains, that the church and 
the poor were spoiled, and his friends always hold precisely the 
same language: if the clergy were deprived of their possessions, 
the most factious prelate could not now assert that the poor 
were robbed. 

In the year 1173, just before the time of legal memory, 
—and of that presently—a decree commands, “de tertid 
parte decimarum mil Presbytero, qui servit ecclesie, aufera- 
tur.” Six years after the date of legal memory, A.D. 1195, 
we find— Cum decime sunt tributa egentium animarum, et ex 
precepto domini dari debeant, non est reddentis eas diminuere.” 
A.D. 1200 it was inculcated—* Cum Deo et sacerdotibus 
Dei decimas dandas, Abraham factis, et Jacob promissis insinu- 
ent.” Deus is here distinguished from the church—from the 
priests of God—and the word means in a technical sense, if we 
may say so without irreverence, the Poor, for “ he who giveth 
to the poor, lendeth to the Lord :” the signification of Deus is 
often identical with pauperes. Innocent III, at the end of the 
twelfth century, was displeased, that some persons paid a part 
of their tithes to the poor directly, without the interposition of 
the clergy. A.D. 1250 we have the words, ‘ admoneantur ut 
decimas Deo et ecclesiz solvant.”’ 

The rectors of churches who do not reside in the parish, 
and have no resident curates, are commanded, A.D. 1281, 
that through their stewards, “ hospitalitatis gratiam exhi- 
beant, juxta quod sufficiunt ecclesie facultates, aded ut Pa- 
rochianorum pauperum saltem necessitati subveniatur extrema, et 
ut qui ibidem transeuntes predicant verbum Dei recipiant 
necessaria corporis alimenta :” to succour the extreme necessity 
of the poor of the parish is all that the poor-laws now attempt. 
It was by the council ef Lambeth, that the lawful and natural 
guardians of the poor were thus directed to provide forthem : it 
was ordered, also, by the same council, in the same year, that 
ecclesiastical possessions should not be let to farm, except to 
ecclesiastical persons, and in certain cases, and with the appro- 
bation of the bishop; “ proviso etiam parochie pauperibus de 
Firmis hujusmodi pinguis portio, juri consona, secundum arbi- 
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trium episcopi, assignetur sub testimonio quatuor fidelium pa- 
rochianorum eisdem fideliter eroganda.” The same law had 
been made at the Council of Oxford, about sixty years before, 
respecting the pinguis portio: no portion, either fat or lean, is 
now assigned to the poor out of that fund, 

A. D. 1287, the rectors and vicars of the province of Canterbury 
are enjoined,—quod pauperibus et egenis, precipue cure sue, in 
corporalibus necessitatibus provideant, juxta quod sufficiunt ec- 
clesiw facultates ;” and that they exercise hospitality according to 
the canonical sanctions; and they are charged not to sell, or to let, 
“fructus ecclesiarum suarum,” because such alienation ‘* omnia 
evacuat officia pietatis, et facit decimas nundinales, que debent in 
domo Dei pauperum necessitatibus providere:” if the true occu- 
pation and office of the tithes be really to provide for the neces- 
sities of the poor, our coparceners are certainly not indisposed, 
in their great piety and humanity, to make them keep holiday, 
taking to themselves, therefore, a long, or rather a perpetual, 
vacation from the toil of executing useful and important duties. 
The synod of Exeter, holden A, D. 1287, bitterly complains of 
those clerks, “qui cum beneficiis ecclesiasticis nonnulla per- 
cipiunt emolumenta, onera incumbentia negligunt subportare : 
imo ac bona percepta in sinu avaritie abscondunt, aut velut pro- 
digi inutiliter consumere non verentur ;” and it charges them to 
repair the churches and ecclesiastical edifices, and to do their 
duty in other respects. The same respectable and patriotic 
synod, declaring ‘‘ Laborantibus in vineé Domini, sicut inhuma- 
num est victum necessarium denegari, ita nimias divitias elar- 
girl, quibus impinguati, incipiant insaniri, reprehensibile judi- 
camus,” proceeds to regulate the stipends of those priests who 
actually performed the parochial duty. Since that truly Christ- 
ian and well-beloved prelate has happily overcome his dislike of 
Catholic and idolatrous practices, it may be well to remind him 
of the proceedings of former bishops of Exeter, his venerable 
and pope-ridden predecessors. 

The clergy are charged, A. D. 1312, to instruct the people ; 
“ac bona ecclesiastica sibi commissa dispensentur, quod in ex- 
amine districti judicii justam Domino valeant reddere rationem :” 
the author of this constitution evidently does not suppose that 
he is speaking of the private property of a simple individual. 
A. D. 1339, ecclesiastics who obtain benefices, are required, on 
pain of censures and punishment, to entertain, according to their 
ability, religious persons of the same order : the lay-peers were 
never constrained to show the like hospitality to their equals. 
It is manifest, therefore, that if any one ever told the sian. 
that their tenure was the same as that of private proprietors, he 
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sought to cajole them ; and by tickling the parsons with a tithe- 
pig’s tail, to induce them to sappert the bill for parliamentary 
reform in that shape in which the Administration thought fit to 
introduce it. 

A. D. 1342, the alienation of ecclesiastical possessions is for- 
bidden, ‘‘ne pauperes defraudentur,’ and incumbents are com- 
manded to distribute money every year “ pauperibus Parochianis 
secundum beneficiorum facultates.” The decree against Choppe 
Churches, A. D. 1391, complains, with a commendable warmth, 
that many rectors, “cura sua et debita hospitalitate neglectis, in 
cleri opprobrium, ut de aliis eorum insolentiis taceamus, absque 
causa necessitatis et rationabili, impudenter Londini commoran- 
tur, patrimonium Jesu Christi devorantes, ac bona pauperum, esu- 
rientium panem, nudorum vestimenta, redemptionem miserorum, ad 
eorum interitum, miserabilibus usibus consumentes, mudtorum 
alimenta, non suum usum, sed abundantiam et delicias faciunt.” 
Hence we learn, that not only were the clergy then expected to 
feed and to clothe the poor, but also to redeem the captives, or, 
perhaps, to assist insolvent debtors. Nor did the ecclesiastical 
law alone speak; the civil authority was not silent; it was 
enacted in the same year by the statute 15 Ric. II, c. 6, as 
cited by Mr. Eagle, “ that in every license of the appropriation 
of any parish-church, it shall be expressly comprised and con- 
tained, that the diocesan of the place in the appropriation of 
such churches, shall ordain, according to the value of such 
churches, a convenient sum of money to be paid and distributed 
yearly of the fruits and profits of the same churches, by those 
who shall have the said churches in proper use (the appropri- 
ators),and by their successors, to the poor parishioners of the said 
churches, in aid of their living and sustenance for ever.” ‘ The 
statute of 4 Hen. IV. c. 12, confirms the preceding statute, and 
annuls all appropriations not made according to the form thereof, 
except as to the church of Haddenham, which had been lately ap- 
propriated to do divine service, keep hospitality, and support 
other charges as pertaineth, and also provides, that in every 
church to be appropriated, a secular person should be ordained 
vicar, and sufficiently endowed by the discretion of the ordi- 
nary, to do divine services, and toinform the people, and to keep 
hospitality there.” 

A. D. 1393, the archbishop, William Courtney, says, “ de- 
cime sunt tributa egentium animarum, et cibus esse debent in 
domo Domini.” It is needless, however, to multiply citations ; 
not only do the civil and ecclesiastical codes of England agree, 
but the law of every country in Europe, where this tax has ever 
been imposed, proclaims, that tithes have always been chiefly 
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accounted a provision for the poor, and that they have never 
been regarded as the private property of the clergy ; such a 
claim is not less illegal than impious. The rector who should 
convert his church into a barn, and should store there the 
yearly increase; in the nave, trusses of hay, and sheaves of 
corn; and should turn the chancel into an ox-stall ; and should 
inclose sheep, or swine, within the rails of the altar; would 
not be more guilty of sacrilege, in the estimation of prudent men, 
versed in the art of right, than the parson who openly declares, 
that he receives these annual offerings, in his natural capacity, 
as his private and worldly goods, although he might shock more 
rudely, by this visible profanation, the well-founded prejudices 
of the vulgar. 

The history of the introduction of tithes into the churches 
of the West is clouded by much obscurity and by many diffi- 
culties ; nevertheless, an attentive examination of contemporary 
writers will perhaps partly clear up the mystery. There is little, 
however, to induce the scholar in this generation to consume his 
midnight oil in such laborious researches ; for in an age, which 
the vulgar preconize as the most intellectual that was ever 
known, the authority of the most ignorant is esteemed of equal 
weight with the opinion of the most erudite, or rather it greatly 
preponderates, for learning generates modest doubt, and the lack 
of it a triumphant confidence; and although it is not quite 
certain that every impudent and ignorant fellow will be honoured 
and exalted, it is but too manifest, that the patient, persevering 
student, and the accomplished scholar, will be frequently de- 
pressed, degraded and impoverished. 

The heavy burthen of tithes, it is commonly repeated, was 
imposed in our Western world in imitation of the celebrated 
institution of the Hebrew theocracy: this position is at least 
doubtful, and probably erroneous. It was a civil, and not an 
ecclesiastical, ordinance, and after it had been established by 
the authority of the state, it was enforced, strengthened and 
confirmed by the religious sanction, and the policy of the 
Jewish republic appeared to afford a striking analogy, and 
to give colour to the claim, that as tithes had undoubtedly 
been ordained under the old law by Divine command, the 
payment of them was continued by the same Divine legisla- 
tion under the new system of spiritual government. If the 
errors of Zoroaster had unhappily swayed the consciences of 
the cultivators of those ages, they might in like manner have 
traced the tax, which the civil magistrate laid upon the people, 
to the volumes and influence of the Persian prophet, for he 
commands, as well as Moses, that the land should give annually 
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the tithe of the increase. The coincidence is probably accidental 
in both cases, as it certainly is in China, where this tribute, it is 
said, is yielded ; but the government being, in this instance at 
least, paternal, not in name only, it is collected with an indulg- 
ence not less striking than the undue severity of exaction that 
has sometimes shocked reflecting observers within the last fifty 
years in ourown country. That the onerous tax was laid upon 
the Jews by the sacred volume of their laws, for wise purposes, 
and that the burthen was long borne by them, we have the best 
evidence. The two examples of the payment of tithes before the 
age of Moses, that are often cited to prove the superior antiquity 
of the practice, are not analogous ; one of these was the dedica- 
tion of a tenth part of the spoils of war, and the other was a tax 
upon property, and not upon income; it is plain, therefore, that 
the annual separation of a tenth of the increase is entirely 
unlike those donations, although they were possibly applied to 
maintain the poor, and to support the ceremonies of religion. 

It happened most unfortunately, that during those ages whenthe 
church referred most frequently, and relied most confidently upon 
the directions of the Hebrew scriptures in matters of civil policy, 
“ rigida et crassa caligo,” a vast, palpable and solid ignorance 
shut out the ecclesiastics of the West from the sacred tongue, 
and the writings of the native commentators, and the most violent 
prejudices excluded them from an intimate and indispensable 
acquaintance with the Jewish antiquities. When their law was 
cited as deciding peremptorily, and without appeal, controversies 
respecting civil polity, and especially the administration of the 
revenue, the original depositaries of that law were subjected to 
furious persecutions, and were the objects of contempt, hatred 
and aversion. Although the Jews were ignorant of the inner, 
spiritual and secondary sense of their scriptures, and their assist- 
ance would have been useless, or even mischievous, for the attain- 
ment of this higher import, yet they were thoroughly conversant 
with the primary, carnal, secular interpretation of practical 
precepts, which they had long obeyed. Without their aid it 
would be impossible to understand in any degree a system of 
administration, which, with every scholar-like help, often per- 
plexes the proficient in Oriental letters. 

It is not easy fully to comprehend the treatises in the Mischna 
concerning tithes, even with the valuable assistance of the 
learned Surenhusius and of the Rabbins who have written com- 
mentaries upon them ; but it does not appear to be probable 
that the Levites, or any order of priesthood, ever received for 
their own use a clear tenth part of the increase. Much of the 
tithes and offerings, and of the ecclesiastical revenues, was 
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expended in charitable donations to the poor, in sacrifices in 
the temple, of which many were allowed to partake freely, upon 
the construction and reparation of sacred edifices, with their 
furniture and vessels, and upon vestments, and for many other 
public purposes. If it were possible, however, to demonstrate 
that the Jewish clergy were entitled to apply a full tenth of the 
fruits of the earth and of cattle to their private behoof, it would 
avail little, for the most bigotted advocate for the claims of the 
church, the most zealous and ignorant defender of abuses, 
could not pretend that we are bound exactly to follow the 
Hebrew ritual, which, although it was formerly of the strictest 
obligation, has been entirely superseded, with respect to public 
economy at least, by the new dispensation. 

The Jews, like other nations of the East, endeavoured to attain 
to righteousness principally by means of a certain physical purity ; 
by abstaining most religiously from every act and contact, and 
from all meats, that were supposed to possess the power of sullying 
the inner man. They deemed it a less frightful calamity to be 
starved to death, than to taste of forbidden food : the intercourse 
in marriage was subject to numerous regulations, to which it is 
impossible, in the present state of society, and with our present 
feelings, to allude, in the most distant manner. It was danger- 
ous, in the opinion of the scrupulously pious Hebrew, dangerous 
to his righteousness, and involved a diminution of his moral 
excellence ; dangerous to his person and fortunes, and likely to 
bring down secu!ar punishment upon himself, his children, and 
his remote posterity, and even upon his nation, to taste, except 
in a few peculiar cases of trifling importance, of any of the fruits 
of the earth, until the tithe had been actually separated and set 
out in kind. It is quite certain that this notion was never 
adopted in any age by any sect of Christians: nor did the most 
resolute champion for the Divine right of tithes ever hesitate to 
eat heartily, or to drink freely, of the yearly gifts of the fields, 
the orchards, or the vineyards, because the land on which they 
grew was tithe free, or was covered by a modus, or a composition 
real. The separation of the tithe in Judea was held to be a 
solemn and indispensable acknowledgement, that the whole 
earth and all its produce had been created for the use of man, 


and that the chosen people had been established in the land of 


promise ; to use the emblements therefore, or to take of the 
esplees, whilst the crop was untithed, before the whole products 
of the field had been sanctified for the lawful use of the owner, 
and consecrated by the inevitable ceremony of actually setting 
out the full tenth, was, in their opinion, a distinct denial of the 
creation, and of the exodus of the descendants of the patriarch 
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from the house of bondage. It was equally impossible to taste 
the flesh of an animal that was unclean, like the hare, or of 
cattle, from which every drop of the blood had not been carefully 
drained, and to eat the fruits that had not been blessed and 
purified by actual tithing. These tenets at least are clear, 
although so many of the Jewish rites and customs ceased on 
the final destruction of the temple by Titus, that much of their 
law, like that of ancient Rome, has long been matter of anti- 
quarian research and archeological learning to their most famous 
commentators and expositors. The ecclesiastics, in their ser- 
mons and canons, after the establishment of tithes, frequently 
threaten defaulters with the judgments of heaven, with the 
severe temporal punishment of famine, affirming with oracular 
authority, that sterility and utter barrenness will visit their lands ; 
but these tax gatherers were well satisfied with money, with a 
pecuniary redemption, which, if they were secure against fraud 
in the apportionment, might be paid after the whole of the 
increase, in respect of which it was due, had been consumed : 
with the Hebrew canonists it was far otherwise ; until actual 
decimation, the fruits of the earth were unclean, the husbandman 
was not poe even to bestow a portion of his crop in alms, 
to give thereof in charity to the poor. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, to pursue at present the proofs, by which it may be shewn 
that the immediate origin of tithes was not Jewish, but Roman ; 
not ecclesiastical, but civil. 

The tenants of the public lands, of those lands which 
were subject to the Agrarian Laws, paid for rent a tenth 
of their corn, which was applied to the service of the state ; 
almost all the arable acres of the civilized world were once 
liable to this tax, and for some time it was conveyed to the 
Roman treasury, The custom continued in the countries 
which separated themselves from the empire, and this tithe was 
duly ston sot to the rulers of those independent kingdoms : it 
was consumed in the administration of the government, a con- 
siderable branch of which has always been, under different 
names, and by very various modes, the maintenance of the poor, 
the support of persons who are unable to supply their own 
necessities. Churchmen grew into ministers of state, and they 
exercised frequently judicial and legislative offices; they en- 
joyed the reputation of superior learning and integrity, and were 
intimately connected, and almost identified with, the poor. In 
consideration, therefore, that the church would undertake to 
discharge many of the civil duties, and especially the whole 
sustentation of the poor, and of the established religion, which 
has never been a light burthen under any system of polity, it 
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received the endowment of tithe. Not only was the distribution 
of the tax more just and exact under the direction of a refined 
Roman scholar, than under the barbarian command of a rude 
provincial soldier, but it was more productive also ; the collection 
was more efficient, for the religious publican was armed with a 
powerful moral sanction, which could wrest the sheaves from 
the wild and greedy rustic, whilst the secular arm, although 
violent, was weak. In many countries, therefore, and perhaps 
in all, tithe was originally a royalty granted by kings, and 
emperors, and feudal lords, and charged by them with the cost 
of certain departments of the public service. The clergy were 
farmers-general, who gathered the taxes and discharged them- 
selves, not by paying the stipulated sums into the Exchequer, 
but by guaranteeing the government against those demands, 
which they were themselves bound to satisfy; in short, they 
were not only farmers of the revenue, but contractors also, as to 
many important branches of the administration. Thus were the 
Roman decime assigned, and thus might the legislature of Great 
Britain make over for a term of years, or for ever, to a society that 
had established a vast reputation for wisdom and integrity, as the 
Treasurer and Masters of the Bench of Lincoln’s Inn, the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, or the Council of the University of 
London, the entire produce of all the taxes, in consideration 
that they would pay the interest of the national debt, and would 
support the whole of the expenses of the state. In some coun- 
tries of Europe a tenth is due—and it shews that there, at least, 
the tithe is of Roman origin—of corn only; in some countries 
also the tithes have always been what our lawyers term impro- 
priate, and have never been in ecclesiastical hands : these Dixmes 
infeodées, as they are termed, were taken by lay governors, by 
feudal lords, as other taxes are received, and were applied to 
defray the charges of government. It was an after-thought of 
the churchmen, who were endowed with the tenths, to liken 
themselves to the Levites, and their Roman tithe to the Jewish 
tithe, in order to sanctify their claim, and to facilitate the 
collection of the land-tax; and as the one tribute happened to coin- 
cide with the other in amount, it was easy to confound them. We 
find in the Canon law innumerable traces of their imperial origin, 
that tithes were in truth a seignorage, and not such a very 
peculiar secretion from the yearly increase as the Jewish law 
enjoins: “ Decimas, sicut Dei summi dominicas, ex integro 
reddi precipimus ;” and “ solutio decimarum, quas Dominus 
sibi, in signum universalis dominii, reservavit :” these expressions, 
and many others, which are the more conclusive, because they 
a admissions, will have great weight with a critical 
reader, 
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Whatever doubts, however, may embarrass some parts of 
the subject, the unanimous consent of the Christian world 
proclaims, that tithes were always designed for public, and not 
for private uses and objects. Whether the various canons and 
other ecclesiastical regulations were in truth composed at the 
times which their dates pretend, or were fabricated afterwards, 
it is not material to inquire; in either case they serve to shew 
the sense of the church in very remote periods. Whether we 
ought to hold with Selden, “ that among the known and certain 
muniments of truth, till about the end of the year 800, no law, 
pontifical or synodal (with one exception) determines or com- 
mands anything concerning tithes ;” or, with other learned 
persons, that they had their original and were established long 
before, either by ecclesiastical usage, or by civil right, secular 
laws and coercive sanctions from the state, is quite unimportant, 
for they were designed in all times for, and were always applied 
about, the ends of the government, and were not absorbed in 
weg lucre. Whatever disputes and controversies there may 

ave been agitated formerly, as to how far an incumbent is 
entitled to the usufruct of his benefice, or is merely the dispenser 
of its revenues, employing for his own use only so much as is 
strictly necessary, and no more ; no writer of credit ever ventured 
to affirm, that the application of the goods of the church, which 
our clergy have made for some time, can be justified; no one 
indeed would deny, that, if it were possible to make it, they 
would be bound to restitution for having made an ill use of the 
property of others, of the public and the poor. The perverse 
and subtle casuistry of a Spanish jesuit, would fail him, were 
he to attempt to maintain the untenable thesis, that our clergy 
are entitled by law to take a full tenth part of the gross produce 
of our lands every year for their proper and private use, and that 
their right is as clear, certain, and unequivocal, as that of the 
proprietors to receive the rents, or to enjoy the remainder of the 
produce. We have demonstrated that they are entitled to take, 
not in their natural, but only in their political capacity, and to 
hold during the pleasure of the law, of which they are the mere 
creatures: we have shown moreover, that even the most zealous 
of their advocates, who are anxious to exact the utmost of what- 
ever they can allege to be due to their reverend clients, unless 
they utterly disregard both the written law and the usages of 
this country and of Christendom, cannot possibly pretend that 
the clergy are entitled to take one tenth, but only a third 
of that tenth, that is to say, one-thirtieth part. The illegal 
usurpation, and wicked appropriation, of the whole tithe to the 
private use of individuals, commenced soon after the Reformation, 
and new remedies were then given for the recovery of tithe. 
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Chaucer shows, that our proud-spirited ancestors, as we 
choose to call them, had in his days something of that unac- 
countable propensity to submit tamely to oppression, which 
characterizes their descendants ; he complains frequently of the 
exactions of the clergy, and concerning an odious nuisance, 
which will speedily be abated for ever, the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
he writes thus :— 


* For the tithing of a ducke 
Or an apple, or an aye, 

They make men swere upon a boke, 
Thus they foulen Christe’s fay.” 


The vicars of an unreformed and unmarried priesthood might 
sometimes sully the christian “ fay” by inquiring too minutely 
into the exact number of apples and “ ayes”, or eggs, but with 
the reformed and married ministry a new series and a new order 
of things began. Incumbents were not satisfied with receiving 
the whole tithe, instead of a third part of it, but our books of 
reports swarm with cases that manifest an insatiable and most 
discreditable greediness ; that tithe was demanded most un- 
reasonably of many extraordinary matters, may be shown from 
notable examples. It was claimed of eels and trout taken in a 
river; of fish caught in the high sea; of the eggs and young of 
tame pheasants ; of quarries, of lime, of turf, and the like; of 
after-grass,stubble,and rotten timber ; of the rakings of the corn 
fields ; of the skins of sheep killed at home; of the dirty wool 
clipt from the necks of the flock to preserve them from vermin ; 
for the head-lands or narrow strips that separate the ridges in a 
common field, on which the plough is turned ; for the wages of 
the ploughman, and for green peas gathered to be eaten at home. 
There was nothing, in one word, so small, or so mean, as to 
escape the claim for tithe, from men who professed to restore 
Christianity to its primitive perfection and purity. It is prob- 
able that the Spiritual Courts, in which the suits were insti- 
tuted, would have enforced these rapacious demands, but the 
courts of common law interfered by writ of prohibition. The 
necessity of applying so frequently for this protection against 
clerical exactions ought to have suggested to the laity of 
those days, that it would have been prudent to have 
demanded from the legislature one great statutory prohibi- 
tion, which would at once have repressed the extortion by 
destroying the odious tribunals. That we their posterity may 
not be justly blamed by our descendants for having been as neg- 
ligent, and as dishonourably patient of oppression, as our fore- 
fathers too often showed cheunssives, ought to be an especial 
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care to us, and it behoves us to require, that we should be re- 
lieved from the heavy burthens which the Ecclesiastical Courts 
impose upon us. 

Without entering into the great questions of the policy of 
maintaining an established church, and the expediency of 
tithes, as a provision for the ministry, from which, in an article 
that is purely historical, we have carefully abstained, we have 

roved that, even if we were fully convinced of, and had freely 
admitted, this policy and this expediency, we should still be com- 
2 justified by the facts of history and the real state of the 
aw, in urging that a solemn and deliberate inquiry may be im- 
mediately instituted, and that it be determined, whether it 
would not be expedient by an act of the legislature to reduce 
the tithes that are paid to the church, from one-tenth to the 
ancient and lawful proportion of one-thirtieth part of the yearly 
increase? That onth was the proportion which the priest who 
actually performed the Divine services received, from the earliest 
times to the era of the Reformation is certain, and may be strictly 
demonstrated; some, however, may possibly urge in answer, 
that since that period a custom to take the whole tenth has been 
suffered to grow up, and it would be unjust, therefore, to deprive 
the clergy of property to which they had acquired a title by 
prescription, although it may have commenced originally in 
usurpation and illegal encroachment. None, we imagine, will 
rely upon meagre implications and blind admissions, which in 
the various statutes that have been passed since the Reformation, 
respecting ecclesiastical matters, may seem to recognize, or to 
connive at, the usurpation of the whole of the tithes by the 
clergy: since such recognition was never the avowed object of 
any statute, should the perverse ingenuity of cupidity attempt to 
torture the vague expressions, with which slovenliness and igno- 
rance have deformed our written law, into a declaration that such 
application of the public funds to private purposes was lawful 
they might be at once swept away, without violating any right, 
by the supreme authority of the state. 

With respect to present incumbents, rectors and vicars, who are 
actually in possession of benefices, we might safely concede, that 
it would be Tteshh, pethnne even unlawful,to strip them of any part 
of their usual profits: we have already carefully distinguished the 
claims made on account of the vested rights, whether real or ima- 
ginary, of individuals, in their natural capacity (nothing is more 
sacred in our eyes than private property, and during the incum- 
bency of the rev. Mr. Roe, if we were satisfied that he could esta- 
blish such a claim, we would not diminish the tithes of Dale by 
a single grain of barley, nor would we pluck a leaf of the hedge, 
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that encompasses his glebe) from the possessions which the law 
permits corporations, its creatures, to hold in a corporate capa- 
city, during its pleasure, for public purposes. As to the unborn 
successors of the present incumbents, and as to the church, as 
a public establishment, we may find in the mouths and in the 
conduct of churchmen a triumphant and conclusive reply to the 
plea of a title by prescription to the whole of the tithe. In argu- 
ing the = as to the right of tithes, we have hitherto treated 
it, in order to avoid confusion, as if the whole of the lands were 
subject to the tax of a tenth of the gross produce, and this were 
payable to the church : we will now briefly consider some of the 
exemptions. 

The tithes of certain lands, or a part of them, are payable 
to laymen; some lands are tithe-free, others are protected 
by a composition real ; it is unnecessary, however, to speak of 
these matters, for they have no reference to the validity of the 
claim of the church; we will, notwithstanding, briefly explain 
that special manner of tithing, called a modus decimandi, in order 
to illustrate the nature of custom, or prescription. Where 
there is by custom a particular manner of tithing allowed, 
different from the general law of taking tithes in kind, which are 
the actual tenth part of the annual increase, it is commonly 
called by the name of a modus. This is sometimes a pecuniary 
compensation, as a penny an acre for the tithe of land, and 
sometimes other equivalents. To make a good and sufficient 
modus, certain conditions are required to be observed ; we will 
speak of such as are connected with our present inguiry. 1. It 
must be certain and invariable, for payment of different sums 
will prove it to be no modus, because that must have been one 
and the same from its first original to the present time. 2. It 
must not be too large, which in law is called a rank modus. 3. 
It must have existed from time immemorial. The time of legal 
memory has been long ascertained by the law to commence from 
the reign of Richard I, and any custom may be destroyed 
by evidence of its non-existence in any part of the long period 
from his days to the present. 

The period of prescription, which the canon law—a code 
esteemed by the clergy of every country but our own, as 
at least sufficiently friendly to their claims—has appointed, 
is forty years; the like term is expressly mentioned in the 
Stat. 2 and 3 of Edward VI, but it was far too short to 
satisfy the inordinate appetite for gain which distinguishes our 
reverend coparceners from all their brethren, either reformed, 
or unreformed, and idolatrous. It would be easy to fill a volume 
with the details of the most hideous injustice perpetrated by 
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clerical rapacity, under the sanction of that stupid dishonesty 
that can only exist in illiterate men, and such have too often 
been permitted to preside in our courts of law and equity; but 
such a narrative is not required, for whoever considers the length 
of the time of limitation, and the nature of the right and of the 
exemption, will at once perceive what a wide garden of iniquity 
expands before those who choose to contemn ancient and re- 
spectable rights. On the 6th of July, in the year 1189, the 
lover of fair Rosamond and the murderer of Beckett expired, as 
some say, before the altar, bitterly cursing his sons, after the 
fashion of the Norman tyrants, who were used to govern their 
families as ill as they ruled their subjects. From this day 
legal memory commences, although whatever is best worth 
remembering happened long before: from this day the clergy 
have elected to date their claim, and to trace their title, for as 
soon as the breath had quitted the body of the miserable old 
man, since the king of England never dies, began the reign of 
the lion-hearted Richard, and that time, which was beyond the 
memory of man, ceased. 

The estate which is charged with one penny an acre in lieu 
of all tithes, may be considered as tithe free; as such it 
was bought lately, and as such it has long been enjoyed ; such 
has been the yearly payment since the 8th of July, 1189; 
but on the day before, on the 7th day of the same month 
of the same year of the twelfth century, the composition was 
paid at the rate of five farthings the acre: as it is easy to 
believe, no one can now explain the reason of the variance, but 
it is most just, say the masters of right, that in the nineteenth 
century the owner should therefore pay the full tenth part of the 
gross produce and for ever after. Let us put another case. In 
the spring of the famous year 1189, a composition was made with 
the parson to pay two-pence an acre instead of tithe, the value of 
which, or of his share of it, that sum then represented tolerably 
well perhaps : the modus was paid for six centuries, and at the 
end of that time the land was esteemed to be substantially tithe- 
free. Fifty years after 1189, it was found that money: had 
depreciated, that the poor had multiplied, or that provisions had 
become dear, and the owner of the land, through the love of 
God and of the church, raised the annual payment to twopence- 
farthing an acre, and it was yielded at that rate for seven years, 
but on his death his successor reduced it to the former amount. 
“ You must pay the tithe in full for ever,” say the Barons of the 
Exchequer with one voice, “ and considerable arrears, and three 
thousand pounds at least, for costs; you are now the owner of 
an estate, which was held about five hundred and fifty years ago 
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bya humane, pious, and charitable man: the parson of your parish, 
greatly to his credit, has prosecuted you for this heinous offence; 
you have been found guiliy upon the clearest evidence, the 
court have awarded a very moderate punishment, and we sin- 
cerely hope that it will be a warning to you.” 

We will not multiply instances: the coparceners, like the Jew 
in the play, have chosen to insist upon the full penalty of the bond, 
and even their advocates must allow, that it would be just that 
they should have it to the letter; the bond, the whole bond, and 
nothing but the bond. Theclergy would not accept a prescrip- | 
tion of forty years; it was too short for the church; no period 
was long enough that did not include the exploits of the cru- 
sader Richard; they have made their election, and they cannot 
deny that they ought to adhere to it. Long before the time of 
legal memory, at the commencement of that era, and continually 
from that time until the Reformation, the priest of the parish has 
been entitled to take for his own use one-third part of the tithe, 
one-thirtieth of the increase, and no more: if there be any thing 
certain in law, it is this position; since, then, property is as 
sacred as the clergy affirm, and as we sincerely believe, let him 
take his due; but since property is sacred let him take no 
more: such, in truth, is the strongest case that the advocate of 
ecclesiastical claims could make out, by adducing the proper 
evidence in support of them, the facts of Listory and the records 
of past events: those who teach, that we have no right to be 
wiser than our forefathers, cannot, surely, pretend that we are 
bound also to be more foolish than they were: they may, perhaps, 
insist that we are obliged in equity to pay their debt in full, but 
they cannot affect to believe, that we ought to discharge three 
times the amount that is specified in the bond of our ancestors. 

When we were informed in the House of Lords, that the clergy 
are like coparceners, who are entitled to one-tenth part of a field, 
it was asked in the same assembly the same evening in argument, 
to whom would this tenth part go if it were taken away from the 
church? The noble orator answered the question which he had 
propounded, not only entirely to his own satisfaction, as is usual 
with those who argue with themselves, but to the complete con- 
tentment of the pious and partial audience. It would go, he 
said, to those who were the owners of the remaining nine-tenths 
of the field: if tithes were taken from the church, they would 
go to the landed proprietors, and to no one else. This objection 
has been so often urged in terrorem, whenever the partial or 
total suppression of tithes has been suggested, and it has been 
deemed so conclusive, that we would willingly grapple with it, 
but having already exceeded our proposed limits, we can only 
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say, that it is not by any means a necessary oo that 
if the tithes, or the glebe, were taken from the church, they 
would be assigned to the landlords. If the corporation of 
London were suppressed, it does not follow that its possessions 
would become the property of the corporation of Exeter. For 
the sake of argument we might concede, that we should regret 
to see the church stripped of the whole of the tithes, that the 
parochial clergy are entitled by law and usage to apply one-third 
part of the tithes to their private use, and that it is expedient that 
the law should suffer those corporations sole, its creatures, so to 
apply this portion. The remainder, amounting to two-thirds, we 
might suppose, would then go to, or rather would remain with, 
those who are entitled to receive, or to retain it ; with the public, 
upon whom the heavy and inevitable burthen of maintaining the 
poor has been most unjustly cast, by the unlawful and iniquit- 
ous appropriation of those two-thirds of the tithe that con- 
stituted the legitimate fund for that most important purpose, 
from time immemorial, and far longer, we may, perhaps, say, even 
twice as long; and when we speak in the language of the law 
of England, this phrase is not such a contradiction in terms as 
it at first appears to be. 

The clergy, before the Reformation, in the words of the younger 
Spelman, “casting their bread upon the waters, relieved the neigh- 
bouring poor, without the care of the two next justices of the 
peace, or the curse of a penal law; and we had then no new 
laws, the offspring of new vices, to erect houses of correction for 
lewd and vagrant persons, to provide stock to bind poor children 
apprentices, or to make weekly levies to maintain the weak, 
lame, indigent, and impotent people, to our new charge of an 
annual subsidy at least.” It is surely just, then, that the fund 
which the law designed for these pious uses, should be again 
“cast upon the waters,” and directed to the legitimate ends for 
which it was originally contrived; moreover, in the language of the 
respectable Synod of Exeter, which was holden nearly a century 
after the memory of man had begun to run, “ laborantibus in 
vine Domini nimias divitias elargiri quibus impinguati incipiunt 
insanire, reprehensibile judiciamus.” But, say the labourers, if 
you desire that we should perform the services, which the church 
rendered before the Reformation in the Lord’s vineyard, restore to 
us the funds; give us whatever we possessed before that ever 
blessed spoliation, and you will see how faithfully we will dis- 
tribute the patrimony of the poor. It is only by confounding 
the accounts, that the unjust steward can hope to escape detec- 
tion: the property of the church, although the clergy, we are told, 
are coparceners, is not put into hotchpot; the tithes of the seve- 
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ral parishes are not a common fund, to be distributed equally; if 
they were, the excuse might be borne, which alleges, we have 
now only one-third part of our ancient possessions, and that, you 
allow, we are entitled to retain for our private use. Since the 
lands and tithes of each benefice are held in severalty, it is mani- 
festly a pitiful evasion, a hollow fraud. The parson who re- 
ceives no tithes, cannot be charged with the misapplication of 
them, but he who takes them in as ample a manner, and there 
are many such, as his predecessor was used before the Reforma- 
tion, may and must be required to content himself with his lawful 
portion, and to leave the remainder for those who are charged 
with the maintenance of the poor. But the well-fed labourers, 
who forget not, that they have the poor always with them, urge 
in defence of their usurpation, “it is true, that we robbed the pub 
lic, and we are sorry for it; we bitterly and heartily repent it, 
and our bowels yearn to make restitution; gladly would we 
restore, if we only knew to whom we might give. Of this we 
are unhappily ignorant; it may be, that our ignorance is the 
appropriate punishment of our crime; the robbery was perpe- 
trated at the time of the Reformation, and few are the landlords 
who hold the same lands which their ancestors then held; we 
are ignorant of the descendants of the proprietors of those days, 
and it would be unjust to render compensation toa purchaser of 
yesterday. Let us then rather reserve for our own use our third 
only, and we will privately bestow their two-thirds upon the 
poor, avoiding always to blow a trumpet when we give alms, and 
giving indeed so privily, that it shall be impossible to show that 
we have ever givenat all.” The apology is ingenious, and although 
it should be expressed with the simplicity of the dove, the sub- 
tlety of the serpent would still appear: it is crafty, but vain. 
Although the obligation of supporting the poor, which was 
dishonestly shifted from the clergy, was soon found by the 
public to be a grievous burthen, as the words of Spelman testify, 
it was not until these last fifty years that the full weight of the 
load pressed upon them: since, then, by far the greater part of 
the lands of the kingdom have been held by the families of the 
present owners longer than that period, a remission of two-thirds 
of the tithes would be as equitable as salutary ; and as the 
poor-rate is now paid, and must ever be paid, by the owners and 
occupiers of land, if this proper and legitimate relief were afforded, 
they would be enabled to sustain in future, without difficulty, 
the weight of maintaining their indigent brethren. So far from 
being terrified by the hackneyed question,—what if the tithes were 
to go to the landlords? which is often deemed an alarming, and, 
indeed, an insuperable objection—we might even enlarge our con- 
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cessions, and admit that there are, morecver, weighty reasons 
for granting this boon, if an act of justice be entitled to the 
name, as soon as possible, both to England and to Ireland. The 
interests of our manufactures will soon peremptorily demand, 
that corn should be admitted into our island at a moderate duty: 
such importations will, for some time at least, be injurious to 
the landowners ; if their lands were discharged from two-thirds 
of the tithes, and the poor-rates were consequently reduced, or 
annihilated, they would have received a sufficient compensation 
for the reduction in the price of agricultural produce. It has 
been determined, that a compulsory provision for the poor can- 
not possibly be denied in Ireland any longer: however beneficial 
it may prove in other respects to the landlords, it will certainly 
be attended with a sensible diminution of rent, which may be 
fairly balanced by bringing the tithes back to their ancient and 
legitimate condition. 

We might meet our opponents, who resist every mitiga- 
tion of the oppressive tax of tithes, on their own ground, 
and yielding to them every thing that they could ask for 
the purpose of supporting their feeble, ricketty claim, we 
might still reduce their demand to the standard that has been 
already specified. We might acknowledge, for example, that 
political economists - have laboured to demonstrate that the 
burthensome tax of yielding a tenth of the gross produce is 
injurious to agriculture and to the nation; if the. tithe were 
reduced to a thirtieth part, it is plain that these inconveniences 
would vanish altogether, for the moderate imposition would not 
deter the most faint-hearted and cautious improver. The thir- 
tieth part would be rendered with cheerfulness, and if it were 
distributed with tolerable equality, it would furnish, together 
with the glebe-lands, a competent and comfortable provision for 
a really reformed, an useful, and a respected priesthood. ‘As 
there are some among the clergy,” Dr. Humphrey Prideaux says, 
with his usualangry tone, inhis treatise concerning “The Original 
and Right of Tithes,” “ whom nothing will satisfy but a Divine 
right for the exact tithe, so there are many more among the laity, 
besides the Quakers, who are violently set against their having 
any right to them at all, and would gladly have their ministers 
no otherwise live, than as the beggars do at their doors, upon 
what, by way of alms, and voluntary contributions, they shall 
be pleased to bestow upon them.” Some reformers teach, in 
contempt of the irascible Dr. Prideaux, that it would be desirable 
that the clergy should be maintained solely by the fees and 
donations of their congregations; but it is plain, that such a 
clergy would not be subject to the control of the state; and 
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although, without an established religion, some important objects 
might be secured, the attainment of others would, perhaps, be 
impracticable. If it were allowed to be proper, that the govern- 
ment should assign a provision for the clergy, and experience 
tells us, that it should consist of land, or of a moderate rent or 
tax on land, payable not in money, but in kind, in the produc- 
tions of the earth, the rational portion whieh our ancestors set 
apart, and the law of the land still sanctions, our opponents 
could not deny according to their own principles would be quite 
unexceptionable. He who can attempt to justify the present 
state of the Church of England, and to maintain that reform is 
not needed in every part of the establishment, must be possessed 
by the same spirit that inspired Pope Innocent IV, “ who is 
described by all writers, ancient and modern, as a roaring lion, 
whose only endeavour was, to devour all the benefices that came 
within his reach.” 

We will not pursue these discussions, which are foreign to our 
purpose, further ; it is self-evident, that it does not necessarily 
follow, that whatever is taken from the church must be given to 
the landlords. If the whole of the tithe, or a portion of it, were 
denied to the clergy, it would be a public fund, at the disposal 
of the state, and not an accession to the property of any indi- 
vidual or class of persons. [1 sketching, in a manner purel 
historical, the outline of the foundation of the right of the oak 
to take tithe, as it now subsists by the law of England, we have 
carefully abstained, lest we should create confusion by handling 
several matters at once, from entering upon the important inquiry, 
whether it be politic to maintain, by a tax upon land, or by any 
other public contribution, one class of ministers of religion, to the 
exclusion of all other teachers; and since the subsisting right 
of tithes is commonly misunderstood, we have endeavoured 
briefly and clearly to unfold its true nature, by bringing some of 
the past events to view, out of which it grew. The eager haste 
with which the bishops now strive to introduce bills, that, under 
the pretence of salutary reforms, will place the opulence of the 
sacred order upon more solid foundations, is a confession 
of weakness ; these attempts ought to awaken a jealous vigi- 
lance, unless we suppose, that the names of such prelates as the 
primate and the bishop of London, are a pledge of fair dealing. 

Those decisions which have fixed the period of custom, or 
prescription, at the year 1189, are the most monstrous examples 
of injustice and absurdity that ever disgraced the code of a 
civilized nation, and sayages are necessarily incapable of such 
an atrocity: the foul stain ought to be removed by the legis- 
lature, but not until, by a most just retaliation, the engine has 
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been used to counteract those usurpations, for the sake of which 
it was chiefly contrived, We have shown, as plainly as our 
limits would allow, that so far are the clergy from being entitled 
to take a full tenth part of the gross produce of the earth for their 
private use, by the same right as that of the proprietors to receive 
the rents, that their claim extends to one-thirtieth part only, 
and that this must be made, not as private persons, but as bodies 
politic, the mere creatures of the law: and that as the law 
now stands, the most zealous partisans of the church cannot 
make, with honesty and honour, any larger demand. Experience 
will satisfy the most sceptical, that the cause of genuine piety 
must be aided, and the interests of true religion powerfully 
asserted, by the filial duty which, with all due reverence, shall 
effect a reduction of the jointure of our holy mother, the church, 
to its lawful dimensions ; that is to say, to one-third part of its 
present amount, even if no further diminution of the ecclesiasti- 
cal reyenues should be deemed expedient. ‘I shall conclude,” 
says Mr, Eagle, “by repeating in English, the words of the 
statute of Articuli Cleri, which are prefixed as a motto to this 
argument, and which Lord Coke says, are worthy to be written 
in letters of gold. ‘ Nor ought any thing to be said to be preju- 
dicial to the bberty of the church, which is found necessary for 
the king and the commonwealth.’ ‘ Nec debet dici tendere in 
predpdicium ecclesiastice libertatis, quod pro Rege et Repub- 
ica necessarium inyenitur.’” Stat. 9, Ed. I, cap. 8. 





Art. V.— The British Dominions in North America; or « Topo- 
graphical and Statistical description of the Provinces of Lower 
and Upper Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, The Islands of 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton ; including con- 
siderations on Land Granting, and Emigration, and a Topographi~ 
cul Dictionary of Lower Canada ; to which are annexed the Statist- 
ical Tables, and Tables of Distances, published with the Author's 
Topographical Maps of Lower Canada, in consequence of a Vote of 
the Provincial Legislature. By Joseph Bouchette, Esq., Surveyor- 
General of Lower Canada, Lieutenant-colonel, C. M., Vice 
President of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, and 
corresponding Member of the Society of Arts, London. Embellished 
with vignettes, views, landscapes, plans of towns, harbours, &c. 
Containing also, a copious index. Vol.1, London, 1831. Long- 
man, Rees, and Co. 


A® was to be expected from a person possessing so many 

colonial titles, Mr. Bouchette has a very high opinion of our 
North American possessions; and has been at great pains to 
make palpable to others the advantages which he fancies that 
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he himself perceives. To this end he has composed a large 
book (of which we have quoted above the very formidable title- 
age),together with certain extremely useful maps, a Topographical 
fap of Lower Canada, and a Geographical Map of the British 
Provinces in North America. 

With the theories of Mr. Bouchette, we by no means agree ; 
but for the present it is not intended to dispute their validity, nor 
to attribute much blame to the author for his attachment to an 
opinion which doubtless is lucrative, and by no means unnatu- 
ral in a provincial subject, holding a highly respectable provin- 
cial appointment, and expecting future advancement for his 
family, at the hands of the provincial government. His station 
very naturally accounts for the colonei’s sentiments, and will to 
every the most thoughtless reader, be a sufficient caution to 
take his opinions on colonial policy with many grains of 
allowance. 

Neither does the taste, which sometimes is manifest in this 
volume, seem well fitted for our side of the Atlantic. The 
author, in changing his country, has not changed his language, 
and the tone that it suits an official colonist to employ, sounds 
not very agreeable nor manly in the ears of the people of the 
mother country. To any one, however, who has ever known 
that pestilent association, termed Colonial Society, the lan- 
guage will be nothing new, nor the over-strained tone of laudation 
remarkable. The great mass of the good people of England 
seldom come in contact with their rulers ; an immense majority, 
in their social relations, are utterly beyond the influence of any 
portion of the governing powers. In a colony the case is widely 
different ; all the educated classes, the whole of what is termed 
society, is pervaded by the influence of the governor, and the 
chief officials under him. This governor is a most alarming 
and com Naigge ameces he mimicks majesty with no slight 
pomposity, and exacts with perfectly royal haughtiness the 
most deferential demeanour, and requires to be soothed by the 
most shameless and fulsome flattery. The whole of society is 
prostrate at his feet, and nauseating panegyric is the only 
language which the élite of that society ever think of using as 
regards him. Moreover, the grandeur of the Mother Country 
receives no slight exaltation in her colonies; and the little great 
liere, are mighty men in their generation when they deign to 
visit our distant possessions. The appearance of an English 
peer is an historical event ; that a prince of the blood royal was 
once in their country is still related to lisping infants as a 
glorious circumstance, by the loyal inhabitants of Canada. And 
it might be safely wagered at extravagant odds, that no Cana- 
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dian will publish a book, for the next fifty years, in which this 
gracious visit will not be recorded. The Surveyor-general of 
Lower Canada could not be so disloyal as to miss the opportu- 
nity of marking his profound sense of the obligation conferred 
on himself and his country by a royal duke. 

‘In adverting,’ he very gravely says, ‘ to the period of his former 
publication, the author feels impelled, alike by a sense of duty, and 
of gratitude, to record, as a very feeble tribute of his respect for the 
cherished memory of his late royal highness, the duke of Kent, the 
manv and deep obligations under which he lies to the lamented 
princes, and munificent patron, whose characteristic urbanity of 
manners so much endeared him to all who had the honour of being 
known to him.’ 


This is rather strong, more particularly when we remember 
that the object of the panegyric was obliged to leave Gibraltar, 
because, by his severities, he had raised a sedition among the 


garrison. But as his daughter will probably be the queen of 
these realms, nothing less could well have been expected. We 
cannot avoid giving another instance of the sort of language 
used by persons of Mr. Bouchette’s condition, respecting: the 
great persons who for profit are prevailed on to glad our pro- 
vinces with their presence. Speaking of a hempen bridge, 


which was thrown across the river Ottawa, he says, 


‘It admitted with safety the passage of pedestrians, although the 
attempt, with the unpractised especially, was not made without some 
consciousness of danger. We cannot forbear associating with our 
recollections of this picturesque bridge, the heroism of a distinguished 
peeress, who we believe was the first lady who ventured across it.’— 
p- 193. 


In a note to this passage, the author adds, 


‘ The countess of Dalhousie, to whom we here allude, must ever 
hold an exalted place in the remembrance of the society of Canada, 
as well for the many amiable and philanthropic virtues, for which she 
was distinguished, as for the gracious urbanity of manners that so 
eminently characterized her ladyship [this urbanity of manners 
seems to be the stock praise} during the long and difficult adminis- 
tration of the government of Lower Canada by her noble consort, 
the right honourable the earl of Dalhousie.’ 


To have said, lord Dalhousie simply, and without a flourish, 
would have been rank disloyalty. Now, on this we would 
remark, first, as to the said recollected associations; it is more 
than probable that Mr. Bouchette never saw the said noble lady 
pass over the hempen bridge ; but that being at Hull, on the 
Ottawa, he heard that lady Dalhousie had passed the bridge ; 
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and thereupon seized the opportunity, in a flight of fine lan- 
guage, to talk about associations, and recollections, and heroism, 
&e. ; and secondly, be it remembered, that the noble consort here 
spoken of was a person of whom ninety-nine-hundredths of the 
province were heartily tired ; and whom they saw depart from 
their shores with unmingled satisfaction ; a satisfaction which 
they were not chary of very openly and warmly expressing. 

With the exception of these things, however, and a strong 
tendency to, what, for a better phrase, may be styled very fine 
writing, Mr. Bouchette’s labours deserve warm approbation. He 
has collected together a large quantity of very useful informa- 
tion respeeting the Canadas; much of which has been gathered 
from the labours of others; and some, and by no means an 
inconsiderable portion, is the result of his own observation. 

The rising importance of the Canadas, renders every work 
which really contains information respecting them an import- 
ant addition to our knowledge. As respects the face of the 
country, and the advantages of its various parts, much that 
requires to be known by those who are connected with Canada, 
may be gathered from Mr. Bouchette’s work; we suspect, how- 
ever, that the work itself is too expensive to be extensively 
read, though it may serve as a source from whence cheaper 
publications may derive information for more general circulation. 

On some material questions, however, Mr. Bouchette, though 
possessed of peculiar means of knowledge, has excited rather than 
satisfied curiosity; and this from the besetting sin of writing in 
the character of a courtier. He seems on all occasions afraid 
to speak out ; opinions, always, in the judgment of one living by 
patronage, being dangerous things. On the point of the bound- 
ary line contested by the United States and Great Britain, Mr. 
Bouchette ought to have been particularly strong; he has 
given us nothing new, nothing convincing however, except, 
indeed, as to this circumstance, yiz,, the extreme carelessness 
and incapacity of persons employed by the British government 
in their negotiations with the American people, and in settling 
the boundaries of our various provinces in North America. 

Much of that extensive country, at the time of our treaty with 
the United States, was unknown, that is, the country between 
certain established points had never been surveyed ; its geogra- 
phical features, therefore, were necessarily unknown to the 
parties negotiating, This being the case, common prudence 
would have suggested that mere geographical features should 
not serve as the marks by which to assign the limits of the two 
countries. The suggestions, however, of common prudence 
were not attended to; and consequently, disputes interminable 
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have arisen in the interpretation of the wording of the clauses 
assigning the boundaries. The dispute that has been referred 
to the king of Holland, respecting the boundary of the United 
States, and Canada and New Brunswick will serve as an apt 
illustration of the proceedings of our commissioners. 

If any one consult a map of North America, he will see a 
large tract of country, bounded on one side by the river St. 
Lawrence, on the next by the Gulph of St. Lawrence, on the 
next by the Bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic. This piece of 
territory is a tongue of land, running from the United States, 
and bounded on three sides by water. This tongue of land is 
in the undisputed possession of the United States, till it touches 
the River St, Lawrence on the west side, at the 45° of north 
latitude, and on the eastern side till it touches the Atlantic 
at the same degree. Up to these two points, the boundary 
is settled ; and if it were to follow the line of latitude directly 
across the tongue of land, then no difficulty could arise. 
But the American government has a claim to much more than 
this. The line does not run directly across the tongue of land, 
but shoots up irregularly from these two places, into the tongue 
of land towards its point. How far it shall shoot up is the 
matter to be determined. 

Our commissioners say, that the object they had in view, and 
which was understood, was, that a communication and depend- 
ence should be kept up between Canada, which is on the north- 
western, and New Brunswick, which is on the south-eastern 
side of the tongue: that these two British dominions were not 
to be separated, but that the line should so run as to Jeave them 
one connected body of territory. If such were the intention, 
why was it not distinctly stated, and in so many words made 
the ground-work of the whole determinations? And why were 
not all difficulties guarded against, by stating at the outset, that 
if any thing agreed to should be found to mine against such 
PEFpOte it should be considered null and void? However, 
neglecting this salutary precaution, our commissioners proceeded 
to divide the territory. 

They assumed, as the basis of their division, that there was a 
ridge of hills dividing the waters which flowed through the 
territories, directing one portion of them to the Atlantic, the 
other to the St, Lawrence ; and as the tongue of land runs north- 
east and south-west, they fancied, that a line due north from 
the south-eastern point of our territory, would necessarily 
touch or run through these hills. They therefore agreed, that 
the boundary line should be, “‘ From the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia, viz. the angle which is formed by a line drawn 
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due north from the source of the river St. Croix, to the High- 
lands ; along the said Highlands, which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean to the north-westernmost head of 
Connecticut River.” Now it happens, that, strictly speaking, 
no such highlands exist; that the highlands contemplated by 
our commissioners, and which are on the south-west of the 
River St. John, do not divide the waters. Such being the case, 
the Americans say, run the line north, then, until you do find 
such hills. They do so, and contend that the hills north of the 
River St. John do divide the waters after the manner supposed, 
and that therefore these hills are the point intended to mark the 
second point of departure. On the other hand, our commis- 
sioners declare, that this militates against the spirit of the treaty, 
as we have above stated it, and that, in fact, the second range 
of hills does not divide the waters; in other words, that the 
supposition on which the line was established, was false. But 
this error is precisely the one above signalized ; why decide by 
these geographical features, which are not settled? Why not 
leave the fact to be first decided, and then run the line, and not, 
as they have done, preposterously assume the fact, and afterwards 
endeavour to verify it by running the line. The object in view 
was, to establish a guide for the line. This guide is the matter 
agreed on, and that which it is intended to regulate, cannot 
surely regulate its regulator ? 

Again, in the same way, on another part of the boundary line, 
it was determined that the line should run from the north-west- 
ernmost point of the Lake of the Woods, till it reached the 
Mississippi. But it appears, that this point of the Lake of the 
Woods is north of any part of the Mississippi, consequently, 
that a line due west from the Lake will never reach the Missis- 
sippi. In other words, that the assumptien on which the line 
was determined, is false. If it had been stated, as it should 
have been, that where the hypothesis on which the determina- 
tion was founded was erroneous, that then the determination 
should be null, no difficulty could have arisen ; and in fairness, 
this, though not stated, should be deemed understood. The 
Americans, however, do not so deem it ; and say in the last case, 
run the line due west until you reach the Mississippi; they 
know that the line will never touch the Mississippi, and there- 
fore claim, that it should still run west till it meets the ocean. 
We see no reason, under this method, why the ocean should be 
any bar; they ought to run the line due west until they come 
back from whence they started, and thus lay claim to a large 
portion of Europe and Asia, all Africa, and a great part of 
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America. A little care, a proper knowledge of the right use of 
language, and of the grounds of a determination, would have 
obviated this difficulty. Any man endued with common sense, 
might draw up a treaty in such terms, that a dispute could not 
arise which for an instant would puzzle an honest umpire. 

In all these matters, Mr. Bouchette leans strongly to the 
English side; but his constant use of round-about and courtier 
phrase, utterly precludes the possibility of his affording any 
thing like solid information respecting the point in dispute. 
What are we the wiser for the following piece of solemn rhetoric ? 


‘ The award of the umpire—dictated no doubt by a sincere desire of 
doing impartial justice to the high parties concerned—is, in fact, a 
compromise ; and we apprehend that the question of reference did 
not contemplate a decision upon that principle, but was confined to 
the mere declaration of what was the boundary intended and meant 
by the treaty of 1783. It was in the spirit of that treaty alone, that 
the rule of decision was to be sought for, and not in abstract theories 
of equity ; although the matter, if decided even upon the latter prin- 
ciples, properly understood,* must have led to a different determina- 
tion, from the obvious advantage, the award pronounced, would, if 
acceded to, give to the American over the British interests. It were 
idle to enter here into a repetition of arguments that have so often 
been urged and exhausted ; but the justice of the British claim, and 
its paramount importance, as connected with the preservation of the 
British North American Colonies, cannot be too often, or too empha- 
tically enforced; and we vainly endeavour to view the possible 
surrender of the tract in question in any other light, than that of the 
first step towards the loss of those fine provinces.'—p. 313. 


This may be very good cause for lamentation ; it has, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the justice or injustice of the American 
claims. We may have conceded more than it was wise to con- 
cede, but that by no means renders dishonest the consequent 
demand of the Americans. The question is not whether this be 
a step towards losing our colonies, but whether we made the 
step ; if we did, unwise or not, we must abide by it. 

f the maps which accompany this work, we can speak in 
terms of unmeasured approbation. They depict all that is known 
of the northern part of the great continent of America, with 





* This qualification calls to mind the guarding expression of a poet, who, 
in the fervour of composition had declared, 


“« That justice always has its,own reward.” 
It was suggested, that this unfortunately was not true. In consequence of 
this suggestion, the passage afterwards stood thus. 


«« Justice always has its own reward, 7 
Unless somiething very particular happens to prevent it.” 
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accuracy and clearness, while the information they afford is 
various and minute. 

One piece of information may be gathered from Mr. Bou- 
chette’s work, that reads an important lesson to the legislators 
of this country. The city of Montreal contains 22,357 inhabit- 
ants; it maintains seven newspapers, six of which appear twice 
a week, one once a week. 





Art. V1.—The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., ; including a Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By James Boswell, Esq. A New 
Edition, with Numerous Additions and Notes. By John Wilson 
Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. 5 vols. Murray. London. 


MmpueE popularity, and wide circulation of Boswell’s Johnson, 

as Mr. Croker has observed justly enough, is not surpris- 
ing, since it ee in itself “ four most entertaining classes of 
writing; biography, memoirs, familiar letters, and that assemblage 


of literary anecdotes, which the French have taught us to dis- 
tinguish by the termination Ana.” The work is in fact unique 
in literature; there is no other similar book in any language. 
Two men, the one distinguished for his abilities above all others of 
his day, the other holding a respectable place in the ranks of 


life and literature, went about, the one saying good things, the 
other putting them down. What a picture! “*I will give the 
fellow a guinea,’ said Johnson ; he went down to do so; and I,” 
says Boswell, “ followed him into the back-yard, to see what 
passed.” “ Can surveillance go farther?” exclaims Croker. Cer- 
tainly not much. Wisdom went rolling about, scattering his 
sage speeches here and there, with pompous indifference ; and 
Curiosity followed, picking them up,-to see what they were, and 
putting them into her pockets with sedulous care—the result 
1s, Boswell’s Johnson. 

If evidence of the popularity of this work were wanting, a 
striking proof of popularity may be found at the end of a book- 
seller’s catalogue, in that class peculiarly interesting to book- 
lenders ; we mean the opp voLumes. The most popular and 
best established work will assuredly there be found to 
muster most odd volumes; and it is natural that it should 
be so; the book most generally eutertaining is the most 
probable prey of those pests of society, the book-borrowers, 
who have a malignant satisfaction in breaking sets. Then, 
again, the book which is not only entertaining, but miscella- 
neous, and capable of being perused by snatches, is sure to 
be selected as a fellow-traveller. An odd volume is thrust 
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into the valise, or the chaise-pocket, and encounters all the 
dangers of the road; the risk of being left behind at inns, 
or slipped out of the carriage, in the descent of the Jura: to 
say nothing of the additional chance of again encountering a 
wicked and listless book-borrower, en route. Thus are the bre- 
thren volumes of a favourite work scattered over the face of the 
globe, only to be gathered together, in unsorted fellowship, on 
the rejected shelves of a dealer in second-hand books. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson went through two editions in the 
lifetime of the author. Mr, Malone published no less than 
four editions, between 1799 and 1811. In 1822, Mr. Chalmers 
edited another ; and an anonymous editor produced the eighth 
in 1826, So that, besides reckoning piracies and the reprints of 
booksellers, Mr. Croker’s edition is the ninth. But Mr. Croker’s 
work is not merely a variorum edition of Johnson’s Life, by Bos- 
well; it is more; his work contains not only more than double the 
number of notes given by his numerous predecessors, but he has in- 
corporated every yg ce anecdote, or characteristic speech, 
which is recorded of him in all and every work which has 
appeared since the death of Johnson. These different works he 
has interlaced, either in substance or in essence, and by the 
mechanical contrivances of brackets and signatures, has endea- 
voured to keep the original Boswell distinct from the other 
commentators on his great subject. The result is one grand 
collection of Johnsonian memorabilia, a mass of curious per- 
sonal and intellectual history, regarding one individual, which, 
for magnitude or quality, is not to be rivalled in the 
whole history of snibdeds Mr. Croker observes, with justice, 
that— 


* The life of Dr. Johnson is a most curious chapter in the history of 
man; for, certainly, there is no instance of the life of any other human 
being having been exhibited in so much detail, or with so much 
fidelity. There are, perhaps, not many men who have practised so 
much self-examination as to know themselves, as well as every 
reader knows Dr. Johnson. We must recollect (the editor adds), that 
it is not his table-talk, or his literary conversations only that have been 
published ; all his most private, and most trifling correspondence—all 
his most common, dr his most confidential intercourse—all his most 
secret communion with his own conscience, and even the solemn and 
contrite exercises of his piety, have been divulged and exhibited to 
the “ garish eye” of the world without reserve; I had almost said, 
without delicacy. Young, with gloomy candour, has said,— 


‘ Heaven’s sovereign saves all beings but himself, 

That hideous sight, a naked human heart ! ’ 
That Johnson’s heartand inmost thoughts have long been exhibit- 
edin Boswell’s panoramas true, and that, perhaps, no otherhuman 
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being ever had so regular a post mortem demonstration by his 
moral biographers, is also correct ; we beg, however, to dissent 
from the quotation with which Mr. Croker has thought proper to 
clinch his very just remarks. The naked human heart is 
neither a hideous nor an unintelligible object of contemplation, 
except to such morbid fancies as those of Dr. Young, whose 
object it was, to make a dark mystery of very plain and innocent 
feelings. “ What a man,” adds Mr. Croker, “‘ must Johnson have 
been, whose heart having been laid more bare than that of any 
other mortal ever was, has passed almost unblemished through so 
terrible an ordeal!” It is, perhaps, somewhat unfair to turn | 
the tables upon such lugubrious openness as that of both Dr. 
Young and Mr. Croker ; but we are strongly inclined to think, 
that both have exaggerated the horrors of a strict investigation 
into the desires and designs of the human creature. But, if Dr. 
Johnson comes out of this formidable trial, pure as the driven 
snow, which we by no means wish to deny, why, then, should 
Mr. Croker, with uncalled-for modesty, tell us, that if he could 
have had any voice as to the original publications, he probably 
“might have shrunk from the responsibility incurred by Mrs. 
Piozzi, Mr. Boswell, and above all, Dr. Strahan, even though 
they appear to have had (at least, in some degree) Dr. Johnson’s 
own sanction for the disclosures they have made.” This surely | 
comes ill from the editor who spreads and amends their 
labours ; and who, moreover, maintains that, though naked 
hearts are usually objects of monstrous hideousness, that yet, 
these disclosures have enabled the world to behold one glorious 
specimen of unblemished purity and truth. 

It is natural to turn from the subject of the panoramic view 
to the painter of it. Plutarch has said, that he had rather be 
forgotten altogether, than be remembered by posterity as one 
Plutarch, who devoured his children. We learn from Mr. 
Croker, that the two lineal representatives of Mr. Boswell were 
both ashamed of their ancestor’s connexion with Johnson, of 
his fame, as the accurate reporter of his speeches, the compa- 
nion of his social hours, and the prompter, or the provoker, of 
his most brilliant remarks. Boswell was the faithful and 
useful servant of the literary world, and his fame is for ever 
connected with the name of the oracle of his time; and 
yet his father much preferred, that he should have been a 
Scotch barrister, and his children avoided the subject as a 
spot upon the house. Sir Alexander probabl thought, that 
his unlucky co-operation with the infamous “ Beacon,” was an 
honourable employment, compared with his father’s sedulous 
noting of what passed in the first literary society of London. 
Such is the power of eyen a dash of ridicule. Boswell’s some- 
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what parasitical genius, has attracted the sneer of the satirist 
and the contemptuous feeling always bestowed upon hangers- 
on has, perhaps, prevailed over the just gratitude which the 
world ought to feel towards him, for the entertainment and 
instruction he has afforded it. Whatever may be thought 
popularly of Boswell, he was a man, neither of mean attain- 
ment, nor of insignificant character. The truth is, that Bos- 
well himself was nearly as rare a character as Johnson. On 
this head we will quote the remarks of the present editor of 
his labours, in which he has done discriminative justice to his 
predecessor. 

‘It was a strange and fortunate concurrence, that one so prone to 
talk and who talked so well, should be brought into such close con- 
tact and confidence with one so zealous and so able to record. Dr. 
Johnson was a man of extraordinary powers, but Mr. Boswell had 
qualities, in their own way, almost as rare. He united lively manners 
with indefatigable diligence, and the volatile curiosity of a man about 
town with the drudging patience of a chronicler. With a very good 
opinion of himself, he was quick in discerning, and frank in applaud- 
ing, the excellencies of others. Though proud of his own name and 
lineage, and ambitious of the countenance of the great, he was yet so 
cordial an admirer of merit, wherever found, that much public ridi- 
cule, and something like contempt, were excited by the modest 
assurance with which he pressed his acquaintance on all the notorie- 
ties of his time, and by the ostentatious (but, in the main, laudable) 
assiduity with which he attended the exile Paoli and the low-born 
Johnson! These were amiable, and, for us, fortunate inconsistencies. 
His contemporaries, indeed, not without some colour of reason, occa- 
sionally complained of him as vain, inquisitive, troublesome, and 
giddy ; but his vanity was inoffensive—his curiosity was commonly 
directed towards laudable objects—when he meddled, he did so, gene- 
rally, from good-natured motives—and his giddiness was only an 
exuberant gaiety, which never failed in the respect and reverence due 
to literature, morals, and religion: and posterity gratefully acknow- 
ledges the taste, temper, and talents with which he sclected, enjoyed, 
and described that polished and intellectual society which still lives in 
his work, and without his work had perished ! 

«« Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi: sed omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longi 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.”’ 
Such imperfect though interesting sketches as Ben Jonson’s visit to 
Drummond, Selden’s Table Talk, Swift’s Journal, and Spence’s Anec- 
dotes, only tantalise our curiosity and excite our regret that there was 
no Boswell to preserve the conversation and illustrate the life and 
times of Addison, of Swift himself, of Milton, and, above all, of 
Shakspeare! We can hardly refrain from indulging ourselves with 
the imagination of works so instructive and delightful ; but that were 
von. xV.— Westminster Review. 2¢ 
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idle ; except as it may tend to increase our obligation to the faithful 
and fortunate biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Mr. Boswell’s birth and education familiarized him with the highest 
of his acquaintance, and his good-nature and conviviality with the 
lowest. He describes society of all classes with the happiest discri- 
mination. Even his foibles assisted his curiosity ; he was sometimes 
laughed at, but always well received ; he excited no envy, he imposed 
no restraint. It was well known that he made notes of every con- 
versation, yet no timidity was alarmed, no delicacy demurred ; and we 
are perhaps indebted to the lighter parts of his character for the 
patient indulgence with which every body submitted to sit for their 
pictures. 

‘ Nor were his talents inconsiderable. He had looked a good deal 
into books, and more into the world. The narrative portion of his 
works is written with good sense, in an easy and perspicuous style, 
and without (which seems odd enough) any palpable imitation of 
Johnson. But in recording conversations he is unrivalled ; that he 
was eminently accurate in substance, we have the evidence of all his 
contemporaries ; but he is also in a high degree characteristic—dra- 
matic. The incidental observations with which he explains or 
enlivens the dialogue, are terse, appropriate, and picturesque—we not 
merely hear his company, we see them !’——Preface, p. xxvii—xxix. 


This is a fair, but a tardy tribute to the peculiar genius of the 
modern Xenophon. In alluding to the uneasiness which the 
fathe: and the son of Boswell both felt at the nature of the 
reputation he had carved out for himself, Mr. Croker adds with 
some point, 


‘ The public, however, the dispenser of fame, has judged differently, 
and considers the biographer of Johnson as the most eminent branch 
of the family pedigree. With less activity, less indiscretion, less 
curiosity, less enthusiasm, he might, perhaps, have been what the old 
lord would, no doubt, have thought more respectable ; and have been 
pictured on the walls of Auchinleck (the very name of which we never 
should have heard) by some stiff, provincial painter in a lawyer's wig 
or a squire’s hunting cap; but his portrait, by Reynolds, would not 
have been ten times engraved ; his name could never have become— 
as it is likely to be—as far spread and as lasting as the English lan- 
guage ; and ‘ the world had wanted” a work to which it refers as a 
manual of amusement, a repository of wit, wisdom, and morals, and 
a lively and faithful history of the manners and literature of England, 
during a period hardly second in brilliancy, and superior in import- 
ance, even to the Augustan age of Anne.’—Prefuce, p. xxix—xxx. 


The labour of the present editor has been one, chiefly of 
verification and comparison He has sedulously traced allu- 
sions, and ingeniously identified initials: a great number of 
small facts have been thoroughly sifted, and many of them 
curiously refuted. The most singular of the results which 
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followed the editor’s Hore Johnsoniane, and they have been 
long and many, is the perpetual contradiction of Dr. Johnson 
to himself. The moral oracle appears scarcely in any instance, 
which admits of comparison, to have been two days of the same 
opinion ;* a vice arising chiefly out of the leviathan’s pride in 
laying his antagonist sprawling, partly from the absurdity of his 
companions, who were always praying fora judgment on any 
thing or nothing ;+ and chiefly because very few of the great 
moralist’s decisions were founded ota solid basis. His opinions 
were chiefly formed on the impulse of caprice, while his inge- 
nuity generally contiived to give them a plausible air. He 
was an ingenious arguer ; he was exceedingly happy in illustra- 
tion, and had an overbearing and domineering manner, a quality 
which, even without the assistance of either learning or fancy is, 
usually, enough to quell all opposition. In all the great ques- 
tions of life Dr. Johnson was notoriously, and confessedly 
labouring under error. In politics he was an adherent of the 
hateful House of Stuart, till a pension convinced him that 
George III was the rightful possessor of the throne, and the 
first gentleman in the country. In religion he was supersti- 
tious to the last degree, and shared all the hobgoblin notions of 
the lowest and most ignorant peasant. In all the sciences, he 
was uninformed ; he was a tolerable scholar, and had a good 
deal of miscellaneous reading, without however being even learned 
in the books of his own language. It is true, however, that 
he who is bountifully supplied with mother wit, requires less 
learning than other people. In those parts of his dictionary which 
required the assistance of acquired learning, he was indebted to 
other persons. English etymology demands a general acquaint- 
ance with the Gothic tongues ; in all of which he was ignorant ; 
and except in Latin, his acquirements in this department were 
small. In truth, Dr. Johnson was without the power of application, 
either for the purposes of acquisition or production; any short effort 
he was equal to, and could bring unrivalled powers to the discussion 
of a matter which laid in a brief compass. Hence his fertility 

* Mrs. Piozzi’s observation, is ‘‘ That it was unlucky for those who 
delighted to echo Johnson’s sentiments, that he would not endure from 
them to-day what he had yesterday, by his own manner of treating the sub- 
ject, made them fond of repeating.—Vol. iii. p. 371. 

+ He sometimes could not bear being teased with questions. Iwas once pre- 
sent when a gentleman asked sou many, “as whatdid you do, Sir?’’ ‘* What did 
you say, Sir?” that he at last grew enraged, and said, I will not be put to 
the question. Don’t you consider, Sir, that these are not the manners of a 
gentleman? I will not be baited with ewhat and why; what is this? what 
is that? why is a cow’s tail long? why is a fox’s tail bushy ?-—Vol. iv. p. 
123-124. 


2c2 
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in Ramblers, and his profusion of articles in magazines, prefaces, 
speeches, sermons, prologues, without leaving behind him a 
single great work. Morals, of which he may be said to have been 
a professor, he left just as he found them ; many common-places 
he argued ingeniously, and illustrated aptly ; many questions he 
settled casuistically, but no great principle of morality did he dis- 
cover, or even set in a newand powerful light. If we were asked 
what was Johnson’s forte, we should answer, Definition. To his 
excellence and facility in this department of grammatical philoso- 
phy, he owes his fame as a lexicographer ; and if his writings are 
closely looked to, we shall find them rather a series of shrewd 
definitions than any thing else. in short, he was an idler, an 
intellectual sluggard, who, when he was roused, shone for a 
brief exertion, and then sunk into apathy, indifference, or ill 
humour, 

Johnson’s peculiarities were constitutional, or rather physical. 
He was cursed with what it is the fashion to calla bad stomach, 
and with symptoms now attributed to dyspepsia. We feel 
assured that it has a deeper root ; the malady is hereditary, and 
is connected with the scrofulous taint. Persons thus afflicted 
are as much beyond self-government as madmen: you leave 
them sanguine, and you find them despairing; they hail you 
with a radiant countenance to-day, you are received the next with 
a fierce impression of malignity, worthy of the reception of a 
destroyer. For days and days such unhappy persons will sit 
almost incapable of moving the hand from the knee, desponding, 


listless, black and cross. No stimulus, excepting those of 


the strongest order, will move them even to the slightest effort 
to anything beyond an expression of disgust; hunger, the starva- 
tion of a family, the ruin of brilliant prospects, may spur the 
luckless sluggard to momentary exertion, from which he sinks 
hack with his ancient despair, when, all of a sudden, perhaps, a 
new light breaks in, he seems to breathe a fresh life, and to 
move about with energy and cheerfulness ; an oppressive burthen 
seems taken from his shoulders, and for weeks, perhaps months, 
he proceeds with an energy that almost intoxicates him with joy, 
checked only by slight and transient touches of the black disease. 
The charm, however, ends as it began, and despair resumes her 
throne ; the newly-commenced undertakings are dashed to the 
ground, friends are disappointed, and families, without apparent 
cause, cast down, only to be re-animated by some other equally 
passing gleam of constitutional sunshine. The surliness of John- 
son, which all who approached him dreaded, was as much a part 
of his malady as his indolence. It was consistent with much 
kindness of heart, great benevolence of disposition, and was fre- 
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quently followed by feelings of remorse. No one was readier to 
do a beneficent action, no one was sooner moved to sympathy ; 
the utter unselfishness of his temper was proved by the em- 
ployment of his income when he got one ; he did not spend one 
third of it upon himself, and filled his house with objects of 
compassion, whom he treated with greater respect than he did 
others for whom the world felt much more; his temper disregarded 
the courtesies of society, but could not resist the humble claims 
of his dependents. In all Johnson’s conversations respecting 
literature, he is uniform in declaring that he knew no other 
inspiration than money. He meant, that the absolute want of it 
could alone induce him to resort to any means of procuring it ; 
in other words, the pleasure of composition, or the great moral 
objects to be answered by it, were not sufficient stimuli, and 
they were likely by none to be more highly estimated than by 
Johnson. It was the leg of mutton, or the want of it, which pro- 
duced the Rambler, as it had done the Tatler. “If fortune,” said 
Cumberland, “ had turned him into a field of clover, he would 
have lain down and rolled init.” It was not so, however; he 
would not have had the misery of exertion, but he would have been 
just as much the prey of ill-temper and despondency. He would 
have been as dark without any flashes of luminousness. Cum- 
berland goes on to say, very justly, “‘ the mere manual labour 
of writing would not have allowed his lassitude and love of ease 
to have taken the pen out of the ink-horn, unless the cravings 
of hunger had reminded him that he must fill the sheet before 
he saw the table cloth. He might, indeed, have knocked down 
Osborne for a blockhead; but he would not have knocked him 
down with a folio of his own writing. He would, perhaps, have 
been the dictator of a club; and wherever he sate down to con- 
versation, there must have been that splash of strong bold 
thought about him, that he might still have had a coélectanea 
after his death ; but of prose I guess not much, of works of 
labour none, of fancy perhaps something more, especially of 
poetry, which, under favour, I conceive was not his tower of 
strength.” Cumberland adds in another part of his amiable and 
pleasant character of Johnson, “ that if he (Johnson) had been 
rich, among other things he would have put up prayers for 
early rising, and laid a-bed all day, and with the most active 
resolutions possible, have been the most indolent mortal 
living.” That money, and money alone, was his stimulus 
to write, was distinctly stated by himself to sir J. Hawkins, 
when that gentleman congratulated him on being engaged upon 
a work (his Shakespeare), that suited his genius. His answer 
was, “ I look upon this as I did upon the dictionary ; it is all 
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work,’ and my inducement to it is not love or desire of fame, but 
the want of money, which is the only motive to writing that | 
know of.” And the event was, sir J. Hawkins adds, evidence to 
him, that in this speech he declared his genuine sentiments ; 
for neither did he set himself to collect early editions of his 
author, old plays, translations of histories, and of the classics, 
and other materials necessary for his purpose, nor could he be 
prevailed upon to enter into that course of reading, without which 
it seemed impossible to come at the sense of his author. It was 
provoking to all his friends to see him waste his days, his weeks, 
and his months, so long, that they feared a mental lethargy had 
reached him, out of which he never would recover. In this, 
however, they were happily deceived, for after two years’ inacti- 
vity, they find him roused to action, and engaged—not in the 
prosecution of the work for the completion of which he stood 
doubly bound, but in a new one, the furnishing a series of 
periodical essays, entitled, and it may be thought not impro- 
perly, “ The Idler!” His friends were little aware, that what 
they termed idleness was in fact disease. It is the misfortune 
of smaller men than Dr. Johnson to be accused of idling, when, 
in truth, they are suffering ; but of all maladies which most put 
on a false appearance is this one of melancholia. 

The unhappiness which Johnson was physically visited with, 
made him incredulous as to the happiness of others; he even 
resented the communication. ‘It was all cant,” he would cry; 
** the dog knows he is miserable enough all the time.” A friend 
whom he loved exceedingly, says Mrs. Piozzi, told him 
on some occasion, notwithstanding, that his wife’s sister was 
really happy, and called upon the lady to confirm his assertion, 
which she did somewhat roundly,and with an accent and manner 
capable of affording Dr. Johnson, if her position had not been 
sufficient, without any thing more, to put him in a very ill 
humour. ‘ If your sister-in-law is really the contented being 
she professes herself, Sir,” said he, “ her life gives the hie to 
every research of humanity, for she is happy without health, 
without beauty, without money, and without understanding.” 
When Mrs. Piozzi very naturally expressed herself horror- 
struck at such a cruel speech, he said, “ the same stupidity which 
prompted her to extol felicity she never felt, hindered her from 
feeling what shocks you on repetition. I tell you, the woman 
is ugly, and sickly, and foolish, and poor; and would it not 
make a man hang himself to hear such a creature say it was 
happy.” Nothing can be more evident than that this unfeeling 
speech was prompted, not by the folly of the lady, but the envy 
of the philosopher. 
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This “vile melancholy” was inherited from his father, 
Michael Johnson, the bookseller and tanner of Lichfield. 
“ He was,” says Mrs. Piozzi, “a very pious and worthy man, but 
wrong-headed, positive, and afflicted with melancholy; his 
business, however, leading him to be much on horseback, con- 
tributed to the preservation of his bodily health, and mental 
sanity ; which, when he stayed long at home, would sometimes 
be about to give way; and Dr. Johnson said, that when his 
workshop, a detached building, had fallen half-down for want 
of money to repair it, his father was not less diligent to lock 
the door every night, though he saw that any body might walk 
in at the back part, and knew that there was no security ob- 
tained by barring the front door, ‘This (said his son) was 
madness, you may see, and would have been discoverable in 
other instances of the prevalence of the imagination, but that 
poverty prevented it from playing such tricks as riches and 
leisure encourage.” And this madness, such as it was, the 
Doctor inherited; and in judging this extraordinary man’s 
conduct and temper, and in estimating his vast talents, and 
that which he achieved by them, the disadvantage under which 
he laboured, ought charitably to be ever borne in mind. 

What was it but a trick of the imagination, another phase 
of his vile melancholy, which led him to make that extraordinary 
pilgrimage to Uttoxeter which is related in Warner’s “Tour 
through the Northern Counties,” and which is copied by the 
present editor. 

* During the last visit which the Doctor made to Lichfield, the 
friends with whom he was staying missed him one morning at the 
breakfast-table. On inquiring after him of the servants, they under- 
stood he had set off from Lichfield at a very early hour, without men- 
tioning to any of the family whither he was going. ‘The day passed 
without the return of the illustrious guest, and the party began to be 
very uneasy on his account, when, just before the supper-hour, the 
door opened, and the Doctor stalked into the room. A solemn silence 
of a few minutes ensued, nobody daring to inquire the cause of his 
absence, which was at length relieved by Johnson addressing the lady 
of the house in the following manner: ‘‘ Madam, 1 beg your pardon 
for the abruptness of my departure from your house this morning, but 
I was constrained to it by my conscience. Fifty years ago, Madam, 
on this day, I committed a breach of filial piety, w hich looms ever since 
lain heavy on my mind, and has not till this day been expiated. My 
father, you recollect, was a bookseller, and had long been in the 
habit of attending —— market, and opening a stall for the sale 
of his books during that day. Contined to his bed by indisposition, 
he requested me, this time fifty years ago, to visit the market, and 
attend the stall in his place. But, Madam, my pride prevented me 
from doing my duty, and I gave my father a refusal. Todo away 
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the sin of this disobedience, I this day went in a post-chaise to —~—, 
and ‘going into the market at the time of high business, uncovered my 
head, and stood with it bare an hour before the stall which my father 
had formerly used, exposed to the sneers of the standers-by, and the 
inclemency of the weather ; a penance by which I trust I have propi- 
tiated Heaven for this only instance, 1 believe, of contumacy toward 
my father.” ’—Vol. v. p. 288. 


Miss Reynolds, in her Recollections of her brother’s friend, 
and she was an acute and amiable observer, tells us, that she 
has often heard him lament that he inherited from his father, 
** an oppressive melancholy, which robbed him of the common 
enjoyments of life ;’ or, as she first wrote the passage, “a 
terrifying melancholy, which he was sometimes apprehensive 
bordered on insanity.” She adds, “ indeed he seemed to 
struggle, almost incessantly, with some mental evil, and often, 
by the impression of his countenance, and the motion of his 
lips, appeared to be offering up some ejaculation to Heaven to 
remove it. But in Lent, or near the approach of any great 
festival, he would generally retire from the company to a corner 
of the room, but most commonly behind a window-curtain, to 
pray, and with such energy, and in so loud a whisper, that 
every word was heard distinctly, particularly the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, with which he constantly con- 
cluded his devotions. Sometimes some words would empha- 
tically escape him in his usual tone of voice.” 

A part of Miss Reynolds’s Recollections turns on his extraor- 
dinary and convulsive motions of person, which had an un- 
doubted connexion with his “ peculiar mental infirmity.” 

“I believe no one,” says she, “has described his extraordinary 
gestures or anticks with his hands and feet, particularly when 
passing over the threshold of a door, or rather, before he would 
venture to pass through any door-way. On entering sir 
Joshua’s house with poor Mrs. Williams, a blind lady who 
lived with him, he would quit her hand, or else whirl her 
about on the steps, as he whirled and twisted about to perform 
his gesticulations ; and as soon as he had finished, he would 
give a sudden spring, and make such an extensive stride over 
the threshold, as if he was trying for a wager how far he could 
stride, Mrs. Williams standing groping about outside the door, 
unless the servant took hold of her hand to conduct her in, 
leaving Dr. Johnson to perform at the parlour-door much the 
same exercise over again. 

* But it was not only at the entrance of a door that he ex- 
hibited such strange manoeuvres, but across a room, or in the 
street with company, he has stopped on a sudden, as if he had 
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recollected his task, and began to perform it there, gathering a 
mob round him; and when he had finished, would hasten to 
his companion (who, probably, had walked on before) with an 
air of great satisfaction that he had done his duty.” These 
were, probably, acts of penance. 

‘ Mr. Whyte has related an anecdote of Johnson’s violence of gesti- 
culation, which, but for this evidence of Garrick’s, one could have 
hardly believed. ‘‘ ‘The house on the right at the bottom of Beaufort 
Buildings was occupied by Mr. Chamberlaine, Mrs. Sheridan’s eldest 
brother (an eminent surgeon), by whom Johnson was often invited in 
the snug way with the family party. At one of those social meetings 
Johnson as usual sat next the lady of the house ; the dessert still con- 
tinuing, and the ladies in no haste to withdraw, Mrs. Chamberlaine had 
moved a little back from the table, and was carelessly dangling her foot 
backwards and forwards as she sat, enjoying ‘ the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.’ Johnson, the while, in a moment of abstraction, 
was convulsively working his hand up and down, which the lady 
observing, she roguishly edged her foot within his reach, and, as might 
partly have been expected, Johnson clenched hold of it, and drew off 
her shoe ; she started, and hastily exclaimed, ‘O, fie! Mr. Johnson !’ 
The company at first knew not what to make of it: but one of them, 
perceiving the joke, tittered. Johnson, not improbably aware of the 
trick, apologised. ‘*‘ Nay, madam, recollect yourself; I know not 
that I have justly incurred your rebuke; the emotion was involun- 
tary, and the action not intentionally rude.” ’"—Vol. iii. p. 200. 


“ One Sunday morning, (continues Miss Reynolds) as I was 
walking with him in Twickenham meadows, he began his 
anticks both with his feet and hands, with the latter as if he 
was holding the reins of a horse, like a jockey on full speed. 
But to describe the strange positions of his feet is a difficult 
task : sometimes he would make the back part of his heels to 
touch, sometimes his toes, as if he was aiming at making the 
form of a triangle, at least, the two sides of one. Though, 
indeed, whether these were his gestures on this particular 
occasion in Twickenham-meadows, I do not recollect, it is so 
long since; but I well remember that they were so extraor- 
dinary that men, women, and children gathered round him 
laughing. At last, we sat down on some logs of wood by the 
river side, and they nearly dispersed, when he pulled out of his 
pocket Grotius de Veritate Religionis, on which he see-sawed 
at such a violent rate as to excite the curiosity of some people 
at a distance to come and see what was the matter with him.” 

All this was internal conflict, probably arising from some of 
his devil-dreading propensities, which were direct emanations 
from his “vile melancholy.” It is remarkable that this un- 
happy external indication of mental suffering, was seen so early 
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as 1735, when Johnson was only twenty-six years of age; 
and that it prevented his appointment to two situations as usher 
in a school, and, consequently, partly contributed to throw him 
on a London life. A passage in a letter, preserved in the 
records of Pembroke College, under the date 1735, runs thus : 
“The ffeofees (of the school) desired some time to make inquiry 
of y® character of Mr. Johnson, who all agree that he is an ex- 
cellent scholar, and upon that account deserves much better 
than to be master of Solehull. But then he has the character 
of being a very haughty, ill-natured gent., and y‘ he has such 
a way of distorting his fface, (w" though he cant help) y° 
gent. think it may affect some young ladds; for these two 
reasons, he is not approved on, y® late master, Mr. Cromp- 
ton’s, huffing the ffeofees being stil in their memory. How- 
ever, we are all extreamly obliged to you for thinking of us, 
and for proposeing so good a schollar, but more especially is, 
dear Sir, your very humble servant, 
Henry GREswoLp.” 

These movements, though they have been called so, were not 
of a convulsive nature; he could restrain them if he chose. 
The opinion of sir Joshua Reynolds was, that they proceeded 
from a habit which he had indulged himself in, of accompanying 
his thoughts with certain untoward actions, and those actions 
always appeared to sir Joshua as if intended to reprobate 
some part of his conduct. Whenever he was not engaged in 
conversation, such thoughts were sure to rush into his mind; 
and for this reason, any company, any employment whatever, 
he preferred to being alone. The great business of his life (he 
said, repeats sir Joshua) was to escape from himself. This 
disposition he considered as the disease of his mind, which 
nothing cured but company. Hence his late hours, his final 
call on poor Mrs. Williams, though at the very dawn of morn- 
ing, and his eternal dishes of tea, which were mere excuses for 
protracting his visits into the night. He was afraid of himself in 
his solitary chamber. 

This edition has been a labour of iove with its editor, and it 
is surprising how much may be done in a small way by a care- 
ful investigation of dates, and a comparison of facts from the 
mouths of different reporters. The fabrication of anecdotes, 
partly by conscious, and partly by unconscious fabulists, is a 
species of manufacture exceedingly common in books of 
memoirs. Johnson has been a fertile source of these amusing 
forgeries, and the process of their growth is necessarily ex- 
hibited by the collation of so many authorities as are here 
brought together; and their erroneousness, in a great number 
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of cases, very clearly exposed. We will give an example or two. 
The following anecdote of Johnson is by sir Joseph Mawbey, 
which he says he had from Garrick. 

‘ Whilst Johnson was sitting in one of the coffee-houses at Ox- 
ford, about the time when he had a doctor’s degree conferred on 
him, by the University, some young men approached him with a 
view to entertainment. They knew the subject of Scotch poetry and 
Scotch literature would call him forth. They talked of Ossian, and 
Home’s tragedy of Douglas, and one of them repeated some verses 
from the latter; after which he called out, “‘ There’s imagery for 
you, Dr. Johnson! There’s description! Did you ever know any 
man write like that?” Johnson replied, with that tone of voice, 
and motion of head and body, for which he was remarkable, and 
which Garrick used to mimic inimitably ; ‘“ Yes, Sir, many a man, 
many a woman, and many a child.” ’ 

At first sight, there is no obvious objection to this anec- 
dote, excepting-its inanity; Mr. Croker, however, has shown 
that there is another, viz. its impossibility. 

‘ Here is a story published by sir Joseph Mawbey, a member of the 
House of Commons, and a person every way worthy of credit, who 
says he had it from Garrick. Now mark, Johnson's “ visit to Ox- 
ford about the time of his doctor’s degree,” was in 1754, the first 
time he had been there since he left the University ; but Douglas 
was not acted till 1756, and Ossian not published till 1760. Every 
one knows, that Dr. Johnson said of Ossian, that ‘‘ many men, many 
women, many children, might have written it.’ All, therefore, that 
is said in sir Joseph Mawbey’s story is false. —Vol. v. p. 409. 

The following false anecdote, compounded of two veracious 
ones, is from the Recollections of Miss Reynolds : 

“A gentleman who was sitting between Dr. Johnson and 
Dr. Goldsmith, and with whom he had been disputing, re- 
marked to another, loud enough for Goldsmith to hear him, 
that he had a fine time of it between Ursa Major and Ursa 
Minor.” 

The real anecdote was of Doctor Major and Doctor Minor, 
and it was Boswell’s father, old lord Auchinleck, who applied 
the phrase Ursa Major to Johnson. “From these two facts,” 
says the editor, “the pleasant fallacy quoted above was com- 
pounded.” Unluckily, Mr. Croker’s ferreting application to 
figures has broken up some good as well as bad stories ; more 
especially has he dissipated the famous anecdotes of Johnson’s 
college life, more particularly the old shoe story of venerable 
memory. 

Of all the anecdote-mongers, the principal, Boswell, comes out 
of the examination with the strongest claims to accuracy. He 
is indeed often subject to minute correction, but in comparison 
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with others, his reputation is established as one of the most 
pains-taking and veracious of memoir-writers. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has said, that Boswell would run half over the town 
to ascertain, with exactness, a word in a previous conversation 
of which he was dubious. It was with a similar passion for 
the identical truth, that he often at dinner, when any thing 
brilliant had fallen from his friend, would lay down his knife 
and fork, and draw forth his tablets. 

The testimony of sir Joshua Reynolds to Boswell’s deter- 
mination to be accurate, is contained in the following interest- 
ing document, which Mr. Croker has published, from a copy of 
the Life in the possession of Mr. Wordsworth, on a blank page 
of which it had been written by sir George Beaumont. 


Rydal Mount, 12th Sept. 1826. 

‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds told me at his table, immediately after the 
publication of this book, that every word of it might be depended 
upon, as if given on oath. Boswell was in the habit of bringing the 
proof-sheets to his house, previously to their being struck off, and if 
any of the company happened to have been present at the conversa- 
tion recorded, he requested him or them to correct any error; and 
not satisfied with this, he would run over all London for the sake of 
verifying any single word which might be disputed, 

G. H. Beaumont. 


After Johnson got his pension, and began to dress in new 
broad cloth, he executed no work of importance except his 
Lives of the Poets; his whole life, as Mrs. Piozzi tells us, 
melted into conversation: it was during these years that Bos- 
well knew him; they were, consequently, the most favourable 
for his object of collecting. And, certainly, no man that ever 
lived loved talking more than Johnson, and perhaps no man 
that ever existed said so many good things. Not good things 
which turned upon a verbal jingle, or some sharp apposition 
of phrase : his good things were pithy and solid remarks, acute, 
curious, or sound, graced by great pomp of language, and much 
felicity of imagery. His was not conversation; he sat, as it 
were, to pronounce decision: he was the lord chancellor of the 
club-room and the tea-table ; he held the seals of common sense 
and common life. He waited to be asked his opinion; he 
seldom volunteered a word, but when the difficulty was pro- 
posed, the oracle solved the doubt. Somebody compared him 
to ghosts, who never speak until they are spoken to; and he 
was by no means displeased at the comparison. Johnson’s 
talk was not pedantic, however much the manner might be so. 
He never talked learning; put a stop to all historical allusions or 
quotations, and begged he might hear no more of the “ Punic” 
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war. In spite of all Boswell’s incessant pains and anxiety to 
catch the spirit of Johnson’s remarks, and record them exactly, 
noone has done so much justice to his sayings as Mrs. Piozzi, 
although, perhaps, her mésalliance with the Italian singing- 
master, and subsequent estrangement from the philosopher, 
may have tinctured her records with some little acrimony. On 
the subject of his conversational propensities she has many 
striking remarks. ‘ To recollect and repeat the sayings of Dr. 
Johnson,” says she, “is almost the only thing that can be 
done by the writers of his life; as his life, at least since my 
acquaintance with him (twenty years), consisted in little else than 
talking, when he was not absolutely employed in some serious piece 
of work, and whatever work he did, seemed so much below his 
powers of performance, that he appeared the idlest of all human 
beings; ever musing till he was called out to converse, and 
conversing till the fatigue of his friends, or the promptitude of 
his own temper to take offence, consigned him back again to 
silent meditation.” “Dr. Johnson,” says Mrs. Piozzi,* in other 
places, “ was so fond of talking himself, that he had an idea that 
nothing promoted happiness so much as conversation. The 
saying of the old philosopher, who observes, that ‘ he who wants 
least, is most like the gods, who want nothing,’ was a favourite 
sentence with Dr. Johnson, who on his own part required less 
attendance, sick or well, than ever I saw any human creature. 
Conversation was all he required to make him happy, and when 
he would have tea made at two o’clock in the morning, it was 
only that there might be a certainty of detaining his companions 
around him. On that principle it was, that he preferred winter 
to summer, when the heat of the weather gave people an excuse 
to stroll about and walk for pleasure in the shade, while he 
wished to sit still in a chair, and chat day after day, till some- 
body proposed a drive in the coach, and that was the most 
delicious moment of his life. ‘ But the carriage must stop some 
time,’ said he, ‘ and the people would come home at last,’ so his 
pleasure was of short duration. As ethics, or figures, or meta- 
physical reasoning, was the sort of talk he most delighted in, so 
no kind of conversation pleased him less, I think, than when the 
subject was historical fact, or general polity. ‘ What shall we 
learn from that stuff, said Johnson.” 

We may however learn, from what has been said of Johnson’s 
* radically miserable life,” as he calls it, that it was not the mere 
pleasure he took in conversation, and his excellence in it, that 
induced him to converse. Mrs. Piozzi must have observed, that 








* Piozzi’s Anecdotes, pp. 17, 61, 160, 212. 
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its charm to him was, that it saved him from himself without 
the trouble of exertion : that it kept his companions about him, 
and made early retiring unnecessary. His delight at riding in 
a carriage, is explicable on other grounds merely than that it 
imprisoned his auditors. Johnson had a peculiar gratification 
in travelling in a carriage, arising from its effect upon his con- 
stitutional malady : without demanding the attention, or calling 
for effort, the movement abstracted that morbid consciousness, 
which was always preying upon his frame, and which is one of 
the characteristics of the disease. Boswell records, that as the 
were driven rapidly along in a post-chaise through Blenheim 
Park, he said, “ Life has not many things better than this.” He 
also said, on his way to Dr. Taylor’s, at Ashbourne, when expe- 
riencing the pleasure of driving fast in a post-chaise, “If I had 
no duties, and no reference to futurity, I would spend my life 
in driving briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty woman.” And 
Mrs. Piozzi has also told us, without seeming to understand why, 
that “He loved the very act of travelling, and I cannot tell 
how far one might have taken him in a carriage before he would 
have wished for refreshment. He was, therefore, in some 
respects, an admirable companion on the road, as he piqued 
himself upon feeling no inconvenience, and on despising no 
accommodation. On the other hand, however, he expected no 
one else to feel any, and felt exceedingly inflamed with anger, 
if any one complained of the rain, the sun, or the dust. ‘ How,’ 
said he ‘do other people bear them?’ As for general uneasi- 
ness, or complaints of long confinement in a carriage, he con- 
sidered all lamentations on their account as proofs of an empty 
head, and a tongue desirous to talk without the materials of 
conversation. ‘A mill that goes without grist,’ said he ‘is 
as good a companion as such creatures.’”” ‘The secretof all this 
is in the physical satisfaction and relief he was himself experi- 
encing at the time. 

Looking at Boswell’s voluminous memorials of his friend’s 
conversations, it would hardly be supposed, that of all the time 
they were in company with each other, that it only amounts to 
three quarters of a year, out of twenty years of acquaintance. 
Boswell was no doubt an active and zealous collector, and in 
the way of talk, much may be done in a short time, but still 
three quarters of a year is but a brief space out of a long life, 
and considering how much must have been left for others to 
tell, we cannot help applauding the idea of incorporation which 
the present Editor has pursued so successfully. The manner 
in which Mr. Croker comes to his conclusion respecting the 
brief period of Boswell’s personal intercourse with Johnson, is 
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too characteristic of the pains-taking plan on which the Life is 
now edited, to be omitted. 


‘It appears from the Life, that Mr. Boswell visited England a 
dozen times during his acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, and that the 
number of days on which they met were 150, to which is to be added, 
the time of the Tour, during which they met daily, from the 18th 
August, to the 22nd November, 1773 ; in the whole, about 276 days. 
The number of pages in the late editions of the two works, is 2,528, 
of which 1,320 are occupied by the history of these 276 days ; so that 
little less than an hundredth part of Dr. Johnson’s life occupies above 
one half of Mr. Bosweil’s works.’’—Vol. i. p. xii. 


It is not surprising that Boswell’s Life has been long one of 
the world’s first literary favourites: neither do we think, that 
an amateur lover of letters could have more aptly chosen his 
hobby. In all points of view, it is an extraordinary perform- 
ance. What a society does it review—of what distinguished 
individuals is it composed—with how many great men are we 
brought into immediate contact, and through what a medium— 
For after all that may be said of Johnson, viewed in a combined 
literary and social light, there is no doubt that he was the 
intellectual despot of his time; the respected of all enlightened 
men, the consulted of all that were embarrassed, the literary 
arbiter, the general adviser, the oracle to whom all came on 
great occasions, for great aud proper words. The veneration 
felt for Johnson in his day speaks volumes to posterity. We 
must not judge of him by his writings. He is in the situation 
of a player, whose talents are to be estimated by the effect pro- 
duced in his day. His records are written on the perishing 
sensations of his contemporaries. It must have been a vain 
effort for either Boswell or any other, to hope to gather the 
fruit of his conversation in all its bloom ; much must be lost in 
the collection, and more by decay. We can scarcely judge of 
what fell from Johnson by what has been picked up: we see 
enough, however, to be able to pronounce him the first ex- 
temporizer of wisdom that perhaps ever existed, and that, not 
among foolish persons and women incapable of judging, but in 
the centre of all the wits, the brightest age of British social 
literature could produce. Even his surly temper, his awkward 
habits, and above all, his constitutional malady, did not prevent 
the triumph of his conversational genius. It is impossible to 
read the disjointed fragments of his sayings, imperfectly as 
they are recorded, without acknowledging, that at whatever 
time, and in whatever age, such talents had been exhibited, they 
must necessarily have carried away the admiration of mankind. 
The peculiar virtue of this edition is, that we have all that has 
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been recorded of the subject of them, incorporated into one 
luminous mass. We have nowhere to seek—the most obscure 
and occasional publication has not escaped the compiler, and 
yet he has received nothing without the most judicious sifting 
and examination. The praise is not one, perhaps, of a very high 
kind, but still it is due to Mr. Croker, that the world should 
know that he is the Editor of the best variorum edition of a 
work, that has been published since the revival of letters. 

Besides embracing all the old matter which stands recorded 
of Johnson, this edition includes a portion of what is new to the 
world, and would have done more, had not the recollections of 
Johnson, by his friend and executor lord Stowell, one of the 
very few survivors of the Johnsonian circle, been lost in the 
Post-office, as they were being transmitted to Edinburgh for 
the perusal of sir Walter Scott. From other sources, the 
editor, by his very extensive connexions, and by his great 
industry, may be said to have now gleaned almost all that con- 
tinued oral respecting either Johnson or his immediate friends. 
Of these additions to the collection of Johnsoniana, now so 
happily brought together, it is but right, before we conclude this 
notice, to give some specimens. Of the original part of the 
annotations, the most amusing is sir Walter Scott’s comment- 
ary on the Scotch Tour. 

The following is his account of Boswell’s father, old lord 
Auchinleck, who is so frequently and so piously mentioned by 
his son, and who gave Johnson the name of Ursa Major, and 
who considered that his son was doing himself little honour by 
making himself the bear-leader— 


* Old lord Auchinleck was an able lawyer, a good scholar, after the 
manner of Scotland, and highly valued his own advantages as a man 
of good estate and ancient family, and, moreover, he was a strict 
presbyterian and whig of the old Scottish cast. This did not prevent 
his being a terribly proud aristocrat ; and great was the contempt 
he entertained and expressed for his son James, for the nature of his 
friendships and the character of the personages of whom he was 
engoué one after another. ‘‘ There’s nae hope for Jamie, mon,” he 
said to a friend, “‘ Jamie is gaen clean gyte—What do you think, 
mon? He's done wi’ Paoli—he’s off wi’ the lan-louping scoundrel of 
a Corsican ; and whose tail do you think he has pinned himself to 
now, mon?” Here the old judge summoned up a sneer of most 
sovereign contempt. ‘‘ A dominie, mon—an auld dominie ; he keeped a 
schile, and cau’d it an acaademy.” Probably if this had been reported 
to Johnson, he would have felt it more galling, for he never much liked 
to think of that period of his life: it would have aggravated his 
dislike of lord Auchinleck’s whiggery and presbyterianism. These 
the old lord carried to such an unusual height, that once when a coun- 
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tryman came in to state some justice business, and being required to 
make his oath, declined to do so before his lordship, because he was 
not a covenanted magistrate. ‘‘ Is that a’ your objection, mon ? 
said the judge ; “‘ come your ways in here, and we'll baith of us tak 
the solemn league and covenant together.” The oath was accordingly 
agreed and sworn to by both, and I dare say it was the last time it 
ever received such homage. It may be surmised how far lord 
Auchinleck, such as he is here described, was likely to suit a high 
tory and episcopalian like Johnson. As they approached Auchinleck, 
Boswell conjured Johnson, by all the ties of regard, and in requital of 
the services he had rendered him upon his tour, that he would spare 
two subjects in tenderness to his father’s prejudices ; ; the first related 
to sir John Pringle, president of the royal society, about whom there 
was then some dispute current ; the second concerned the general 
question of whig and tory. Sir John Pringle, as Boswell says, escaped, 
but the controversy between tory and covenanter raged with great 
fury, and ended in Johnson’s pressing upon the old judge the question, 
what good Cromwell, of whom he had said something derogatory, 
had ever done to his country; when, after being much tortured, lord 
Auchinleck at last spoke out, “ God, doctor! he gart kings ken 
that they had a lith in their neck.” He taught kings they had a joint 
in their necks. Jamie then set to mediating between his father and 
the philosopher, and availing himself of the judge’s sense of hospitality, 
which was punctilious, reduced the debate to more order.’—Vol. iii. 
p. 78-79. 


The anecdote of Adam Smith’s interview with Johnson, is also 
from the stores of sir Walter’s memory. 


‘Mr. Boswell has chosen to omit, for reasons which will be pre- 
sently obvious, that Johnson and Adam Smith met at Glasgow ; but 
I have been assured by Professor John Miller that they did so, and 
that Smith, leaving the party in which he had met Johnson, happened 
to come to another company where Miller was. Knowing that Smith 
had been in Johnson’s society, they were anxious to know what had 
passed, and the more so as Dr. Smith’s temper seemed much ruffled. 
At first Smith would only answer, ‘‘ He’s a brute—he’s a brute ;” but 
on closer examination, it appeared that Johnson no sooner saw Smith 
than he attacked him for some point of his famous letter on the death 
of Hume [ante, v. ii. p. 267, n.] Smith vindicated the truth of his 
statement. ‘‘ What did Johnson say?” was the universal inquiry. 
“« Why, he said,” replied Smith, with the deepest impression of resent- 
ment, “he said, you lie!” ‘ And what did you reply ?’”—*I said, 
you are a sonof a '’’ Qn such terms did these two great 
moralists meet and part, and such was the classical dialogue between 
two great teachers of philosophy. —Vol. iii. p. 65. 

Of Mr. Croker’s own contributions of length (for his short 
references and elucidations are perpetual), the most amusing and 
curious are the little biographical sketches which he has added 
of individuals who are the subject of allusion, and who are not 
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commemorated in the biographies. The note on Tom Hervey is a 
pleasant specimen. 

‘ The acceptance of an anticipated legacy from a friend would have 
had nothing objectionable in it ; but can so much be said for the em- 
ployment of one’s pen for hire, in the disgusting squabbles of so mis- 
chievous and profligate a madman as Mr. Thomas Hervey? ‘ He 
was well known,” says the gentle biographer of the Peerage, ‘ for 
his genius and eccentricities.” The letter to sir Thomas Hanmer, 
above mentioned, was the first, it is believed, of the many appeals 
which Mr. Hervey made to the public, relative to his private concerns. 
The subject is astonishing. Lady Hanmer eloped from her husband 
with Mr. Hervey, and made, it seems, a will, in his favour, of certain 
estates, of which sir Thomas had a life possession. Hervey’s letter 
avows the adultery, and assigns very strange reasons for the lady's 
leaving her husband, and then goes on to complain, that sir ‘Thomas 
was cutting timber on the estate which had belonged to “‘ our wife,” 
so he calls her, and of which the reversion was his, and begging that, 
if he did sell any more timber, he would give him, Hervey, the refusal 
of it. All this is garnished, and set off by extravagant flights of fine 
writing, the most cutting sarcasms, the most indecent details, and the 
most serious expressions of the writer’s conviction, that his conduct was 
natural and delicate, and such as every body must approve; and that, 
finally, in Heaven, lady Hanmer, in the distribution of wives (suam 
cuique), would be considered as his. ‘Twenty years did not cool his 
brain. Just at the close of the reign, he addressed a letter to King 
George the Second, complaining of the king’s ministers for not paying 
him 2,000/. which they owed him, and which sum was composed of 
2001. per annum for 10 years, which the said ministers should have 
added to the salary of an office which Mr. Hervey held. In this letter 
he pretty clearly explains the state of his intellect. He talks of “ the 
hideous subject of his mental excruciation,” and laments that “a 
troubled and resentful mind, in a distempered body, is almost the con- 
summation of human misery.” He complains that ‘ his doctor mis- 
took his case, by calling that a nervous disorder which was clearly 
inflammatory,” and, in consequence of that fatal error, Hervey “ passed 
eleven years without any more account of time, or other notice of 
things, than a person asleep, under the influence of some horrid 
dream.” He talks of his father as a ‘ monster of iniquity,” of “ his 
weak and passionate mother,” of “ his base and cruel brother,” and 
so on. It is this letter which Horace Walpole thus characterizes : 
“« Have you seen Tom Hervey’s letter to the king! full of absurdity 
and madness, but with here and there gleams of genius and happy 
expressions that are wonderfully fine.” [Letter to Conway, Dec. 1766.] 
His quarrel with his second wife, in 1767, referred to in the text, he, 
according to his custom, blazoned to the public by the following 
advertisement :—‘* Whereas Mrs. Hervey has been three times from 
home last year, and at least as many the year before, without my 
leave or privity, and hath encouraged her son to persist in the like 
rebellious practices, I hereby declare, that I neither am nor will be 
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accountable for any future debts of her whatsoever. She is now keep- 
ing forcible possession of my house, to which ] never did invite or 
thought of inviting her in all my life—-Tnomas Hervey.” He after- 
wards proceeded further, and commenced a suit against his lady for 
jactitation of marriage, which finally ended in his discomfiture. 
Johnson, as we shall see hereafter, characterized his friend, Tom 
Hervey, as he had already done [ante, vol. i. p. 76.] his brother Henry, 
as very vicious. Alas! it is but too probable, that both were disor- 
dered in mind, and that what was called vice was, in truth, disease, 
and required a madhouse rather than a prison.’—Note, vol. ii, 33-4. 


The following is an amusing specimen of mystification upon 
the butt of all his friends, the simple-hearted genius Goldsmith, 
by a person we should have supposed little given to similar 
tricks. Mr. Croker gives his authority— 


‘ Colonel O'Moore, of Cloghan Castle in Ireland, told the Editor an 
amusing instance of the mingled vanity and simplicity of Goldsmith, 
which (though perhaps coloured a little, as anecdotes too often are) 
is characteristic at least of the opinion which his best friends enter- 
tained of Goldsmith. One afternoon, as colonel O’Moore and Mr. 
Burke were going to dine with sir Joshua Reynolds, they observed 
Goldsmith (also on his way to sir Joshua’s) standing near a crowd of 
people, who were staring and shouting at some foreign women in the 
windows of one of the houses in Leicester-square. ‘‘ Observe Gold- 
smith,’”’ said Mr. Burke to O'Moore, ‘‘ and mark what passes between 
him and me by-and-by at sir Joshua’s.” They passed on, and arrived 
before Goldsmith, who came soon after, and Mr. Burke affected to 
receive him very coolly. This seemed to vex poor Goldsmith, who 
begged Mr. Burke would tell him how he had had the misfortune to 
offend him. Burke appeared very reluctant to speak, but, after a 
good deal of pressing, said, “ that he was really ashamed to keep up 
an intimacy with one who could be guilty of such monstrous indis- 
cretions as Goldsmith had just exhibited in the square.” Goldsmith, 
with great earnestness, protested he was unconscious of what was 
meant: ‘‘ Why,” said Burke, “did you not exclaim, as you were 
looking up at those women, what stupid beasts the crowd must be for 
staring with such admiration at those painted jezebels ; while a man 
of your talents passed by unnoticed ?” Goldsmith was horror-struck, 
and said, ‘‘ Surely, surely, my dear friend, I did not say so ?”-—‘ Nay,” 
replied Burke, ‘‘ if you had not said so, how should I have known 
it ?’’—** That’s true,” answered Goldsmith, with great humility: “I 
am very sorry—it was very foolish: I do recollect that something of 


the kind passed through my mind, but I did not think I had uttered 
ag ’ 


The longest, and perhaps the most valuable addition made to 
the stock of our knowledge of Johnson, is an extract from a 
diary kept by the late Mr. Windham, who was much with 
Johnson towards the close of his life. The interesting nature 
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of the subject, the distinguished fame of the writer, and the 
novelty of some of the facts, induce us to terminate our paper with 
this account of the closing scenes of the life of a great man. 


« « After waiting some short time in the adjoining room, I was 
admitted to Dr. Johnson in his bed-chamber, where, after placing me 
next him in the chair (he sitting in his usual place, on the east side of 
the room, and I on his right hand), he put into my hands two small 
volumes (an edition of the New Testament, as he afterwards told me), 
saying, ‘ Extremum hoc munus morientis habeto.’ 

* « He then proceeded to observe, that I was entering upon a life 
which would lead me deeply into all the business of the world ; that 
he did not condemn civil employment, but that it was a state of great 
danger, and that he had, therefore, one piece of advice earnestly to 
impress upon me, that I would set apart every seventh day for the 
care of my soul. That one day, the seventh, should be employed in 
repenting what was amiss in the six preceding, and fortifying my 
virtue for the six tocome. That such a portion of time was surely 
little enough for the meditation of eternity. 

« « He then told me, that he had a request to make to me, namely, 
that I would allow his servant Frank to look up to meas his friend, 
adviser, and protector, in all difficulties which his own weakness and 
imprudence, or the force or fraud of others, might bring him into. 
He said, that he had left him what he considered an ample provision, 
viz., seventy pounds per annum; but that even that sum might not 
place him above the want of a protector, and to me, therefore, he 
recommended him as to one who had will, and power, and activity to 
protect him. Having obtained my assent to this, he proposed, that 
Frank should be called in ; and desiring me to take him by the hand 
in token of the promise, repeated before him the recommendation 
he had just made of him, and the promise I had given to attend to it. 

* «1 then took occasion to say how much I felt—what I had long 
foreseen that I should feel—regret at having spent so little of my life 
in his company. I stated this as an instance where resolutions are 
deferred till the occasions are past. For some time past 1 had deter- 
mined that such an occasion of self-reproach should not subsist, and 
had built upon the hope of passing in his society the chief part of my 
time, at the moment when it was to be apprehended we were about to 
lose him for ever. 

« « Thad no difficulty in speaking to him thus of my apprehensions. 
I could not help, on the other hand, entertaining hopes, but with 
these I did not like to trouble him, lest he should conceive that I 
thought it necessary to flatter him : he answered hastily, that he was 
sure | would not; and proceeded to make a compliment to the man- 
liness of my mind, which, whether deserved or not, ought to be 
remembered, that it may be deserved. 

«« T then stated, that among other neglects was the omission of 
introducing, of all topics the most important, the consequence of 
which particularly filled my mind at that moment, and in which I had 
often been desirous to know his opinions ; the subjects I meant were, 
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I said, natural and revealed religion. ‘The wish thus generally stated 
was in part gratified on the instant. For revealed religion, he said, 
there was such historical evidence, as upon any subject not religious 
would have left no doubt. Had the facts recorded in the New Testa- 
ment been mere civil occurrences, no one would have called in 
question the testimony by which they are established; but the im- 
portance annexed to them, amounting to nothing less than the salva- 
tion of mankind, raised a cloud in our minds, and created doubts 
unknown upon any other subject. Of proofs to be derived from 
history, one of the most cogent, he seemed to think, was the opinion 
so well authenticated, and so long entertained, of a deliverer that was 
to appear about that time. Among the typical representations, the 
sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb, in which no bone was to be broken, had 
early struck his mind. For the immediate life and miracles of Christ, 
such attestation as that of the apostles, who all, except St. John, con- 
firmed their testimony with their blood—such belief as these witnesses 
procured from a people best furnished with the means of judging, and 
least disposed to judge favourably—such an extension afterwards of 
that belief over all the nations of the earth, though originating from a 
nation of all others most despised, would leave no doubt that the 
things witnessed were true, and were of a nature more than human. 
With respect to evidence, Dr. Johnson observed, that we had not such 
evidence that Cesar died in the Capitol, as that Christ died in the 
manner related. 

* « December 11th.—Went with sir Joshua, whom I took up by 
the way, to see Dr. Johnson. Strahan and Langton there. No hopes ; 
though a great discharge had taken place from the legs. 

««* December 12th.—At about half-past seven, P. M. went to Dr. 
Johnson’s, where I stayed, chiefly in the outer room, till past eleven. 
Strahan there during the whole time; during part Mr. Hoole; and 
latterly Mr. Cruikshanks and the apothecary. I only went in twice, 
for a few minutes each time: the first time I hinted only what they 
had before been urging, namely, that he would be prevailed upon to 
take some sustenance, and desisted upon his exclaiming, ‘ "Tis all 
very childish ; let us hear no more of it.” The second time I came 
in, in consequence of a consultation with Mr. Cruikshanks and the 
apothecary, and addressed him formally, after premising, that I consi- 
dered what I was going to say as matter of duty: I said, that I hoped 
he would -not suspect me of the weakness of importuning him to take 
nourishment for the purpose of prolonging his life for a few hours or 
days. I then stated what the reason was. It was to secure that 
which I was persuaded that he was most anxious about, namely, 
that he might preserve his faculties entire to the last moment. Be- 
fore I had quite stated my meaning, he interrupted me by saying, 
that he had refused no sustenance but inebriating sustenance ; and 
proceeded to give instances where, in compliance with the wishes of 
his physician, he had taken even a small quantity of wine. I readily 
assented to any objections he might have to nourishment of that kind, 
and observing that milk was the only nourishment I intended, 
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Hattered myself that I had succeeded in my endeavours, when he 
recurred to his general refusal, and ‘‘ begged that there might 
be an end of it.” I then said, that I hoped he would forgive my 
earnestness, or something to that effect, when he replied eagerly, 
that from me nothing could be necessary by way of apology ; adding, 
with great fervour, in words which I shall, I hope, never forget, 
** God bless you, my dear Windham, through Jesus Christ ;” and 
concluding with a wish, ‘ that we might [share] in some humble 
portion of that happiness which God might finally vouchsafe to repent- 
ant sinners.” ‘These were the last words I ever heard him speak. IL 
hurried out of the room with tears in my eyes, and more affected than 
I had been on any former occasion. 

*« Decembér 13th—In the morning meant to have met Mr. 
Cruikshanks in Bolt Court, but while I was deliberating about going. 
was sent for by Mr. Burke. Went to Bolt Court about half-past 
three, found that Dr. Johnson had been almost constantly asleep since 
nine in the morning, and heard from Mr. Desmoulins what passed in the 
night. He had compelled Frank to give him a lancet, and had besides 
concealed in the bed a pair of scissors, and, with one or the other of 
them, had scarified himself in three places, two of them in the leg. 
On Mr. Desmoulins making a difficulty in giving him the lancet, he 
said, ‘* Don’t, if you have any scruple ; but I will compel Frank :” 
and on Mr. Desmoulins attempting afterwards to prevent Frank from 
giving it to him, and at last to restrain his hand, he grew very out- 
rageous, so as to call Frank scoundrel, and to threaten Mr. Desmou- 
lins that he would stab him; he then made the three incisions above 
mentioned, two of which were not unskilfully made ; but one of those 
in the leg was a deep and ugly wound, from which they suppose him 
to have lost at least eight ounces of blood. 

** Upon Dr. Heberden expressing his fears about the scarification, 
Dr. Johnson told him he was timidorum timidissimus. A few days 
before his death, talking with Dr. Brocklesby, he said, ‘‘ Now will 
you ascribe my death to my having taken eight grains of squills 
when you recommended only three? Dr. Heberden, to my having 
opened my left foot when nature was pointing out the discharge in the 
right?’ The conversation was introduced by his quoting some 
lines, to the same purpose, from Swift's verses on his own death. 

« «Tt was within the same period, if I understood Dr. Brocklesby 
right, that he enjoined him, as an honest man and a physician, to 
inform him how long he thought he had to live. Dr. Brocklesby inquired, 
in return, whether he had firmness to bear the answer. Upon his reply- 
ing that he had, and Dr. Brocklesby limiting the time to a few weeks, 
he said, ‘‘ that he then would trouble himself no more with medicine 
or medical advice :” and to this resolution he pretty much adhered. 

* «In aconversation about what was practicable in medicine or 
surgery, he quoted, to the surprise of his physicians, the opinion of 
Marchetti for an operation of extracting (I think) part of the kidney. 
He recommended, for an account of China, sir John Mandeville’s 
Travels, Halliday’s Notes on Juvenal he thought so highly of 
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as to have employed himself for some time in translating them into 
Latin. 

‘ «* He insisted on the doctrine of an expiatory sacrifice as the condi- 
tion without which there was no Christianity; and urged in support 
the belief entertained in all ages, and by all nations, barbarous as well 
as polite. He recommended to Dr, Brocklesby, also, Clarke’s Ser- 
mons, and repeated to him the passage which he had spoken of to 
me. 

« «* While airing one day with Dr. Brocklesby, in passing and re- 
turning by St. Pancras church, he fell into prayer, and mentioned, 
upon Dr. Brocklesby’s inquiring, why the Catholics chose that for 
their burying-place, that some Catholics, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
had been burnt there. Upon Dr. Brocklesby’s asking him whether he 
did not feel the warmth of the sun, he quoted from Juvenal, 

‘ Preterea minimus gelido jam in corpore sanguis 
Febre calet sola.’ 

“« December 13th.—Forty-five minutes past ten, P.M. While 
writing the preceding articles, 1 reeeived the fatal account, so long 
dreaded, that Dr. Johnson was no more! 

* « May those prayers which he incessantly poured from a heart 
fraught with the deepest devotion find their acceptance with Him to 
whom they were addressed ; which piety, so humble and so fervent, 
may seem to promise!” ’—Vol. v. p. 326-333. 





Art. VII.—The Young Duke. By the Author of “ Vivian Gray.” 
Colburn and Bentley, 1831. 


ORTHY of Fashion is its literature—worthy of the Incense 
are the Divinities—worthy of the Priests is the Altar— 
worthy of the Modish world is the Lackey School of Authors. 

What a sublime flight of the imagination it is, to conceive 
coxcombries and conceits, that the eye has not seen, or the tongue 
uttered—to snatch an arrogance beyond the reach of aristocrat 
—to attribute rank and power to a being sensual and unprinci- 
pled, and then to trace, with an admiring hand, the freedom of 
his debaucheries, and the voluptuousness of his vices. 

In this operation of the fancy, the great are naturally invested 
with the littleness of the writer. In the Lackey School, power 
is envied as conferring the privileges of luxury and insolence. 
Their creations abound in the qualities they admire—the enjoy- 
ments of the appetites, and the coarsest vanities, are described 
with the zest peculiar to those whose desires have been great, 
and whose satisfaction has been stinted. A man of rank and for- 
tune thinks less of his customary luxuries, than a labourer does 
of his bread and cheese, but his valet looks at them with other 
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eyes. With the Lackey School, all the habits and liberties of the 
great are matter of admiration, and the minutest description, 


** For all to them is strange and new, 
And every common sight they view 
Their wonderment engage.” 


Were a chimney-sweeper to write tales of fashionable life, he 
would not fail to set forth at large how his personages washed 
their faces and hands, and eloquently to expatiate on the wonders 
of soap and water. 

The Lackey School has many degrees. The author of Say- 
ings and Doings is master of it—we shall ever acknowledge him 
to be butler—he wears plain clothes, despises commoners, is 
respectful to those above him, contemptuous to those below, 
severely quizzical on cold mutton and pickled cabbage, didactic 
on silver forks; but withal a better sort of person, and of an 
impertinence regulated by manners. The author of Granby 
comes next—he is undoubtedly groom of the chambers. His 
genius, not his birth, has placed him in the Lackey School. 
This is not unparalleled—we have heard of a lord ax be made 
breeches for love of breeches-making, and the other day a 
young gentleman insisted on turning chimney-sweeper, and the 
distressed mother (apt subject for another tragedy), publicly 
protesting her sorrow, bound him apprentice to the ungentle 
art. In elegant rooms, this aspiring youth had seen, had 
thought of, nothing but the chimney. Thus, it is not always 
habits that give the impression to the mind, still less opportu- 
nities, which some natures have the knack of slipping, as the 
duck’s feathers turn rain. Besides, it is not a view that makes a 
painter. Vivian Gray is of the third degree in the Lackey 
School. He has the flare of the livery, the flippancy of the 
shoulder-knot, the bustle, the pert smartness of those who stand 
powdered and bare-headed on the steps of great houses, and 
make sport of that inconsiderable section of the world below 
the Peerage and above the Servants’-hall. 

Some of the novels of “ Fashionable Life” are written by men 
who have had both the opportunities of observation, and the 
ability to describe what they have seen: Pelham, the Aylmers, 
and two or three others; but these have never obtained the 
credit or authority of the Lackey School, with the large class of 
would-be fashionable, who read such works for instruction in 
the conceits. The squeak of the real pig is generally voted 
unnatural. The sympathies of the vulgar, are best touched by 
a vulgar writer. hy, in comedies and farces, are there always 
a dram bottle and a fellow of vast gluttony? For the same 
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reason, that in the “ Young Duke” there is much dainty eating 
and drinking, and a dinner with the king! Of what quality is 
a book which describes the eating of ortolans. How the reader 
who delights in novels of fashionable life respects an author who 
possesses knowledge of the flavour of ortolans! how he reve- 
rences the man who shows how a duke ought to dine with a 
king! To such how palatable must be this vein and manner of 
writing—the subject, ortolans— 


‘Oh! doff, then, thy waistcoat of vine-leaves, pretty rover! and 
show me that bosom more delicious even than woman’s ! What gushes 
of rapture! What a flavour! How peculiar! Even how sacred! 
Heaven at once sends both manna and quails. Another little wan- 
derer! Pray follow my example! Allow me. All Paradise opens! 
Let me die eating ortolans to the sound of soft music! The flavour 
is really too intensely exquisite. Give me a teaspoonful of Maras- 
chino !’—Vol. i. p. 79. 


A ploughman would be as passionate on a Michaelmas goose. 
The imagination of rare or unknown enjoyments is florid. We 
can perfectly understand the sort of man who writes such stuff, 
but what are we to think of those who take a pleasure in read- 
ing it, or who can read it without disgust? It is the nastiness 
of gluttony mixed up with the outré foppery of the Lackey 
School. 

These coxcombs in imagination, these fanciers of puppyisms 
they are not permitted to enact, always far exceed the mark of 
any acted folly. 

The author talks of eating as one who is more intimate with 
the theory than the practice of cookery— 


‘ To eat,’ he exclaimed—‘ really, to eat, one must eat alone, with a 
soft light, with simple furniture, an easy dress, and a single dish—at a 
time. Oh, hours that I have thus spent! Oh, hours of bliss! Oh, 
hours of virtue !—for what is more virtuous than to be conscious of 
the blessings of a bountiful Nature !’—Vol. i. p. 107. 


The king of the Sandwich Islands said, that the most admir- 
able of the British institutions was the cooks’ shops. He 
would have written, if he could have written, of the joys of 
bolting lumps of fat beef, mutton, and pork, without fear of 
danger or interruption, and to the utmost limit of the stomach’s 
capacity, as this imaginer of a Young Duke writes of a secret 
solitary meal of hours’ duration. 

We are told, ina prefatory advertisement, that this important 
work was written in the late reign. It was quite unnecessary 
to give the information, for the frequent sycophantic mention of 
George I'V sufficiently denotes the date. 
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The Young Duke dines with the King, and great as he is 
himself, he finds the King yet greater ; for the King had a finer 
service of gold plate! This makes the Young Duke melan- 
choly. “ Oh, father (now grandfather) of thy people !” breaks 
out the writer, “if thou wouldst but look a little oftener on thy 
younger sons, their morals and their manners might be alike 
improved.” Let us see what the author supposes to be the 
conversation of his late majesty, so good for the morals and 
manners of young noblemen. Why, the king makes gracious 
allusion to the Young Duke’s intrigues in foreign courts. The 
Young Duke modestly accounts for his slight successes, by re- 
minding his majesty, that he had the honour of being his god- 
son! Qh! grandfather of thy people, how improving to the 
morals and manners of thy nobility must thy countenance, if of 
this sort, have been. 

The whole of this scene is so complete in its way, that we 
quote it for the excitement of a wholesome disgust— 


* His Majesty summoned a dinner party, a rare but magnificent 
event,—uand the chief of the house of Hauteville appeared among the 
chosen vassals. ‘This visit did the young Duke good; and a few 
more might have permanently cured the conceit, which the present 
one momentarily calmed. His Grace saw the plate, and was filled 
with envy; his Grace listened to his Majesty, and was filled with ad- 
miration. Oh! father of thy people! if thou would’st but look a 
little oftener on thy younger sons, their morals and their manners 
might be alike improved. Oh! George the magnificent, and the 
great !—for hast thou not rivalled the splendor of Lorenzo, and the 
grandeur of Louis?—Smile on the praises of one who is loyal, 
although not a Poet Laureate, and who is sincere, though he sips no 
sack, 

‘ His Majesty, in the course of the evening, with his usual good- 
nature, signalled out for his notice the youngest, and not the least 
distinguished, of his guests. He complimented the young Duke on 
the accession to the ornaments of his court, and said, with a smile, 
that he had heard of conquests in foreign ones. ‘The Duke accounted 
for his slight successes by reminding his Majesty, that he had the 
honour of being his godson,—and this he said in a slight and easy 
way, not smart or quick, or as a repartee to the royal observation— 
for ‘it is not decorous to bandy compliments with your Sovereign.” 
His Majesty asked some questions about an Emperor, or an Arch- 
duchess, and his Grace answered to the purpose, but short, and not 
too pointed. He listened rather than spoke, and smiled more assents 
than he uttered. The King was pleased with his young subject, and 
marked his approbation by conversing with that unrivalled affability, 
which is gall to a Roundhead, and inspiration to a Cavalier. There 
was a bon mot, which blazed with all the soft brilliancy of sheet light- 
ning. What a contrast to the forky flashes of a regular wit! Then 
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there was an anecdote of Sheridan—the royal Sheridaniana are not 
thrice told tales—recounted with that curious felicity, which has long 
stamped the illustrious narrator as the most consummate raconteur in 
Europe. Then—but the Duke knew when to withdraw; and he 
withdrew with renewed loyalty.’—Vol. i. pp. 94-97. 


The author is as great at describing a duke dressing as a 
king dining: Learn ye people—learn ye millions of little ones 
of the world, how a duke dresses—how his towels are provided 
—how his back is supported (the beast) while a boy puts his 
legs and feet into silk stockings, and how shall we write it— 
velvet shoes, fastened by mother of pearl buckles! After this, 
we know who must be the author of those fashions which 
appear monthly, setting forth, that men of fashion wear yellow 
coats, and red small clothes—but the velvet shoes beat all. The 
very lackies in the Hell would not improperly assassinate the 
Duke, or being having the semblance of a man, who appeared in 
velvet shoes. It would be justifiable homicide to crack him be- 
tween two thumb nails. 

The author is, indeed, not too well acquainted with the modes 
and customs of the world he delights in describing. He sup- 
poses a man of fashion dressing for Almack’s after midnight ; 
and in an extravagant wish conceives, as the perfection of 
yacht excellence, the speed ten knots an hour. Almacks and 
Yachting are things of which the historian of coxcombries 
should know something, at least the rules of the one, and the 
pride of the other. We might imagine the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme saying, with the conceit of an extravagant desire, 

«If I must have a horse, it must be a horse, and mind it 
must be one that shall trot, aye, that shall trot ten miles an 
hour !” 

Bearing fresh in recollection the quality of the stuff we have 
quoted, we beg our readers to divert themselves with the follow- 
ing specimen of conceit of genius. 


‘I write with an aching head, and quivering hand ; yet I must 
write, if but to break the solitude, which is to me a world quick with 
exciting life. 1 scribble to divert a brain, which, though weak, will 
struggle with strong thoughts ; and lest my mind should muse itself 
to madness.’—Vol. ii. p. 218. 


‘A brain which will struggle with strong thoughts.’ 
Thoughts of clothing Young Duke's legs and toes—thoughts 
of velvet shoes, and mother-of-pearl buttons, and father-of-people 
kings, and paw-paw talk. Here is a mind that would muse 
itself to madness on an ortolan, or the conception of a dinner, 
or the sublime imagination of a privileged impertinence. 
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Certain it is, that his wit will never drive the author mad. 
He puts his own labels on it. For example, ‘‘ strong Burgundy, 
and his sparkling sister, Champaigne,” are, he says, essential to 
the amusement of a race-ball. Enter two Dukes, of Burlington 
and St. James’s, and here we have the Burgundy and Cham- 
paigne illustrated. 

‘ We are attracted by observing two nymphs wandering in this 
desert, said his grace of Burlington. This was Burgundy.’ 

* And we wish to know, whether there be any dragon to destroy, 
any ogre to devour, any magician to massacre, or how, when, and 
where, we can testify our devotion to the ladies of our love, said the 
duke of St. James. This was the Champaigne.’ 


The best, no doubt, that the brain of the author waking with 
** strong thoughts,” could brew, but decidedly gooseberry, and 
the most vapid of the sort. It is a very dangerous thing for a 
novelist to attempt to make his characters witty, for this simple 
reason, that he cannot make them more witty than nature has 
made him. He may give them a character for wit of any 
degree of brilliancy ; but he cannot make them deserve it. He 
can create young Dukes, and give them wealth and boundless 
impertinence ; he can cover their tables with all the luxuries he 
has never tasted or seen, and he may provide them with superb 
equipages, and yachts that can sail ten knots an hour; he may 
supply them with mistresses, and furnish them with abundance 
of intrigues; he may employ two or three male things to 
dress and undress them, and clothe their feet in velvet shoes 
with mother-of-pearl buckles ; he may make kings whose coun- 
tenance is good for the morals and manners of nobility, com- 
plimentarily allude to their fornications, but he cannot puta 
witty word into their mouths which is not in his own head. 
He cannot make them illustrate Champaigne when his own vat 
is of small beer. Impudence and conceit are easily imagined ; 
it is only necessary to fancy the privilege which rank and 
money confer, and the writer’s dispositions will do the rest. 
Wit is not to be produced by this process, and accordingly the 
Lackey School is dull, except while it confines itself to carica- 
tures and impertinences. 

The Young Duke begins the world with a mistress and an 
amour with a married woman; notwithstanding these “ elegant 
irregularities,” he pays his attentions to a third lady, and his 
addresses to a fourth (May Dacre), for whom he has what is 
affectedly called a “grand” passion, and by whom he is rejected, 
because, before he saw the daughter, he had extended his 
customary insolence to her father. This May Dacre is the 
object of the concupiscence of sir Lucius Grafton, the husband 
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of the lady who is honoured with the duke’s desires. At a 
féte, 1 la Boyle Farm, sir Lucius leads Miss Dacre into a 
retired walk, and tells her his mind ; or, more exactly speaking, 
his appetite. The Young Duke is at hand, rushes to her 
aid, and rescues her. A challenge is the consequence; and 
the duke is wounded. The cause of the duel is kept secret, 
and is supposed to be the intimacy of the Duke with the 
baronet’s wife. Lest this scandal should fling the aforesaid 
wife upon the duke’s hands, which he desired to be free 
for Miss Dacre, he makes overtures of reconciliation to sir 
Lucius Grafton, the effect of which is to be the re-establishment 
of the intercourse with his wife on the former convenient foot- 
ing. That such a letter as we are about to quote should have 
been written is scarcely to be imagined of ducal or human 
meanness, and the bare conception of it is a curiosity of its sort. 
It is supposed to be addressed, be it observed, to a man who 
had offered the grossest liberty to the woman who was the 
object of the writer’s passionate attachment. We have opened 
the sense by our own‘expletives in brackets :— 


€ My Dear Grafton ;— . 

* You will be surprised at hearing from me. I trust you will not 
be displeased. Is it necessary for me to assure you [who know I 
am a scoundrel of a Duke], that my interference on a late occasion 
[to save my mistress from rape or debauchery] was quite accidental. 
And can you, for a moment, maintain that under the circumstances 
[of stumbling upon you, declaring your adulterous passion for my 
adored] I could have acted in a different way [left her screaming to 
play Lucretia if she could, and you Tarquin as you would}. I regret 
the whole unhappy business [that I interrupted your solicitations of 
my intended bride's chastity]. But most I regret that we were placed 
in collision [your success with Miss Dacre would not have been so 
bad] 

* I am ready to cast all memory of it into oblivion ; and as I most 
unintentionally offended [1 never meant to thwart your attempt to 
devauch my love], I indulge the sweet hope [the rank pimp] that in 
this conduct you will bear me company. 

‘ Surely men [mean knaves] like us are not to be dissuaded from 
following our inclinations [you your adulterous inclination for the 
object of my attachment, and I my adulterous inclination meanwhile 
for your wife] by any fear of the opinion of the world. ‘Ihe whole 
affair is at present a mystery ; and [ think, with our united fancies, 
some explanation may be hit upon, which will render the mystery 

uite impenetrable, while it professes to offer a satisfactory solution 
fin a word, a lie]. 

‘I do not know whether this letter expresses my meaning, for my 
mind is somewhat agitated, and my head not very clear ; but if you be 
inclined to understand it in the right spirit [to forgive a Duke (man, 
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the thing cannot be called) for preventing you from anticipating his 
hymeneal privileges] it is sufficiently lucid. At any rate, my dear 
Grafton, 1 have once more the pleasure of subscribing myself faith- 
fully [your betrayer] your's, 

‘ Sr. James.’ 


Being a duke, this person does not come to the gallows, or 
go to Botany Bay. He only ruins his property, and then 
necessity compels a reform of his extravagancies, the description 
of nich serves for what the author sneeringly styles the “ re- 
quisite morality ” for a third volume. 

Let it not be said, that, in exhibiting the absurdities, and 
vulgar pretensions and blunders of this book, we are breaking a 
butterfly on the wheel—this is no butterfly—it is a bug, an 
unwholesome production. Yet, we do not deny that it has its 
uses. Fora class, which is considerable in every society, and 
which is a larger class in England than in any other country, 
or, perhaps, than m all the other countries of the world, it is a 
useful book. To parasites, sycophants, toad-eaters, tuft-hunters, 
and humble companions, it will be a book full of comfort and in- 
struction in their callings. Indeed, if it were desired to train a 
youth to meanness, to reverse in his mind the objects of re- 
spect—to accustom him to regard with honour and admiration 
all that should be despised—to prepare him to crawl and to 
cower, and not only to submit himself to insolence, but to re- 
verence it, this work, and such works, should be put into his 
hands. 





Art. VIIL—De la Revolution et de ses suites. Paris, 1831. 


HEN, in the year 1814, of calamitous memory, M. de Talley- 

rand ushered into France that Bourbon family, for whose 
return he had speculatively voted, in his capacity of President 
of the Provisional Government, enlightened men feared that the 
two last Bourbons would be, what they have in fact been, an 
exact fac-simile of the two last Stuarts. The English nation 
rejected the Stuarts, less on account of their name, their personal 
qualities, or their family, than on account of the unconquerable 
pertinacity of their opposition to the spirit of the British people. 
The case of the two last Bourbons has been the same. Brought 
back upon the baggage-waggons of the allied armies, they 
appeared to the French nation, in the midst of its reverses, 
immediately after the fall of the gigantic Napoleon, like those 
stars, the precursors of calamity, which, according to the poets 
of antiquity, come forth to terrify mankind after the death of 
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great men, From 1815 to 1830, what act of their two reigns 
wag consonant to the spirit of France? Louis XVIII arrives; 
in his suite comes divine right, and the ancient nobility ; and as 
a present to bis well-beloyed subjects, he brings the English 
Constitution ; that is to say, monarchy, with its large civil list, 
its chamber of peers, its stmecures, and its enormous budget. 
The youth, activity, and rapidity of speech and action, to which 
France had been accustomed in its late ruler, are exchanged for 
immobility, premature decrepitude, and retirement, rendered 
necessary by infirmity, A mean, sombre, and superstitious 
Court, a kind of gallery of musty antiques, was substituted for 
the most brilliant in Europe. The first measure of internal 
policy, is the ridiculous ordinance on the observance of holy- 
days: expiatory monuments are multiplied, as if France was a 
pest-house. Then comes the antedating of the king’s reign, the 
concession of the charter, and the letter to the Prince Regent. 
The old courtiers, once reinstated in their offices, mistake the 
Revolution, and twenty-five years of exile, for a jaunt to Fon- 
tainbleau or Compiégne : France is treated as a Jand of impiety ; 
it must be regenerated ; it is inundated with missionaries ; two 
concordats are sent for from Rome; new bishoprics are created. 
Men look about, and ask one another what is intended, and 
whither this road is expected to lead: it led to the return from 
Elba ; for which the wretched course chosen by the government 
was alone to blame, but which France expiated by heavy sacri- 
fices. Then came the Chambre Introuvable, the double vote, the 
Spanish war, the law of sacrilege, the indemnity to the emigrants, 
and the Villéle ministry. Louis XV{I{i at length expires, after 
being two years on his death-bed, Charles X had held the 
reins of government during this interregnum ; he was known as 
the head of the emigrant party, the fomenter of all the coalitions, 
the fabricator of all the conspiracies, the instigator of all the 
counter-revolutionary measures, and the author of the famous 
Note secrete. He mounts the throne, and his first declaration is, 
no censorship, no government by gendarmes ; words of joy, but 
incompatible with the spirit of the Bourbons.* 





* Charges of a Company of Ecclesiastical Body Guards, kept by 
Charles X, out of the Money of the Civil List, for the Repose and 
Salvation of his Soul. 

SaLaries OF Persons in Priests OrDERS. 
Francs. £. 


i Grand Almoner oe ee oe oe -- 100,000 or 4,000 
1 Head Almoner oe eo ee »» 20,000 800 
1 Confessor oe oo ve oe ee 8,000 820 
1 Almoner in Ordinary oe oe -- ~ 10,000 400 


+ 208 
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Three successive administrations, characterized by the epi- 
thets of le ministére déplorable, le ministére phraseologiste, and /e 
ministére impossible, fill wp successively this reign, and bring us 
to the year 1830, which history will call the year of the Justice 
of Nations, not only in memory of the great actions which were 
then performed by nations against their despots, but also on 
account of that mighty principle of popular sovereignty, which 
was then built up on the ruins of the divine right of kings. _ 

The struggle which had commenced on the 8th of August, in 
the preceding year, between the constitutional principle, and the 
principle of despotism, was in full activity at the commencement 





2 Other Almoners, per quarter, 8,000 francs ee -- 64,000 2,560 
1 Chaplain in Ordinary oe wie co = ee_—(si«é, 000 240 
2 Other Chaplains, per quarter, 5,000 francs ee -» 40,000 1,600 
1 Chapel Clerk in Ordinary 
2 Other Chapel Clerks, per quarter, 2,400 francs oo ee 19,200 760 
1 Master of the Ceremonies for the Chapel ve ee 5,000 200 
1 Assistant ditto 
2 Chaplains for the Castle, 3,000 francs ee ee 6,000 240 
5 Other ditto, 2,500, francs aii we ee ee 12,500 500 
1 Head Chaplain in the Expiatory Chapel ee ee 3,000 120 
1 Second ditto ee - “ ee oe 2,500 100 
2 Sacristans at the Tuilleries, 3,000 francs ee eo 6,000 240 
1 Ditto in the Expiatory Chapel ee *° ee 2,000 80 
1 Ditto at Versailles os oe eo oe eo 2,500 100 
1 Ditto at St. Cloud - ee oe oe 2,000 80 
5 Teachers for the Clerks in Orders, 1,200 francs oe 6,000 240 
30 Clerks in Orders, 700 francs ee ee e» 21,000 840 
SALARIES OF Persons EMPLOYED IN THE MANAGEMENT. 
1 Vicar-General to the Grand Almoner wa ee 8,000 320 
1 Almoner’s Treasurer ee ee oe ee 6,000 240 
i ae Secretary ee oo oe ee 3,000 120 
2 Heads of Offices, an _ «+ 3,000 zg 
1 Under ditto a ” - w2 2,5005 5500 340 
Hirep SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE CHAPELS. 

2 Office Clerks, 2,000 francs os ow oe 4,000 160 
5 Copying Clerks, four at 1,500, and one at 1,000 francs ee 7,000 280 
2 Office Servants, one at 1,000, one Beadle ee 1,200 
1 Ditto ditto . 9005 4100 164 
1 Porter to the Chapel in the Tuilleries oe ee 1,400 
1 Ditto in the Expiatory Chapel oe ve ee 1'200% -_ 
4 Beadles a Pe. an _ _ 5,200 206 
9 Ditto at Versailles and other Residences ee ee 8,800 352 
2 Women Keepers of the Robes we ee ee ee 2,000 80 
Allowances to the Curates of the Royal residences ee 5,600 224 
Ditto Lodging Money to the Chaplains and Secretaries in th 

Expiatory Chapel oe ee oe e 2,000 80 
Ditto to the Porters and Beadles ive i ait 1,500 60 
For the Ceremonies in Lent, 3,000, and Sermons on Good Friday, 

300, Advent, 1,500, and Whit-Sunday, 300 francs «« 5,100 204 
Gratuities ee “se ee - “e 4,000 160 
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of 1830; and on the very first day of the year, the infatuation 
of the court was manifested, by a sort of declaration of war 
against the magistracy of Paris. The reception given at the 
Tuilleries to the Cour Royale, which, as was declared by its 
President M. Séguier, “rendait des arréts et non pas des 
services,” was no trifling event. It was evidently intended to 
punish them, by marks of dissatisfaction, for a recent decision 
in favour of the liberty of the press ; the words, “ Pass on, gentle- 
men,” which were disdainfully pronounced, belong to the page 
of history. 

And, indeed, a docile magistracy was indispensable to the 
arbitrary measures which were already thought of, while there 
was so much reason to distrust the spirit of the majority of the 
Deputies. The Polignac ministry had existed for five months, 
and it had not yet dared to meet the Chamber. At length, 
after much hesitation, the ministers, on the 7th January, con- 
voked it for the 2nd March; they might be compared to 
criminals, seeking to stave off to the last the fatal instant of 
their appearance before their judges. The tribune seemed to 
them like a scaffold. 

Preparations were making on either side: the ardour which 
prevailed in Paris, had communicated itself to the departments ; 
the periodical ptess was even then acquiring strength and 
activity ; it was impossible to repress it in Paris, but an attempt 
was made in the provinces ; in some departments, the prefects, 
on whom the printers depended for their licenses, succeeded in 
rendering it impossible for the newspapers to appear. The 
ministry openly proclaimed, that in order to cut short all debate, 
it intended to propose no measures of constitutional improve- 





OTHER EXPENSES. 


Alms, Offerings, and Pious Gifts, oe oe oe 9,600 384 
Repairs of Chapels es a ie. »» 25,000 1,000 
Fire and Lighting ee oe ee -» 5,000 200 
Office Expenses oe ee ee oe 6,000 -240 
Postage oe ee ee oe eo 1,800 72 
Carriages for the Chapel Clergy ee oo ee 2,000 80 
Sundries ie ee oe oe a oe 1,000 40 





Grand Total «» 693,900 27,756 


It appears, therefore, that while 32,000 francs, or 1,280/. were given to 
an Almoner to eat, drink, sleep, and pray, a President of the Primary Tri- 
bunal received 18,000 francs, or 720/., to work from day-break till bed-time. 

Is it not pitiable to see through what channels of inconceivable profu- 
sion, the money of the unfortunate people is allowed to pass? What 
remains of a Civil List, when so many parasitical insects have gnawed and 
devoured it? King’s tastes are always costly ; some require mistresses, and 
others confessors when they can no longer make any use of the former. 

vou, xv.— Westminster Review. 25 
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ment, and that the session was to be devoted to matters of pe- 
cuniary interest, and to the voting of the budget. This was also 
the point at which the Opposition was labouring vigorously ; the 
idea of refusing the budget was making great progress, and in 
every quarter associations were forming to resist the payment 
of taxes illegally ‘imposed. More than one Hampden was a 
candidate for the honourable distinction of setting an example 
to his countrymen. 

Such was the state of affairs at the memorable epoch of the 
opening of the session. The reader doubtless remembers the 
king’s speech, which speech was a kind of commentary upon 
the absurd motto which the ministry had assumed on their first 
appointment, ‘* No more concessions.” He must well remember, 
also, the answer of the Chamber of Deputies, in which the 
question of the moment, the question of the very existence of 
representative government, was so clearly laid down:—* Between 
those who misunderstand the character of a nation, so calm, so 
faithful, and us, who with a profound conviction, come to 
deposit in your breast the grief of a whole people jealous of the 
esteem and confidence of their king, it is for the wisdom of your 
Majesty to pronounce.” To these words, in which firmness is 
so admirably allied with the forms of respect, Charles X replied, 
“| have announced my resolutions ; they are immutable.” And 
the imbecile despot, applauding himself on this absurd bravado, 
thought that he had now established his throne on a solid 
foundation: he had not six months to reign. The ministry, 
a strange mixture of audacity and imbecillity, while making 
themselves the eager instruments of the monarch’s obstinacy, 
were yet a prey to the most wretched anxiety, to the most 
harassing apprehensions; they hastened to prorogue the 
Chamber to the Ist of September, but with no settled design 
or plan of conduct. Presently they perceived that the proroga- 
tion could lead to nothing, and pronounced the dissolution, under 
just the same uncertainty to what that might lead. There was 
dissolution in the ministry itself. MM. de Chabrol and 
Courvoisier left it, and with them.the little good sense that still 
remained in the-cabinet. MM. de Peyronnet and Chantelauze 
were appointed, and to reinforce the ministry by the powerful 
aid of M. Capelle, the novel office of ‘ Minister of Public 
Works,” was created. 

It was at this period, that the hired, or gratuitous advocates 
who were in the confidence of the ministers, gave free current 
to the wildest schemes of usurpation. It was given out that the 
censorship was to be re-introduced, that a new mode of election 
was to be established by a royal ordinance; dissertations were 
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concocted on the 14th Article, to prove that the charter itself 
might be suspended ; the bishops thundered against constitu- 
tional opinions in their pastoral letters; the prefects who were 
faithful to the charter, were turned out of office ; and batches 
of prefects who had served under the Villcle ministry, were sent 
back to their former posts. Meanwhile the torch of the incen- 
diary, which was devastating so many departments, added its 
terrors to those of the political convulsions which every thing 
seemed to threaten. 

The Polignac ministry had existed nearly a year, and it had 
not yet found courage, either to allow the machine of a repre- 
sentative government to act, or to shatter it to pieces. But the 
decisive moment was approaching—it was necessary to call 
together the Chamber of Deputies—the electoral colleges were 
convoked—every art was employed to influence the elections, 
and to prevent the return of the 221 Deputies who had voted 
the address to the Crown. The king addressed a proclamation 
to the electors ; by a measure wholly unprecedented, the meet- 
ing of those electoral colleges which were supposed to be the 
most hostile, was adjourned, and notwithstanding the ministry 
was every where beaten—the 221 were universally triumphant. 

The ubing of Algiers, which, at any other period, would have 
intoxicated the nation with joy, was received even with anxiety, 
and was of no use to the ministry; or rather it was of use, in 
supplying them with the audacity necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of their atrocious designs. 

It was near the middle of July; all the elections were termi- 
nated ; those of Paris, which had been reserved for the last, had 
given the ministry its coup de grace; there, as in almost all the 
other electoral colleges, an immense majority had declared itself 
for the constitutional candidates, and the ministers had now no 
choice but to resign, or to attempt a coup d'état. The deepest 
anxiety pervaded the public mind; the most contradictory 
reports expressed alternately the hopes of the nation or its 
fears, but sinister rumours were the prevalent ones. 

Then it was, that one of the impetuous partizans of the 
ministry exclaimed, “ What signify 7,315 votes at Paris, out of 
300,000 inhabitants of the capital who are capable of voting ?” 
Ten days after this fatal speech, the 300,000 were voting in the 
streets of Paris, under the grape-shot of their king ; voting the 
downfall and banishment of Charles X and of his race, the 
election of a new king, and the sovereignty of the people. 
There are epochs in history, in which events themselves stand 
out so prominently, and speak with so mighty a voice, that the 
writer or the orator can only resign himself to a mute admiration. 

2E2 
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In presence of the living reality of the Three Glorious Days, the 
force of expression is feebleness. Eloquence has nothing more 
sublime than the naked facts, the facts in themselves. 

A monarchy, eight centuries old, clothes itself in armour, 
goes out into the public streets, throws down the gauntlet to the 
people, defies, in very wantonness, to deadly battle an unarmed 
nation, grapples with it bodily for three long days, dreaming 
not, that on this pavement, slippery with blood, it might fall 
never to rise again. Sixty hours suffice to the Parisians, with 
the Marseillaise to fire their imaginations, and Lafayette for 
their rallying point, to do justice on the authors of this insane 
attempt. In this struggle of life and death, between revolution 
and tyranny, every man is a soldier, every house is a fortress, 
every street a field of battle, every waggon a barricade. On the 
evening of the 29th, the tri-coloured flag was floating on the 
summit of the Louvre, and liberty was striking its roots deeply 
into a soil which had been watered by the blood of 3,000 citizens. 

The people, no less generous in victory than intrepid in the 
combat, still panting from the fight, sit down tranquilly on the 
field of battle, whilst that parricidal dynasty starts for its third 
exile, an exile from which it shall never more return; it goes 
forth slowly amidst crowds which silently make way as it passes ; 
a solemn and dreadful sentence, more significant than any cry of 
victory, or shout of vengeance. Not one outrage to that old 
man’s brow, no longer decked by any crown, save his grey hairs. 
Admirable Revolution; in which every thing is noble, every 
thing is great; whether it be the people proclaiming Lafayette 
the arbiter of their destinies, or Lafayette receiving their ho- 
mage! Lafayette, the veteran of the cause of nations, saluting, 
forty years after 1789, the first beams of the sun of liberty, 
rising once more over Europe; those beams which, first illu- 
minating the ancient dome of the Hotel de Ville, have now 
extended their radiance to the plains of Belgium, and the 
mountains of Switzerland, and even to the banks of the Vistula, 
and will finally warm the entire globe with their vivifying and 
prolific fire. 

Incomparable people ; who issuing freemen from the barricades 
of July, said to the men who offered themselves as the friends, 
the guardians, the wise men of France, “ We confide to your 
patriotism the freedom that we have bought so dearly. That 
freedom is now the common property of all Frenchmen, be it 
yours to divide it amongst them ; do it and spare not.” Lafayette, 
Odilon-Barrot, Mauguin, Puyraveau, Laffitte, Laborde ; these 
at least understood the language of this magnanimous people, 
and met their confidence by the programme of the Hotel de 
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Ville. This programme, a new declaration of rights, a true 
expression of the will of the nation, was at once the stepping- 
stone to, and the condition of, that throne surrounded by repub- 
lican institutions, which the majority of.the citizens proposed to 
offer, through the patriarch of liberty, to a prince who had 
fought under the tri-coloured flag in 1792, and whose domestic 
virtues and simple manners promised to France a truly citizen 
king. 

The following is the substance of this programme, as it was 
announced at the Hotel de Ville, to the Lieutenant-general of 
the Kingdom ; and which that prince sanctioned by embracing 
Lafayette in the presence of the people, encamped in the open 
space before them :— 

‘ The Revolution of July,’ said Lafayette to the future king, ‘ so 
noble, pure, and generous, has marked out to us all, the course which 
it behoves us to follow for the happiness and glory of the country. 
To reject what the revolution has rejected, to uphold what it seeks 
to erect, and to accomplish what it demands, such should be our triple 
rule of conduct. 

‘To consolidate, by resting on the broad basis of the general 
interest, the popular throne, which the revolution is about to estab- 
lish. To combat monopoly, wherever, and in what form soever, it 
may appear, in trade, in public worship, in public instruction, or 
in the distribution of political power. 

‘ To unravel the chaos of our legislation, to simplify and arrange 
the innumerable provisions which have been confusedly handed down 
to us, by the republic, the empire, and the restoration. 

‘ To heal by great retrenchments the hideous wound which the 
thirst of places and sinecures has inflicted. 

‘ To insure to every district a Lond fide local representation ; to the 
people, the means of subsistence, and of instruction; to all, the 
peaceful and legitimate enjoyment of their faculties, and of their 
rights. 

‘To demand in the public expenditure all reductions, consist- 
ent with the good execution of the services required, and above all 
with the safety and dignity of the nation ; and to aim, in the mode of 
imposing and proportioning the taxes, at the utmost possible allevia- 
tion of the burthens of the labouring classes. 

‘To give, in fine, to our glorious regeneration all its legitimate 
consequences, by realising all the ameliorations of which our condition 
is susceptible.’ 

Such was the programme drawn up at the Hotel de Ville, by 
the members of the Municipal Commission, and which united 
the assent of those who wished for no monarch whatever, and 
those who wished for one, but nota Bourbon. So deep was the 
*‘ repugnance” which that family inspired. 

A revolution is never complete, but in so far as those by 
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whom, and in whose favour, it was accomplished, have taken 
the direction of it. It was the youthful and vigorous part of 
the nation which had expelled the Bourbons; and to them 
rightly belonged the larger share in organising the new order 
of things. The time was come for entering frankly into the 
discussion of all grand questions, and no longer floundering 
in the mire of those official ideas and feelings, which have 
divided the nation into two distinct classes, the men in oOftice, 
and the governed. But, for this end, it was necessary to adopt 
the revolution, with all that it leads to, and all that it demands. 
New representatives should have been chosen, and to them 
would have been confided functions far more important than 
those with which the deputies had been hitherto intrusted ; for, 
if they had not everything to create, they had everything to 
put in harmony with the Revolution of July; the spirit of 
which was to direct the future policy of France. Such was the 
exalted mission of the new Chamber. It was to be the soil 
in which the new ideas continually generated by the varying 
wants of society, should grow up to maturity. Its business 
was not simply to vote a budget, or to scramble for a prefecture, 
but entirely to remodel a system of internal administration, 
odious by its despotic origin, and vitiated still further by the 
hands by which it had so long been wrought as an instrument 
of personal advantage. 

These new representatives required also courage to resist the 
demands, sometimes ill-considered, of the people themselves, 
and to address their constituents in the voice of sober, strong 
reason. For, if we require of those in power, that they shall 
thoroughly comprehend the causes and the effects of the late 
events, we would impose the same obligations on the nation. 
We would say to France, that when, by a generous and heroic 
effort, she has burst her chains, it behoves her also to submit 
to the necessary consequences of the revolution which she has 
accomplished ; that an event of this nature is not one of which 
the benefits are to be reaped at the end of a few months ; and 
that, if so many citizens have sacrificed their lives, those who 
remain have also their sacrifices to make, that the blood of their 
brethren may not have been spilt in vain. 

On the very morrow, then, of the 7th August (the day on which 
Louis Philippe was proclaimed), a new chamber should have 
been summoned ; to keep faith with that minority, more republi- 
can than monarchical, which had contributed so much to 
the overthrow of legitimacy, and which had the honour of 
laying, at the Hotel de Ville, the foundations of the new Bill of 
Rights: a chamber which, in completing the edifice of the 
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constitution should have conceded enough to republican 
opinions, to conciliate the attachment of the republicans, and 
enable the combination of a popular throne with a system of 
really popular institutions, to have been realized. These new repre- 
sentatives, expressing faithfully the wishes of the majority of 
the nation, would have laboured ardently to reconcile the two 
principles of monarchy and the sovereignty of the people: 
principles between which no repugnance had shewn itself in 
July, but which had eagerly joined hands, and promised to 
unite, and be for ever allies in the common cause of the people, 
all over the world, against absolute kings. 

To retain the chamber of Charles X after the revolution of 
July, was to render impossible, or at least to delay indefinitely, 
the glorious work of constitutional reform. Before we detail 
the fatal consequences of this ill-advised measure, we shall 
glance at the state of parties in France ; for every political creed 
has become the standard round which a party rallies, with its 
passions, its demands, and its interests. 

When the revolution of 1789 broke out, there seemed but 
one party in France ; that of political reform: the necessity of 
that reform, was matter of universal conviction. This unanim- 
ity, which may be remarked afterevery one of the French revo- 
lutions, is easily explained. A revolution takes place in 
society only when a moral revolution has previously accom- 
plished itself in the minds of men; that is to say, when the 
vices of the existing state of things, revealed by experience, 
have assumed the character of self-evident truths. Division only 
begins, and parties are only formed, when the time comes to 
substitute a new social organisation for the old one. ‘Thus the 
Assemblée Constituante had scarcely commenced its first 
attempts at re-organisation, when the noblesse, the clergy, the 
Parliaments, even those who had been loudest in the call for 
reform, began to form themselves into a parti de la résistance, 
and, when beaten, called in foreign aid. 

The abolition of the republican government on the 18th 
Brumaire was but slightly opposed, though that government 
counted some virtuous men in its ranks, and though its sup- 
pression was effected by an odious exercise of military vio- 
lence ; such was the effect of the excesses of the Reign of 
Terror, and the coups d’état of the Directory, But as the 
imperial government gradually shaped itself out, with its 
majorats, its servile senate, and its state-prisons, all that was 
beyond the influence of fear or corruption, all that could resist 
the overawing effect of power and military glory, formed the 
opposition. The legislative body, though condemned to dumb- 
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ness, became the organ of this opposition, which would certainly 
have excited, ultimately, a violent conflict, if the chances of war 
had not brought about a different dénouwement. 

The restoration was met from the first by mistrust and appre- 
hension, but not by positive opposition. When, however, the 
Bourbons began to display their pretensions to divine right, 
their partiality for hereditary privileges, their contemptuous 
disregard of the rights and interest of the nation, a formidable 
opposition was formed, which went on increasing, till the 
catastrophe of Napoleon’s return. 

The second restoration was not the result of a revolution in the 
public mind, but of the triumph of the allied armies. The 
prevotal courts, and the executioners, did their office; but the 
day came when the foreign armies retired, and when the 
government had to stand by its own strength ; then it was, that 
its forms were a little softened, and some gleams of liberty 
appeared. This was the best period of the restoration, and the 
shortest. 

Free institutions could not long remain on friendly terms 
with divine right, with hereditary privilege, with the temporal 
power of the clergy, in short with the feudal principle. 

A coalition was formed for mutual protection between the Bour- 
bons, the noblesse and the priests; and then commenced the 
war against the right of popular election, the press, and the 
tribune. This war had its paroxysms and its intermissions ; it 
was at first masked under pretext of certain conspiracies 
and riots, either real or instigated. This pretext shortly failed, 
the good sense of the nation having put a stop, both to the 
conspiracies and to the riots. The struggle became open and 
avowed between the progressive tendency of constitutional 
freedom, and the retrograde tendency of the three-fold 
coalition of the Bourbons and the old privileged classes. 
The minds, even of the most strongly prepossessed, were unde- 
ceived ; the doctrinaires themselves went over to the opposition, 
and the pure partizans of legitimacy, those whose cry was 
** Vive le roi quand méme!” drove their sovereign to a 
violent and desperate attempt, which depriving him of all right 
to appeal to the laws which he had violated, left him no 
resource but the generosity of the people. 

Never was revolution more unanimous or more spontaneous 
than the revolution of July : you sought in vain for a dissenting 
voice ; scarcely was it to be found even in that little band of 
faithful followers, who attended, from Rambouillet to Cherbourg, 
the funeral of the divine right of kings; thus giving a final 
testimony of their feudal attachment. ‘There cannot be a more 
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striking proof of the complete fusion which had taken place 
among all the shades of liberal opinion, than the fact, that it 
was the municipal commission, composed of Mauguin, Puy- 
raveau, Schonen, &c., that called a Broglie, a Guizot, and a 
Molé to the ministry. But what has happened on the morrow 
of all the revolutions in France, happened once more; the 
various parties which had been merely intermixed, and not 
blended, separated again, and returned each to its former 
banner. In the first place, the legitimists (long known under the 
name of Ultras, but now called Carlists, or retrogrades), who 
had rather been surprised than conquered in the Three 
Days, attempted to hoist their flag once more. Harnessed 
behind the chariot of Reason, they strain every nerve to drag it 
backward towards the past, along the choked-up rut of divine 
right and arbitrary will. The strength of the legitimist 
party is in the sympathy and alliance which exist between it 
and almost all the cabinets of Europe; and in the blessings of 
peace, which that alliance secured to France during the 
domination of this party. Its weakness is in the resistance 
offered by the intelligence of mankind to that theory which 
makes the nations of the earth the property of a few families ; 
in the national detestation of foreign influence, and above all, in 
the progressive force of liberty and civilization, which are 
incompatible with divine right and aristocratic privilege. From 
the bosom of this party sprung the Chambre Introuvable ; 
that chamber, whose acts the pen of history will want words to 
blast with infamy. The bloody re-action of 1815, the press 
gagged by a censorship, the blood of patriots streaming on the 
scattolds, the Jesuits disposing of all places, and thrusting their 
creatures into power; the billion of francs thrown under the 
name of an indemnity, to be preyed upon by the emigrants ; 
the attempt to introduce inequality even into domestic life, by 
a law of primogeniture; the elections vitiated by fraudulent 
returns ; and finally, the ordinances of July, destined to crush at 
one blow all the franchises and liberties of the nation; these form 
an imperishable mementoof the ruleof thelegitimists: whoare too 
short-sighted to perceive that society is irresistibly moving forward 
toa state of democracy, the future and final condition of the human 
race, and that the worn-out doctrines of divine right will ere long 
be banished from all parts of the earth into the land of chimeras. 
The reminiscences of the ancient monarchy may soothe the 
romantic imagination of M. de Chateaubriand, which tinges 
them with the most brilliant and varied colours, like the solemn 
light which passes through the painted window of a cathedral ; 
but the mass of the people do not possess the imagination of 
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the painter and the poet. Their plain good sense judges of 
things as it sees them. They do not go further back than the 
year 1789; that is the commencement of their world, In vain 
do you tell them that the same race of kings has reigned over 
their ancestors for athousand years : what.is that to them? and 
after all, what does that prove? It is but sorry reasoning to 
deduce the right of reigning from the length of the reign, or to 
say, one king of the Capetian dynasty has succeeded another 
from father to son, ergo, the people have acknowledged, 
accepted, cherished, defended the principle of legitimacy. The 
»eople were ignorant, were enslaved, and in their minority ; that 
is all. They acknowledged nothing, they consented to nothing, 
they merely let things alone. The only true, certain, and bind- 
ing consent, is that of an enlightened reason and of an un- 
shackled will. Show us if you can, one single document by 
which the people, freely represented, have declared that they 
owe their rights to the generous munificence of the Bourbons 
alone. Did the iron sway of the Porte acquire the sanctity of 
a prescriptive right, because the Greeks crouched under it for 
many centuries! Truly, the divine right of the Bourbons is 
akin to the legitimacy of Mahmoud, 

The party which has the most affinity with the party of the 
legitimists, with whom it has a common origin, and from whom 
it has been separated only by accident, is that which was 
formerly called the party de la défection; which is now known 
under the various designations of the doctrinaires, the sta- 
tionaires, the hommes de la résistance, or the hommes du juste 
milieu, and which now occupies the centres of the Chamber of 
Deputies ; composed of the army of placemen, who have made 
office their trade and vocation; political theorists who would 
have had nothing in the world to do, if they were called upon to 
do what was wise; and of some few bankers. This party has 
always believed, and still believes, in the possibility of trans- 
planting the English Constitution, with all its hereditary privi- 
leges, into France. They are convinced that if the experiment 
has hitherto failed, it was the fault of Charles X, and not of the 
system. They think that nothing better is to be done than to 
begin all over again the experiment of the Restoration ; and if for 
that end it were needful to coalesce with the legitimists, they 
would not hesitate. They have already shewn an inclination 
in that direction. Advances have been made on either side, 
sundry soft sighs, and loving expressions, and coquettish arts 
have been perceived. The royalists of the défection may say 
that it is unfair to call them by a name which was given them 
by another party, long the common enemy of themselves and 
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of the liberals; that, granting they were received into the 
liberal camp as deserters, those who have profited by their 
desertion, and perhaps eulogised it when it served their 
purpose, should not now reproach them with it. To this the 
men of July make answer, that it is no disgrace, that it is an 
honour rather, to change one’s party, to leave the standard of 
tyranny for that of liberty and justice. All conversions com- 
mand respect, but on condition that they are sincere, earnest, 
and lasting. If you abjure your gods, and come to worship 
mine, you shall be my brother in presence of the gods in 
whom I trust ; but if at the first gale of persecution which rises 
against our faith, you look backwards, and are ready to return 
to the altar you have left, you are not a convert, but a rene- 
gado; your interest, and not your heart, was changed; you 
have insulted my faith and your own, and I hate you with the 
cordial hatred of an honest man who has been deceived ; in my 
eyes you are doubly a deserter, and doubly a traitor ; [ despise 
you for having abandoned those whose —_ you shared, 
and for having feigned to me opinions which you did not hold, 
Such was the case with the royalists of the defection; they 
were adverse indeed to the ministry of Polignac, but they were 
also adverse to a revolution; they remained neuter during the 
struggle, prepared to submit and do homage to legitimacy, 
had it triumphed, and prepared with an oath of allegiance to 
illegitimacy which did triumph, and which tenderly drew 
them to its bosom, under the endearing title of hommes du juste 
milieu. 

We have now to speak of the liberal, or popular party: that 
which has remained faithful to the principles of the Revolution 
of 1789 ; which disavowed the excesses of the Reign of Terror, 
while it retained, as a precious deposit, the generous schemes 
of social improvement and of civilization, left by the first 
Revolution as a legacy to regenerated France ; which deplored 
the military despotism and the weaknesses of Napoleon, but 
joined heart and hand, even with him, in repelling foreign 
invasion; which regarded the restoration as an experiment, 
and stood by to see it tried, without disturbing it by violence, 
but with no faith in its success; which has always made use 
of all the liberty allowed by the existing laws, to make those 
laws better ; and which has never despaired, and despairs now 
least of all, of the ultimate liberty and happiness of the glorious 
people of France. 

This is the most numerous of all the parties ; or rather it is 
nota party, it is the nation almost entire, which, partly from 
rational conviction, and partly from instinct, has grouped itself 
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round certain general ideas, and certain common feelings in which 
they all participate. This colossal party, without whose support 
no government can hope for strength or durability in France ; 
this party, itis true, is now divided: and this division is the most 
unfortunate circumstance in the present position of the country. 
But it is rather a misunderstanding than a schism. The division 
results only from accidental causes, which frank explanations, 
and especially time, have already diminished, and will speedily 
eradicate. 

Lastly, at the extremity of the scale, stands the Repub- 
lican party; a party confessedly eccentric, which avowedly 
lives on its expectations of the future. There is in this small 
body, a sincerity, an openness, and an ardour which brooks not 
dissimulation. They proclaim their hopes to all who choose to 
listen. Society in their eyes, is,as it were, upon an inclined 
plane, down which it, rolls with accelerating rapidity, and 
at the bottom Republicanism awaits it. There are even some 
to be found among them whose confidence is such, that they 
quietly wait, with their arms folded, only looking from time to 
time out of the window to watch the progress of France, and 
to calculate how many strokes the monarchy of the citizen 
king has advanced since their last observations, towards 
republican government. The doctrines of this party are not 
irreconcileably at variance with representative monarchy, though 
they consider, with some reason, that it renders inevitable much 
conventional fiction and hypocrisy, which might be saved with- 
out any injury to society. This party, united to the liberals, 
formed, under the restored government, what was called the Op- 
position. Its task was then to subvert the legitimate dynasty. 
It first arose out of the resistance to the pretensions of a gothic 
aristocracy, which had brought back from Coblentz all the 
pride and imbecillity of 1789, together with all the rancour and 
resentment which had been accumulating for twenty-five years. 
Thus called into existence, the republican party has performed 
its mission with a most praise-worthy tenacity and perseverance. 
Never has it quitted the breach, even when its ranks were 
thinned, and its strength reduced to a handful of courageous 
men. It has thus acquired an imperishable claim to the 
gratitude of mankind; it has deserved well, not only of 
France, but of all civilized nations, whose destinies are 
closely linked with those of France. Assuredly it was most 
honourable to stake their tranquillity, their liberty, and even 
their lives, in resisting the attempts of the emigrants to 
revive feudal institutions, and the encroaching spirit of the 
clergy. It was noble to stand between the fugitives of Coblentz 
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and Ghent,—the secret advisers of the throne—the dark 
minions of the congregation—and that France upon which 
they rushed, like wild beasts upon their prey. It required a 
dauntless spirit to brave the inveteracy of the crown lawyers, the 
subserviency of the tribunals, the abuse and calumny heaped on 
them by the agents and satellites of government—to incur the 
bitter rebukes of their own friends, to be treated as firebrands and 
public disturbers by the many persons, who, though of liberal 
principles, were softening, acquiescing, privately compromising 
with the oppressors of their country. Those were men of no 
vulgar souls, who, for fifteen years, supported without flinching 
this heroic part; who, though dispersed by the storm, always 
reunited to harass anew their formidable and implacable 
enemies, and, vanquished a hundred times in those fifteen 
years, proudly rose again, with confidence stamped upon their 
brows, till they at length snatched the thunder-bolt from 
the hands of their antagonists, and crushed them with it in 
their turn. These generous republicans had, as it were, a mis- 
sion ‘to overturn the Bourbons, to deliver France from the yoke 
of the emigrés and of the mass-book. History will bear record 
to the manner in which they acquitted themselves of their 
task, and how large a share they may claim of the benedictions 
of all oppressed nations, and of all enlightened men. Tolerance, 
then, for these young imaginations, which believe in repub- 
licanism, because they still believe in virtue. Time, and ex- 
perience of human life will teach them whether their project is 
to be abandoned, or persisted in. 

We have not classed the Bonapartists as a separate party, 
because they cling only to certain affections and recollections ; 
without any determinate creed. Attempts have been made to 
bring about an alliance between them and the republicans ; 
but all such endeavours must fail, from the irreconcileable 
repugnance which exists between the spirit and moving prin- 
ciple of the two parties. The letter of Joseph Bonaparte, 
which appeared in the newspapers some time back, protesting 
against the elevation of Louis Philippe, and asserting the 
pretended rights of his nephew, the young duke of Reichstadt, 
is like a communication from the dead; it is a practical 
anachronism of the grossest kind. ; 

Napoleon was the most brilliant meteor which ever blazed 
above the horizon of history. Let us, if we please, admire his 
military genius, but this binds us to nothing more. We are 
willing that his family should enjoy, in France, the honours of 
his name, and the property which was saved from the wreck ; 
that he should still live in the hearts of those whom he had 
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personally obliged: thus much is just and suitable; more than 
this would be misery and crime. Let the friends of the people 
and of liberty cease to pursue their object by these indirect and 
tortuous courses ; if they stoop to so miserable a resource, they 
seem to mistrust their real strength. Let them separate them- 
selves frankly and finally from all recollections, all hankerings 
towards a despotism, which they would not again endure from 
any one, not even from the genius of a Napoleon. The Oppo- 
sition has abundant weapons of strength, without seizing one 
which can so easily be shivered in its grasp. Let admiration 
be given, as it is due, to the greatest of modern warriors ; but 
let his despotism, and all those who regret it, or who extol the 
remembrance of it, be under an eternal anathema. May his 
system and his descendants be kept far from France; his 
system, intolerable under him, is impossible under any other. 
His descendants would but bring with them another sort of 
restoration, probably not less deplorable than that of the 
Bourbons. 

Such are the parties which at present divide France. Each 
of them has its separate tendencies, and connections. But it 
would not be difficult for them all to become confounded in 
two principal ones; the men of the Restoration, and the men 
of the Revolution; the system of privilege, and the system 
of equal rights. The great object of the present moment 
should be, to reconstruct the popular party; to put an end to 
the divisions which weaken it, and re-establish in its ranks, 
unity of purpose and of conduct. 

Every Revolution has its appointed task; that of the Revo- 
lution of 1830 has not been accomplished ; and this is the secret 
of the universal feeling of uneasiness. As long as all was 
but speculation, the unity of thought and action was complete. 
The ancient dynasty was to society in France, like some foreign 
substance introduced violently into a body, and painfully re- 
jected by that body. The day of wrath could not but come, 
and it did come ; in three days a throne established for so many 
centuries, a dynasty whose withered carcase the allies had 
affected to re-animate, was laid low for ever. 

But destruction is the first and easiest part of a Revolution ; 
after having destroyed, it is necessary to reorganize; then it is, 
that unity of thought and design is especially necessary ; this 
unity was wanting. The crisis was violent—we know it—but 
France, left to herself, would have gone through it victoriously. 
The tremblers and the ambitious have spoilt all; the former, 
little accustomed to the unpolished habits of a people in whom 
good sense supplies the want of education, fancied they saw 
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the ghost of 1793 rising in the assembled crowd on the road to 
Rambouillet and the Hotel de Ville; the latter skilfully turned 
these terrors to their private account ; one name was pronounced, 
and Paris had given a king to France, while the provinces were 
still unaware that the old government had been overthrown. 

Necessity, that sovereign arbitress alike of nations and of 
kings, had, it may be said, already decided, and there was no 
alternative. It may be so. Whether the result was a fortunate 
one, futurity will show; we attack the means by which it was 
brought about. The election of a king is a serious matter; 
and at those important epochs in their destinies, the people do 
not readily abdicate the part which they have been called upon 
to play. There is a great difference to them, between consent- 
ing and approving; this was not understood, and the conse- 
quence is, that the new government has taken no root; it floats 
on the surface of society, beaten about by all parties. Its 
enemies denied its legitimacy, the provinces doubted, for some 
time, of its very existence ; and even among its partizans, those 
who see something in the affairs of this world besides mere 
physical force, have thought they could give it a more solid 
foundation by inventing for it a sort of quasi legitimacy ; a fan- 
tastic conception, emanating from the brain of a doctrinaire, and 
forming a sort of juste miliew between divine right, popular 
sovereignty, and brute force. 

Thus has been introduced into the new constitution of society 
a principle of doubt and mistrust, and thence of uneasiness and 
agitation. So far all might have been repaired, by a speedy 
return to order, and the immediate commencement of the work 
of adapting the national institutions to the change which the 
Revolution had made in the national mind. But this was not 
done ; its necessity was not understood; and how should it be 
so, under a king who trembles before the Carlists, and a minis- 
try who are terrified at the Republicans? Besides, there is a 
logic in events ; and in the political constitution of a people, all 
depends on the starting point. We have already observed, that 
a Revolution only breaks out when there is a great and manifest 
incongruity between the institutions of the country and its 
manners ; such an incongruity existed in France on the morning 
of the 27th of July; but this truth does not seem to have been at- 
tended to. The present race of French statesmen seem to imagine 
that a volcano, which had been restrained by violent pressure 
for fifteen years, finally exploded, and cast afar a shower of 
fiery lava, only to destroy a crown, and to consume a few pieces 
of paper on which the government had scribbled what it called 
Ordinances. They have not perceived that, from the very 
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beginning of the first Revolution, throughout the rough and 
bloody trials of 1793, beneath the laurels of the empire, and 
under the charter of Louis XVIII, the nation has continued 
steadily progressive; they are not aware that the French have 
become a new people, that all have participated in the increase 
of civilization, and that all must now count for something in 
the construction of a representative system. That progressive- 
ness of mankind which Bentham has so nobly proclaimed in 
his works, and Brougham so energetically asserted in his 
speeches, and which is not less conspicuous in France, has 
heen set at nought. And what has been the consequence of 
this short-sightedness? A new charter has been manufac- 
tured, in which, as of old, the people have been divided into 
two distinct categories; in the one have been placed the great 
proprietors, a privileged class, which is to the people what the 
nobles and clergy were to the ¢iers état, and which demands 
the juste milieu, just as the clergy and the nobles demanded the 
statu quo; in the other have been thrown confusedly together, 
the men of letters, of science, and art, and the mass of the in- 
dustrious population ; in short, all the intellectual strength of 
the nation, who, not having had the wit, or the money, to buy 
houses, have no fair claim to political rights. Society has 
thus changed its habits and feelings by the increase of know- 
ledge, whilst its institutions have remained stationary ; it has 
sought to make its institutions harmonize with its manners, 
and they remain as discordant as ever; and with this deep- 
seated evil staring them in the face, the statesmen of France 
explain the disturbed state of the public mind by dreaming 
of conspiracies. The young men, it seems, are turbulent; for, 
driven from the councils of the state, their existence is only 
acknowledged when they are called upon to shed their blood. 
The lettered, intellectual, and industrious classes are agitators ; 
and how should it be otherwise? They, also, are excluded 
from the electoral colleges, and sentenced to political death, 
though the history of ages proclaims that all power was once 
theirs—that power is the prerogative of intelligence. If princes, 
either dethroned or enthroned, expect them to bow down slav- 
ishly, and without a murmur, before the aristocracy of the purse, 
they expect what neither is nor ought to be in human nature. 

he end has well corresponded with the beginning. The 
throne was firm and powerful, supported on all sides by the 
men who had founded it. But it has been taught to blush at 
its plebeian splendor ; birth and fortune have thronged round 
it, and hastened to interpose between the monarch and his sub- 
jects the frigid barriers of a court. 
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Even the men of the Revolution have been cast off; no 
wonder that their sympathies should have been disregarded. 

“« France to the rescue!” was the cry of the Poles, the Bel- 
gians, and the Italians; and France, the land of generosity, 
sympathy, and enthusiasm, so rich in noble and chivalrous re- 
collections, France has become selfish and apathetic in the 
hands of a few trading politicians. 

The contempt of popular rights, and disdain of the national 
sympathies, which have hitherto marked the conduct of the 
new government, are the sole causes, and just and sufficient 
causes, of the existing irritation. France is not satisfied with 
a few insignificant concessions. She will have acts, and not 
words ; and the nation will recover tranquillity and peace, then, 
and only then, when its reasonable demands are satisfied. 

It would be the true wisdom of emperors, kings, and govern- 
ments of all kinds, that would retain their seats, to consider the 
expansion and growth of intelligence as a new power, which 
has now a large share in determining the equilibrium among 
the forces which rule the world. Hence it comes, that in these 
days a Revolution is never extemporized ; it is the slow result 
of the progress of the human mind, fitting outward things to its 
own growth. The wise man reckons on the advancement of 
civilization, as a law of nature ; he does not conspire—he watches; 
and when the moment is arrived, the past is thrust aside, and 
the future ushered in by one simultaneous movement. 

When Mirabeau, wielding, as a mighty lever, the mind, not of 
an individual, but of a nation, smashed in pieces the chain of 
tradition ; when his voice, speaking in the trumpet-tone of bold- 
ness and of genius, proclaimed in the face of the universe the 
regeneration of France, he was no conspirator who could be 
crushed by power, he was the missionary of Providence, the 
great man who summed up in himself the will of a nation, and 
who, while he remained within the bounds of his mission, might 
justly exclaim, “ La Patrie c’est moi.” We say, in the bounds 
of his mission, because beyond those bounds he was but an 
insect, whose lost power not all the gold of a court could revive. 
Such is the course of human events. In the catastrophes which 
befall nations, mankind is everything, individual man almost 
nothing. 

We now pass to the Chamber of 1830. 

Elected under the Peyronnet ministry—the fruit of the 
double vote, and of a ministerial influence at variance with 
every principle of a free government—the produce of an electoral 
system founded in fraud and mockery—having its origin in 
times from which France was separated by a great revolution— 
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was it likely that such a Chamber could act up to the pro- 
gramme of the Hotel de Ville, or comprehend the Revolution of 
July? It was easy to judge of its disposition and conduct in 
any given case, by a mere inspection of the list of members. 
The principle of legal resistance was the extreme point, the 
farthest development of its political energy. When the fatal 
ordinances appeared, the idea of forcible resistance entered into 
the heads of the people alone, and the people alone were the 
combatants. 

At the moment of the crisis, the Chamber had disappeared ; 
after the danger was over, it speedily returned to take part in 
the creation of a popular king; and from that day it acquired 
complete ascendancy over the new monarch, The Chamber, 
which thus accidentally occupied the ground, as the provisional 
organ of the nation, ought to have acknowledged and declared 
in the presence of the people, who had just resumed their 
supreme power, that its mission had terminated; and to have 
appealed, by the convocation of the assemblées primaires, to the 
free judgment of the meanest inhabitant of the meanest village. 
These assemblées primaires would, as in Belgium, have nominated 
a constituent congress, which would have made a charter, and 
settled the crown, the ministry, the chambers, the elections, 
and the magistracy. ‘This work being accomplished, the con- 
gress would have dissolved itself. The electoral colleges would 
then have nominated all subsequent legislative assemblies, who, 
by the measured and progressive working of the secondary 
institutions which they would have established, would have 
infused into every branch of the government, the spirit of the 
revolution of July. Instead of all this, the chamber of 1830 
made itself de facto (though net de jure) a real constituent 
assembly. The Chamber alone pitched its tent on the ground 
vacated by legitimacy ; it alone elected Louis Philippe; it alone 
constructed the charter, in the proportions, and with the mate- 
rials, which itself had chosen. It dragged the Chamber of 
Peers after it, like a vanquished enemy; raised the axe of 
mutilation over it, and might have felled it to the earth at a 
blow. 

This Chamber, which by popular measures might have obtain- 
ed forgiveness for its usurpation, made it, on the contrary, its 
business to combat on.every occasion the interests of the French 
nation, and even its sympathies. The press, by reason of some 
few truths which it has expressed, has been rewarded only by 
persecution, for the immense services it has rendered. The 
National Guard, whose zeal for the preservation of order cer- 
tainly cannot be doubted, has been deprived of its chiefs, and 
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disorganised as an institution. The man who for fifty years 
has been identified with the liberties of France ; who, in July 
and in December, displayed the same devotion to the public 
weal, and the same attachment to the prince whom he had 
raised to the throne—Lafayette, has been deprived of his title 
of General of the Garde Nationale. 

Delaborde, Lamarque, Odilon-Barrot, and with them Dupont 
de l’Eure and Bernard, have been stigmatised as factious men, 
and enemies of the throne constructed on the barricades of July ; 
they, whose credit among the people maintained order when 
dense crowds of armed citizens were parading the public 
streets; they whose vigorous arms were the first to upraise the 
throne at the Hotel de Ville ; who presented it to the people, 
surrounded by the known friends of liberty ; and who, by their 
example, called down upon it the acclamations of the people, 
who, till then, desired, not without reason, that their paramount 
right of sovereignty should be first recognized and secured. A 
ministry destitute of all sense of shame, has rejected M. Laffitte 
as anenemy ; and strange is it, that of the two men, M. Laffitte, 
sentenced to death by the Bourbons on the 28th, and M.Casimir 
Périer, nominated minister by Charles X on the 29th; the 
former should be stamped as an enemy of the government 
sprung from the revolution, for which he staked his life and 
fortune ; and the latter represented as the best friend of that 
government. 

Has, then, the throne won the affections of its subjects—has 
the ministry gained strength, or the nation prosperity, by a 
system so wretchedly conceived, and so wretchedly executed ? 

It was a grievous error in the Chamber, that it did not, while 
it was yet time, remodel the magistracy and the peerage. This 
would have been a rational and politic measure, and would have 
saved much embarrassment, and many a regret. A violation 
of sound principles never escapes with impunity ; sooner or later 
punishment overtakes it. Aristocracy is curiously tenacious of 
life. Constitutions fall around it, modes of faith perish, kings 
are blotted out ; the wrath of the people in three days scatters 
into dust a dynasty eight centuries old. Ina single evening, 
emperors, with their families and their treasures, are hurled from 
the throne, and driven into exile. A charter is manufactured 
in a morning; but the strongest heads in the nation require an 
entire year to study laboriously the question, whether an aristo- 
cracy of yesterday ought to transmit from generation to genera- 
tion for ever, its strange patrimony of legislation and judicature. 
The destinies of the empire itself are thought to turn upon this 
question. Itis become the theme of the press, the topic of oe Ses- 
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sion, the test of candidates, the pivot of the elections. As if the 
storms of July had not swept away the relics of this so-called 
aristocracy, which was already but a phantom! As ifa hundred 
starving labourers did not merit more attention from the repre- 
sentatives of the people, than a hundred peers of France, who, 
cradled in opulence and dignity, are indulging the pleasant 
dream of transmitting their office to their descendants! As if 
the speeches of a Fitz-James, a Lainé, a Vogué, a Noailles, had 
not opened the eyes of the most dim-sighted, and shown clearly 
what a real citizen-king, and a free constitution, would have to 
expect from an hereditary peerage. 

Nevertheless, such is the store of generous feeling in France, 
badly understood as she has been, that all the calamitous mea- 
sures which carelessness or intrigue, unskilfulness or fraud have 
heaped upon her, afflict her far less than the gloomy future 
which seems to await her; her, and the nations which her 
example has summoned to assert their just independence. That 
instinct of the mass, which often feels truths that the thoughtful 
speculator cannot see, tells to every one, that the cause of the 
I‘rench nation is at stake, wherever a conflict is going on 
between a people claiming rights similar to their own, and im- 
perious masters who answer them with threats of extermi- 
nation. 

It is continually said, but cannot be repeated too often and 
too strongly, till the whole world be convinced of it, that diplo- 
matic assurances are but a feeble guarantee of the disposition 
of princes ; and a still feebler one of that of their cabinets. In 
absolute governments, if kings reigned in person, if they kept 
the administration in their own hands, they would readily per- 
ceive, that the enfranchisement of their subjects might always 
be turned to their own advantage. The liberty of the people is 
the surest counterpoise to the power of the nobles ; and, if kings 
have only to chuse between one limitation and another, the 
strength of the people is more safely to be relied upon, than 
the low intrigues of the aristocracy. But this is not the posi- 
tion of royalty ; now, as heretofore, a power superior to itself 
hurries it, in spite of itself, to take part in a conflict between 
interests which are not its own. However pacific may be the 
intentions of both kings and subjects, the king and his sub- 
jects must always be in a state of hostility ; and why this? In 
order to solve a question, which for the last fifty years, has 
been contended for, at the expense of the lives of several mil- 
lions of men ; a question in which the existence of kingly go- 
vernment is in no way concerned: viz. Is Europe destined to 
retrograde to a state of barbarism, by means of feudal institu- 
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tions, or to advance in the path of improvement, by means of a 
free government ? 

It requires no great penetration to understand, that the 
French revolution of July was most dangerous to the aristocracies 
of Europe. It was, then, natural to expect a rupture, more or 
less immediate, between France and the European powers whose 
cabinets are guided by aristocracies. ‘To escape from this con~ 
clusion, rational enough to all logical understandings, but over- 
whelming to the pusillanimous—the statesmen of France, who 
vallthemselves hommes @ affaires, thought to extricate themselves 
from their difficulty, by denying what was absolutely evident ; 
the incompatibility between the principle of the new French 
government, and those of the old governments of the continent. 
‘This denial was to be rendered plausible to the foreigner : there- 
fore it was said, that nothing in existing treaties, or existing 
foreign relations, should be changed; and the question of the 
national independence and security was thus settled in the 
negative. ‘To the country it was stated, that a change of men 
would produce a convulsion in society ; and that the new prin- 
ciples of government must be tardy in producing their conse- 
quences ; thus, the question of the liberties of France was 
adjouened indefinitely. But happily in our times affairs go their 
own way, without asking leave of the men who think themselves 
indispensable; and in spite of the efforts of those who call 
themselves strong. 

The first ministry which succeeded the revolution, might have 
profited much by the situation in which it was placed, though 
at the first glance that situation seemed precarious. Their 
policy should have been, action at home, inaction abroad; but 
they did precisely the reverse. They made haste to repress all 
signs of life and vigour in the nation itself; and what did they 
elsewhere? They sued for the acknowledgment of a fact, the 
vause of which they repudiated ; they made protestations of 
friendship to men who shrunk from them, and who received 
with insolence or contempt the autograph letters of Louis 
Philippe ; they bound themselves by engagements, which left 
every body (except France) free to act as he pleased. In 
short, what did they not, except what they ought to have done ? 

Following the example of the French, the Belgians, by their 
own energy, freed themselves from the anti-social position in 
which the Congress of Vienna had placed them, and in which 
they were held down by the House of Nassau. ‘he identity of 
language, laws, and reminiscences of glory and independence ; 
contiguity of territory, and mutual want of a market for their 
produce ; every sympathy, in short, and every interest, tended to 
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draw the French, and the Belgians into a close comexion. The 
Belgian people chose no longer to act as gaoler to France ; they 
chose rather to be her friend. The gates of the fortresses, with 
which hostile Europe had covered the frontier, were thrown 
open. The French ministers, however, rejected the advances 
of Belgium; and M. Sébastiani thought fit even to insult the 
Belgians by angry, haughty expressions. As (in the words of 
the same Sébastiani) “ Poland must perish,” so Belgium found 
she must waste herself away in fruitless efforts, till, wearied out 
by the protocols of M. de Talleyrand, she accepted at last, in 
very exhaustion, the first prince whom the Holy Alliance thought 
fit to offer to her. 

The futurity which such ministers are preparing for France, 
is visible to every one except the hommes @affaires. This 
futurity, the result of a third and last invasion, will not be accom- 
plished without a spirited resistance ; but it must be allowed, that 
the means devised to dispense with the necessity of such resistance, 
if they were not the most absurd, would be the most cruel of de- 
ceptions. France is called upon to sheathe the sword, to shiver 
it as a dangerous weapon; and once disarmed, perhaps the other 
powers will consent to join hands with her. Whoever seems 
inclined to follow herexample, is angrily reprimanded; thosewho 
have already followed it, are furiously threatened, and formida- 
ble preparations are made against them. Less numerous than 
the French, though not less brave, they will fall one by one, 
till France will remain alone to meet her irreconcileable foes. 
Humanity, foresight, and the instinct of self-preservation, all 
appeal to her in favour of those who are engaged in a struggle 
similar to her own. But have nations the right to aid one 
another? Politics acknowledge no legitimate coalitions, save 
those of kings. Accordingly the Congress of London has 
prudently obviated so unheard-of a proceeding. ‘To it the 
international law of Europe is indebted for a new principle, that 
of non-intervention ; a principle which keeps oppressed subjects 
apart, because the Holy Alliance is no longer strong enough to 
keep the oppressors together. Such are the hopes of future 
peace, such the securities, which the French ministers have be- 
stowed upon their country. 

Thus led astray by the most fatal illusions, the French minis- 
try, not merely rushes to its own destruction—would it were only 
this! but it compromises the most important interests which 
have ever been confided to the hands of men. In ordinary 
times, the discussion of laws, and of the internal policy of the 
government, might suffice to disturb the public mind ; but if all 
were secure abroad, such matters could never cause so pro- 
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found a disquietude as reigns at present. A slight difference 
in the electoral qualification, a little more or a little less of 
democracy in the principles of those in power, could not 
stir up society from its foundations. The greatest evil 
that could result from them would be, some postponement 
of further amelioration, supposing that the first experiments 
failed. Whence comes, then, the great importance which is 
attached to the question of the electoral qualification? How 
come the people instinctively to feel as though their very exist- 
ence were at stake on this question? lt is, because the nation 
is utterly without confidence inthe presentarbiters of its destiny ; 
and cannot trust, at the head of its affairs, men, whose habits 
and sympathies are wholly with a régime, which the people 
have been combating for fifteen years. 

It is needless to conceal the fact, that France will now no 
more be contented with sham liberty, than with the sham of 
national independence. She demands the reality of both; she 
must have both at once, or she will lose both; for, without 
liberty there is no national prosperity ; and without national 
independence there is no liberty. Experience is there to teach 
her, that every other security, save that of her own strength, is 
vain and illusory. Be strong, and you are sure to be just; if 
you would have your rights acknowledged, let it be seen that 
they cannot be attacked with impunity. 

Whilst diplomacy is occupied in forming vile and perfidious 
combinations, events are moving forward, to the advantage of 
those who can foresee the future, and the injury of those who 
are blind to it. The cause of liberty is just—but it is suc- 
cumbing to the combined attacks of enemies less numerous, 
and less valorous than its defenders ; because the latter, sepa- 
rated from each other, are falling one by one, not ingloriously, 
but unsuccessfully. 

Italy, which seems to be cut up into a number of states only 
to furnish employment to a greater number of executioners, 
has again sunk under the whip and the branding-iron. 

Belgium, left to herself, and tortured by diplomatic protocols, 
has rushed into the nets of the Holy Alliance. 

Poland, inundated with blood, and deserted by England and 
France, seems about to fall. 

And France, the first to give the signal of the deliverance of 
Europe, will be the last to perish, after having witnessed the 
last gasp of liberty expiring on the scaffolds of tyranny. 

A third invasion of France will not have for its sole object 
the re-establishment of legitimacy, or the stifling of the demo- 
cratic institutions and democratic habits of the people. It will 
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be thought necessary to make an end with that people which, 
for forty years has troubled the peace of the world; and the dis- 
memberment of its territory will be discovered to be the only 
sufficient security for the other European thrones. Such is not 
the expectation of Philippe, nor of his ministers, as is obvious 
by their confidence ; but it is that of the country, as may clearly 
be seen by its agitation and its gloom.* 

A session, important, not only for the interests of France, 
but for the future destinies of Europe, has just begun. The 
sun of July has shone upon the opening labours of these repre- 
sentatives of the world; and if they are inspired with the 
spirit of those who perished a year ago in the cause of freedom, 
they will feel that France now requires more liberal institutions, 
because she is now sufficiently enlightened to enjoy them 
without danger. They will demand the overthrow of a 
ministry which is the curse and the shame of the country it 
governs, the expulsion of old Talleyrand, who exercises a fatal 
dictatorship over the destinies of France, and the formation 
of a ministry chosen from the ranks of the patriots. Such 
ministers alone have it in their power to reanimate internal 
commerce, draw forth capital from its hiding places, and 
dissipate the uneasiness produced by distrust of the future, 
and profitable to the Carlists alone. They will demand 
for Poland something more than sympathy, idle wishes, 
and outward testimonies of admiration. 

Lastly, they will demand that France shall assume that 
imposing attitude, and hold that firm language to the cabinets 
of Europe, which are necessary to reassure those nations who, 
in imitation of their own glorious revolution, would in like 
manner shake off the ignoble shackles of despotism. 


* In the meantime, Sébastiani, the Lebeau of France, is doing his 
utmost to fill up the French diplomacy with men whose names have long 
since become disgusting to all true friends of their country. Creatures 
for the most part of Polignac and his set; natural-born enemies of the 
Revolution of July by principle, education and habits ; notorious, almost 
to a proverb, for their mediocrity of talent; such men as Roth, Vielcastel, 
Defaudis, St. Priest, D’Eragues, Talnays, Bourboulon, Berthier-Lasalle, 
&e., are pushed forward by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, into a perplex- 
ing dilemma of this nature; either they must enter into a secret understand- 
ing with the courts to which they are sent, in favour of their old master 
Charles X, and his representative Henry V, and then they act the part 
of traitors to France; or else, which it is not easy to persuade any body 
to believe, they must be faithful to the oaths they have taken to Louis 
Philippe, and so encounter all the contempt which these foreign courts 
will bestow on them, as men who have broken their first allegiance. So 
that, in either case, the interest and credit of France are sure to suffer. At 
least, MM. de Chateaubriand, and Hyde de Neuville have stood aloof ; 
and have retained the esteem due to pure-mindedness, and constancy in 
the principles they have embraced. 
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Art. IX—. Pin Money. By the Author of the “ Manners of the 
Day.” 3.vols. Post 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


IN Money is a novel which shews, in three volumes, the 
danger of a married lady’s possessing four hundred a year 
independent of her husband. A person reasoning of these 
times in another age, might be led into a great mistake, by 
considering as an indication of the vast diffusion of wealth in 
this country, that it was thought a fit subject fora book, to 
guard the female sex against being led into the error of accept- 
ing an income. The manner in which this income is represented 
as being employed, will also strike the reasoner in question as 
a singular proof of the luxury of these days. The Pin Money 
of lady Rawleigh is laid out in a marble fountain for her flower- 
garden in the country, cost 70/.; a horse in London, 80/.; an 
opera-box for the alternate nights of a season, 150/.; and loss 
at cards, some hundred or two; these exhaust the allowance ; 
a fountain, a horse, an opera-box, and a gaming-debt. Beyond 
her Pin Money, lady Rawleigh, a model of every perfection, 
moral and personal, runs in debt about seven or eight hundred 
pounds in less than a year. This is shared bya knot of 
fashionable tradesmen, as numerous as there are parts or 
patches in a lady’s make-up; feathers, hats, shoes, canezous and 
Calypsos, stockings, gauze, muslins, silks, and cambrics, per- 
fumes, jewellery, caps, berets, and turbans, stays, rouge, pow- 
der, hair and hair dresses, boa, palatines and other furs, curiosi- 
ties, vases, flowers, real and artificial, fancy-paper, writing cases, 
dressing cases, miniatures, subscriptions to places of fashionable 
resort, shawls, reticules, purses, albums, a little flannel for pet- 
ticoats, some Irish linen, and a great deal of Urling’s lace. Such 
is the composition of a lady of fashion, and when you add to her 
a marble fountain, a horse, an opera-box, and a gaming debt, 
she may be said to be complete, and may be had tolerably cheap 
at about a thousand, or twelve hundred a year. Should she be 
charitable, a couple of hundreds more must be added ; if patron- 
izing, the amount of her expenses is necessarily vastly inflamed. 
A true lady of rank in a novel of fashionable life, not only has 

a constant demand for all the things we have mentioned, and 
many more; but she must procure them from particular indivi- 
duals, residing in particular districts of the town. A book like 
Pin Money is, in fact, a sort of London Directory : even we, 
careless of all but philosophy, and utterly ignorant of the arcana 
of fashion, should have no difficulty in addressing an aspirant 
to, at least Mrs. C. Gore’s list of fashionable tradesmen ; and it 
has sometimes occurred to us, that the persons who are really 
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at the bottom of these singular productions, are no other than a 
certain set of dealers in articles of luxury, who know the value 
of getting notoriety, and of having their names in the mouths of 
the fashionable and titled. We are not sure the authoress of 
this work has made any bargain with her tradespeople ; but we 
are very certain she might : the description of puffing (not men- 
tioned by Sheridan), may be said to be invaluable. None of the 
persons commemorated would hesitate togive a popular authoress 
the run of the shop, for the sake of being down mm her list; we 
are too much out of the world to know whether what we are 
suggesting may not be quite a common practice ; and we may 
be recommending what is done every day, and what would really 
seem to be done in every page. If not, what can be meant by 
such advertisements as these ? 


* Twice she rose and seized the embossed blotting-book (that pret- 
tiest of Harding's importations).’ 


This is a puff assuredly worth an embossed blotting-book ; 
and of course Mr. Harding has or had sent one to the authoress ; 
if not, we, who see the advantage of this new kind of advertise- 
ment orné would advise Mrs. Gore to strike the ungrateful 
wretch from her list. 


««€ Good morning Mr. Storr! what put it into your head to send in 
my bill? I have not the least idea of paying it.’ ‘‘ Whenever you 
please Madam!” ” 


Does not this, in the plainest manner, announce, that Messrs. 
Storr and Mortimer are accommodating creditors ; and give any 
length of credit that may be agreeable to ladies of fashion. 


* At four I have ordered the carriage to go to Knight’s, at Chelsea, 
with a beautiful new Annual I have just received from my nephew, 
whom I fitted out last year for Swan River. 

‘ I thought Knight, the bookseller, lived in Pall Mall !’ 


Now, here are two Knights dispatched in a breath, the 
one by way of rider to the other. We can imagine Knight of 
Chelsea, and Knight of Pall Mall, card in hand, calling upon 
Mrs. Gore the instant a new novel is announced, and before the 
names of the tradesmen are inserted, venturing to insinuate, in 
the most delicate way in the world, that all that bookselling or 
botany can command, lies at her service. 


‘I expect a man with silks from Harding’s [query the same Hard- 
ing——-Mrs. Gore should add an appendix of addresses]. At half-past 
one, Mawe’s people are coming to clean my alabaster vases ; at two, 


eee clerk will come here to see how many of the pamphlets I 
eep, 
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Silks, alabaster vases, and pamphlets; now here are three 
necessaries of life pointed out; and not merely as to the fact 
where they may be had. But further—Harding will send silks 
to be seen; Mawe will clean vases, and Ridgway will let you 
have his publications on sale or return ! 

The plan is artful and ingenious ; but it may be carried to an 
injurious extent. A puff in three volumes may be allowed 
to keep a steady eye on the interests of trade; but still the 
great end of entertainment must not be lost sight of. Mrs. 
Gore and others of her tribe must bear in mind, that entertain- 
ment is the honey to the poison; and that, if we have nothing 
but shop business carried on in these novels, persons will cease 
to look for their tradesmen in one of Colburn’s fashionable Di- 
rectories. The design (for, as we go on, we become more and 
more convinced that there is design) is by far too apparent in 
the following paragraph, in which we find no less than the ad- 
vertisement of seven different persons, engaged in the profitable 
occupation of administering to the wants of the luxurious. 

* After a morning’s round of busy idleness, after having seen a case 
just arrived from Herbault unpacked in Maradan’s ante-room ; and 
perceiving the contemptuous glance cast by Dévy on her last season’s 
bonnet ; she began to experience a reviving interest in the minutiz 
of female existence. She felt that the finery of her trousseau which had 
worn the newest gloss of novelty in Warwickshire, was obsolete in 
town ; that her waist was too short, her dress too long, to appear w’ -h 
eredit in a London ball-room ; and by the time she had paid her sub- 
scription at Eber’s, purchased a few canezous at Harding's [late Dyde 
and Scribe’s} replenished her dressing-box at Delcroix’s, and her writ- 
ing box at Houghton’s ; she found herself in that elevation of spirits 
which a first morning passed in the hurry of the metropolis, is apt 
to infuse into a person, whose head is bossed with the organ of acqui- 
sitiveness, and whose pocket is garnished with a well-filled purse.’ 

These gentlemen ought to write up, perfumer, haberdasher, 
&e., to the authoress of Pin Money. Ifa valuable considera- 
tion is made for these notices, we think the fashionable novel 
fairly comes under the provisions of the Stamp Act. 

In spite, however, of the puffs, Mrs. Gore’s novels all contain 
exceedingly clever sketches of society, of the kind she aims at 
describing, and of the characters that forma part of it. Like 
the Morning Chronicle, nothing can be better than the incor- 
ruptible leaders, nothing worse than the paid-for puffs ; the top 
of the column may be of marble, the bottom of brass. Mrs. 
Gore has a perfectly feminine knowledge of all the weaknesses 
and absurdities of an ordinary man of fortune, following the 
routine of London Life in the season. She unmasks his selfish- 
ness with admirable acuteness; she exposes his unromantic 
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egotism, with delightful sauciness. Her portraits of women are 
also executed with great spirit; but have not the same truth. 
In transferring men to her canvass, she has relied upon the 
faculty of observation, usually fine and vigilant in a woman ; 
but when pourtraying her own sex, the authoress has perhaps 
looked within ; and the study of the internal operations of the 
human machine, is a far more complex affair, and requires far 
more extensive experience, and, also different faculties, from 
those necessary to acquire a perfect knowledge of the appear- 
ances on the surface of humanity. 

With the exception that the following description of the 
behaviour of a gentleman waiting for his wife and his’ dinner, 
half-jealous, and half-hungry, is disgraced by the puff of two 
confectioners, and two cooks, it is admirably just, and very 
amusing. 


‘ Already the roar of carriages, proclaiming the springtide of the 
ocean of fashion, began to subside into the occasional rumble which 
announces the desertionof thedusty streets for the still more dusty park ; 
whilethe swift glancing of the cabriolet or tilbury, conveying the select 
vestry of the great world from their refuge in St. James’s-street to 
the homes rendered dear to their hearts by a vicinity to the stables, 
evinced that the duties of the day must now assume an equestrian 
form. The melodious tingletang of the postman’s bell echoed from 
the distant wilds of Hanover-square, like the sound of a heifer stray- 
ing from its herd in the lonely pastures of Appenzel ; while the inge- 
nuous youths of Gunter and Grange were seen depositing, at succes- 
sive areas, certain small round pails, such as might have graced the 
dairies of that lactescent district. ‘To the mind of Sir Brooke Raw- 
leigh, however, they conveyed only a remote announcement of the 
hour when the steaming Moselle and the flashing Champagne are pro- 
duced from those icy receptacles to paralyze the human frame—the 
hour whren cutlets are eaten, and domestic feuds forgotten. 

‘ Still no britschka appeared! A second time the scarlet uniform 
of the letter-mian was seen scudding along Bruton-street from the 
square ; plainly marking out the peculiarly correspondential houses 
on his road, by lingering at their doors with a prolonged tintinnabu- 
lation of warning.—It was six o’clock—half-past—nearly seven ;— 
and still no britschka appeared ! 

© A bright thought suddenly illuminated that mind, which Sir Brooke 
had inadvertently proclaimed a great mind in his morning colloquy 
with Miss Elbany. He would go and dine at his club, leaving no 
message for Frederica ; in order that on her return from her ill-chosen 
expedition, she might be distracted with doubts and anxieties equal to 
his own. Such are the nefarious projects which lend a charm to the 
preponderance of ciuss in this conjugal and domestic metropolis! 
And if a lady’s chosen retreat of leisure is to be branded with the 
opprobrious name of a boudoir, what term sufficiently expressive of 
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sulkiness can be found to define those colossal receptacles for the 
infirm in temper or purpose of the male sex, where the ill-humoured 
are not the more sociable for being gregarious ? 

* «JT will just wait a quarter of an hour, and see!” said Sir 
Brooke, in that sort of anxious tone which always prognosticates a 
delay of two or three quarters of an hour for the extension of a man’s 
views. But when these and more had passed away, and the house 
became impregnated with a savoury odour—proclaiming that the 
patties were burning in the oven, and the renettes on the stove— 
while Martin more than once introduced his rueful visage into the 
room with an inquiry, ‘‘ whether dinner was to be served ?”’—he 
could no longer master his patience sufficiently to stay and watch the 
issue ; but replying with mysterious ambiguity, that he did not dine 
at home, the injured man stalked out of the house,—taking his way 
towards Bond-street, at a rate of speed which rivalled that of his 
lettered predecessor. But Thomas, who was once more on the watch 
for his departure, no longer predicted any mischief from the Serpen- 
tine River ;—his master had forfeited all romantic interest in his eyes 
by having returned with avidity to the cold fowl ;—the experienced 
footman felt assured that the hour which flavours the aristocratic 
atmosphere of the West-end with an aroma of vol-d-vents and purées, 
such as in itself might almost dine a pauper, was not likely 
to be selected by a man of taste for felo-de-se! It is remark- 
able, that the feeding hour, which so fiercely animates the instincts 
of the brute ‘creation, only serves to tame down the energies of 
those equally carnivorous animals who are addicted to the stew-pan 
and the gridiron. A dinner-bell, which becomes a tocsin to the 
passions of the Exeter Change, is as soothing as Dante’s ‘‘ squilla di 
lontano,” to the ears whose appurtenant eyes and mouths are actus- 
tomed to feast on the scientific eompounds of Ude or Dolby: 

‘ Having ordered his dinner immediately on emerging from the 
mighty portico into the mighty vestibule of the mighty pile, destined 
to assemble in daily congregation a couple of hundred pigmies of the 
fashionable Lilliput, Sir Brooke Rawleigh proceeded to beguile the 
interval of culinary preparation in the most abstruse chair of the most 
occult corner of the reading-room—at that hour nearly deserted ; 
and as he ensconced himself within the profound shadow of a half- 
closed jalousie, he became invisible to all comers; with the exception 
of a little old gentleman, with a short pig-tail and a long nose, with 
whom he was only acquainted by name, who sat opposite wondering 
by what catoptrical process the honourable member sheltered behind 
the main-sheet of the vast ‘Times newspaper, could manage to decy- 
pher its mysteries in a reversed position. Sir Brooke had, in fact, 
visited on this occasion the club he was least in the habit of frequent- 
ing; and he had the honour of being mistaken by his elderly critic 
for the learned Dr. Brewster.’—Vol. ii. p. 31-35. 

It will be observed in this passage, that besides the puffs 
there is another fault ; the authoress exhibits herself, far too 
plainly, as an adherent of the silver-fork school. She is not 
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content with exhibiting her hero in the sullens, but she must 
also display her own finery to advantage. Observe, for in- 
stance, the pains she takes to shew her familiar acquaintance 
with parts of a luxurious bill of fare, that we may respect her 
condition in life as much as her talent for writing. 

We shall give one more specimen of Pin Money : it is an 
admirable caricature of an ultra-aristocratical coterie, assembled 
about an old dowager, thrown into an inexpressible state of 
alarm by the apprehension of an expected contact with a soap- 
boiler, a gentleman of great wealth and refined education, whose 
income is in part derived from a manufactory of soap. Mr. 
Waddlestone, as long as his connexion with soap is unknown, 
is highly esteemed as one of the most agreeable and accom- 
plished gentlemen in the whole round of the aristocracy: but 
this is only so long as he is mistaken for some obscure emigré, 
one lord Vardington, who had lately succeeded his brother, and 
whose person was not known. When, however, it is ascer- 
tained that, though Waddlestone is all that is gentlemanly 
and agreeable, he is nevertheless a soap-boiler, the whole 
society is thrown into confusion. True it is, that his great 
wealth, his luxurious mansion, and his excellent cook, keep 
together a society distinguished in name, and, perhaps, some- 
what loose in aristocratic principle, but they of the ancient 
order of things, keep aloof with horror. Some of the younger 
nobility, even of the very stiffest generation, shew no such 
reluctance ; for though Waddlestone has a vulgar wife, he has 
also an only daughter ; and her immense fortune may serve to 
bolster up a hollow title. ‘“ With a soap-boiler,” says one of 
the set, speaking of marriage with his daughter; “the affair 
is quite different—quite a matter of traffic and barter—tare and 
tret—pedigree against pence—pounds against precedence. 
A little city gold becomes necessary once in a century, to 
assist in emblazoning the escutcheon, when there is neither 
a coal-pit nor a lead-mine on the family estate, to pay off the 
fortunes of the younger children, and the jointures of the 
dowagers.” 

But now to our scene: it was at the house of a dowager of 
the purest aristocratical pretensions, whose father was our 
ambassador at Paris in the time of Louis XV, when lady 
Sophronia Mandeville was a girl, and whose husband, as we 
shall see presently, more than once saved the state by attention 
to her advice. 

* * George!” exclaimed the general, instigated by an unusual 
flutter of spirit, which rendered him, for the first time in his life, so 
disregardful of etiquette as to interrupt a speaker having the ear of 
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the house ; “‘ what was the name of that very gentlemanly man who 
sat opposite me at dinner to-day, and whom Lady Wroxworth talked 
of bringing here this evening. Surely 1 am not mistaken in stating 
it to be Waddlestone ?” 

« « Impossible !” shrieked every female present, Lady Wroxworth 
has too much sense!” cried Lady Lavinia. 

*« Lady Wroxworth has too much feeling!” said Countess Ron- 
thorst. 

« « Lady Wroxworth has too much principle !”” ejaculated the maid 
of honour. 

*« Lady Wroxworth knows too well what is due to herself!” 
mouthed Mrs. Lucretia. 

«* Lady Wroxworth knows too well what is due to me!” said 
lady Derenzy, with majestic dignity ; and rising from her seat, like 
Semiramis from her throne, she rang the bell, and addressed herself 
most imperially to the astonished butler. ‘‘ Wathen! if lady Wrox- 
worth presents herself here to-night, you will have the kindness to 
express to her ladyship, with the respectful deference due to all my 
accustomed guests, that this evening my circle is limited to my own 
privileged and familiar friends. You understand me !—tea and the 
card-tables !” 

««* You understand me, tea and the card-tables!’? ejaculated the 
astonished domestic, as he traversed the vestibule. ‘‘ The house- 
keeper may perhaps understand setting out tea, and John or Thomas 
the quadrille table ; but if any born mortal can understand my lady 
when she gets into her tantrums, he never stood in Jeremiah Wathen’s 
shoes.” 

‘ But the amazement depicted on the rotund visage of the well- 
powdered butler, was trifling in comparison with that of general 
Lorriston and his fair devotees. He had often compared the majestic 
Sophronia with Catherine of the North, and himself to the Prince de 
Ligne; but he now trembled beneath the grandeur of her ire. Not 
so the female majority of the circle; they prepared themselves for the 
unusual recreation of a scene, and were delighted. The general was 
a charming creature, refined even to spiritualization, but they knew 
all his little pastoral gallantries by heart ; lord George was a “ man 
of wit and fashion about town,” but his club sobriquet of ‘ curds and 
whey,” was only too characteristic of the sickly monotony of his 
discourse. A fight—a war of words between lady Derenzy and lady 
Wroxworth—was quite a new feature in the annals of the Twicken- 
ham coterie ; and never did Roman emperor sicken with such im- 
patience for the sanguinary struggle of the Amphitheatre, as did the 
spirits of the four eager visitors, while they sat fidgetting with anxiety 
for the sound of coming wheels on the gravel—the signal of combat. 
General Lorriston said not a word ; the fact that he had unwittingly 
dined in company with a soap-boiler, decomposed and vitiated the 
thin current of his blood ; while lord George, whe perceived that 
something was sorely amiss, looked pensively interrogative and waited 
the event, 
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‘ At length a fatal sound became audible in the distance ; and when 
the rotatorial rumble acquired the grittiness of near approach, 
countess Ronthorst nodded significantly to Mrs. Lucretia, and lady 
Lavinia depressed the corner of her lip towards the maid of honour, 
on whose cap the wiry flowers quivered with excitement. Lady 
Derenzy, meanwhile, affecting an air of magnanimous self-possession, 
distributed her measured prose to their unlistening ears, like a college- 
tutor in a lecture-room. 

‘There was a momentary pause! Again the trituration of the 
gravel spoke gratingly of the departing chariot; and the hissing of 
restored respiration in lady Derenzy’s drawing-room accompanied the 
sound. But in another minute the door was thrown open by Wathen, 
and lady Wroxworth, alone, in her accustomed grey satin gown 
and high-plaited cap, toddled into the room. What a disappoint- 
ment ! 

*“ Good evening, my dear Sophronia,” said the kind-hearted old 
lady, wholly unsuspicious of the storm which had been preparing to 
explode. 

*** 1] thought I knew my friend !’’ observed lady Derenzy, theatri- 
cally offering her hand ; and every eye was now reproachfully turned 
on the poor little general. 

«<T was satisfied there was some misunderstanding, 
Lavinia. 

«««T never conceived it possible,” cried Mrs. Lucretia. 

««€T guessed it would prove a false alarm!” whispered the maid 
of honour. 

*«* Lady Wroxworth!” said the perplexed Lorriston, waving: his 
hand in suppression of their murmurs; “ Satisfy the doubts of these 
ladies, and my own embarrassment, by informing them whether you 
did not express an intention of introducing to their society this 
evening a person with whom I had the honour of dining at lord 
Wroxworth’'s table >” 

‘ « The individual in the velvet waithcoat,” faltered Lord George. 

«« Mr. Waddlestone ?” inquired Lady Wroxworth, in the calmest 
tone, and plainest English, while a faint shriek burst from the 
clay-coloured lips of lady Lavinia. “ Yes, indeed, my dear Sophronia, 
I was almost in hopes of procuring you the pleasure of my friend, 
Mr. Waddlestone’s, company ; but he is so much in request, and had. 
been so long engaged to the duchess of Whitehaven, that I was 
obliged to give up the point. I could not prevail on him for even 
half an hour. From something he said, I fancy he had heard our 
little coterie reviled as a bureau d’esprit; or had been tired to death 
at lady Olivia’s with the fatigue of Princess Guéménée’s eternal 
chatter. The ambassador brought Mr. Waddlestone back with him, 
that he might be in time for.our dinner ; but the Princess assured me 
lord Calder and lady Rawleigh could scarcely be tempted to give 
him up. Lord Wroxworth however would never have forgiven him 
had he disappointed us.” 

* Can thutch thingth be, and overcome uth like a thummer cloud, 
Without our thpethial wonderment!’ 


said lady 
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lisped the lyrical lord. But Lady Derenzy had been preparing a 
speech. 

Pee It is now some years,” said she, “since the independence of 
America, and the influence exerted in this country, by the return of 
a large body of enlightened men, habituated to the demoralizing 
spectacle of an equalization of rank, was supposed to exert a per- 
nicious influence on the minds of the secondary and inferior classes of 
Great Britain. At that critical moment I whispered to my husband, 
‘Derenzy! be true to yourself, and the world will be true to you. 
Let the aristocracy of Great Britain unite in support of the Order ; 
and it will maintain its ground against the universe!’ Lord Derenzy 
took my advice, and the country was saved. 

*« Again, when the assemblage of the States General of France,— 
the fatal tocsin of the Revolution,—spread consternation and horror 
throughout the higher ranks of every European country, and the very 
name of the guillotine operated like a spell on the British peerage, I 
whispered to my husband, ‘ Derenzy! be true to yourself, and the 
world will be true to you. Let the aristocracy of Great Britain unite 
in support of the Order; and it will maintain its ground against 
the universe!’ Again lord Derenzy took my advice, and again the 
country was saved. 

«« A terrible period is now approaching ; a day of encroachment 
on our privileges—of abrogation of our rights! My husband is no 
more—and it may be, that the Oracle of Dodona has lost its charm ; 
but to you, my tried friends and familiar associates, I consider it my 
duty to repeat the warning. ‘ Be true to yourselves and the world 
will be true to you. Let the aristocracy of Great Britain unite in 
support of the Order; and it will maintain its ground against the 
universe!?”” And as she terminated her harangue, lady Derenzy 
emphatically jarred her coffee-cup on the table, which added a solem- 
nity to the scene, like the falling hat of Corporal Trim. The descent 
of the cup was as if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded in its 
concavity. 

« « How inecthpwethibly gwand !” said the cream-coloured poet. 

« « How sublime !” cried the general. 

« « How beautiful!” sighed the ladies. 

« « Poor thing!’ thought lady Wroxworth, who never dreamed of 
connecting this tirade with her purposed introduction of a man so 
polished, so enlightened, so pleasing, and so popular, as her friend the 
soap-boiler to her friend Sophronia. ‘‘ She certainly is flighty at 
times. Iam glad I did not persuade Waddlestone to come to-night. 
He would have been sadly bored with all these rhapsodies.” ’—Vol, ii. 
p- 166—174. 
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Mrs. Gore, in her preface, speaks lightly of attempting to 
transfer the familiar narrative of Miss Austin to a higher sphere 
of society, and seems to think that she has succeeded in her 
design. We do not deny the smartness, and occasionally, the 
shrewdness, of Mrs. Gore’s views of manners and life, but still 
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we are far from tracing even a remote resemblance between the 
labours of the two ladies. Miss Austin’s novels are histories 
of the human heart, and in the more occasional parts, wonder- 
fully exact analyses of character and disposition: whereas, in 
Mfs. Gore’s books, we can see little more than a series of 
brilliant sketches, bordering occasionally on the caricature. 





Art. X.—History of the Northmen, or Danes and Normans, from 
the Earliest Times to the Conquest of England by William of Nor- 
mandy. By Henry Wheaton. John Murray. 8vo. pp. 367. 
1831. 


ig has been said that Americans have no ancestry; and yet 
here is an American, with enough of Gothic blood and Gothic 
affection to induce him to enter into a field of research, which 
Englishmen have too much neglected. ‘ Smit with the love of” 
Scandinavian story, and availing himself of his residence in a 
Scandinavian court, where its best sources were accessible to 
him, Mr. Wheaton has produced a volume which will give much 
information to others, and bring considerable renown to himself. 
We welcome the book as a most acceptable offering to literature, 
and the writer as worthy of “ golden opinions.” His style is 
correct and flowing—his knowledge extensive, if not always pro- 
found—of his industry, every page gives evidence ; and the tone 
and temper of the volume are generous and benevolent through- — 
out—dwelling with complacency on every thing that betokens 
goodness, gentleness, or genius; though, perhaps, he is some- 
times a little dazzled and misled, while surrounded by those mists 
which hang over the events of a distant time—events which come 
down to us with many striking associations—a grand and im- 
posing mythology—the records of historians rocked in the icy 
cradle of the ancient north—the songs of Skalds, which have in 
them the rudeness of an heroic, and the wildness of a romantic 
age; and above all, influenced by that undefined but sympathizing 
feeling, that the history is the history of our forefathers—the 
progenitors of our own blood—the history of one great branch, 
and that the most adventurous, of our renowned Gothic race. 
The ancients asserted —and it was scarcely a fable, that 
Chronos had buried his treasures in the regions of the North. 
And strange itis, that they should have been so little sought for 
there. Strange it is, though we know full well whence came 
the Goths, the Angles and the Normans, that we should have 
done so little to track them back to their ancient abodes. Their 
fatherland is wrapped for us in a darkness nearly as thick as 
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surrounded it ere they burst out upon the fairer and richer 
lands of the South. Formerly, indeed, the remoter Northern 
world, was a world given up to the imagination of dreamers, 
who peopled it with prodigies and all mysterious things ;—in 
later times, when men have learnt that man every where is man 
—with common hopes and fears—modified somewhat by climate, 
and much by civilization ; even in later times, a cold and frozen 
barrier seems to have girdled the ancient Scandinavia—a barrier 
which few have been willing to burst, lest nothing should be 
found to repay the labour of the adventurers. 

Yet it is most true, as Mr. Wheaton says in his preface, that 
the written monuments of the North “ throw a strong and clear 
light upon the affairs of Europe during the middle ages, and 
illustrate the formation of the great monarchies now consti- 
tuting some of its leading states ;” and strange would it be, if 
such records, while they struct and guide the inquirer who 
follows a brave and keale people in their migrations and settle- 
ments in other lands—should not, at the same time, have a charm 
when they tell the domestic story of those who remained at home. 
If energy of thought and will distinguished those who went forth 
to encounter the perils of the stormy deep—scarcely less are 
the same qualities discernible in those who lingered in their 
native abodes. | Mr. Wheaton’s eye of observation is occupied 
with the whole field; and in every part of it he has done for 
our instruction, far more than any English writer that has pre- 
_ceded him. May he find all encouragement to proceed with his 
labours! It will be most gratifying to find that the topic so 
interesting in itself, is felt generally to be interesting ; but it is 
easier to nourish a curiosity that does exist, than to call that 
curiosity into existence. On England the subject has a very 
especial claim—for in England, these men, whom the father of 
northern history calls ‘‘ the Kingly Scythians,” not only pitched 
their camps, but raised their castles, and built their palaces— 
not only looked in as visitors, but fixed themselves as inhabit- 
ants ;—where they introduced a new language, literature, and 
social existence, creating one of the great epochs in the history 
of the human race. To claim thus much for the Northern men, 
may seem presumption. Let those who would gainsay the 
statement, assist the inquiry ; there is much to be done ; the sub- 
ject has the freshness, the bloom of novelty upon it; and if 
able pens will give it the literary charm, no doubt an interest 
will be awakened, whose long long slumbers it is not very easy 
to excuse or to explain. 

It may, indeed, be said, that those who have hitherto wandered 
into the i, aa regions of literature, have been — in 
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qualities which would have enabled them to bring to us materials 
likely to attract attention, and invite examination. They have 
written of an age long vanished, coldly and drily; and have 
brought from their researches only a few dull fragments, the mere 
bricks of an ancient temple, of whose pristine form they them- 
selves have had a most dull conception. Among them has been no 
restorer of the Northern Parthenon. They have talked to us of 
thedead; and have presented to us their ragged garments, a shield 
and a sword, a broken lyre, perhaps some mouldering bones ; 
and, above all, the lapidary inscriptions upon the antique tombs. 
But in their hands, the soul that animated the living men has 
wholly evaporated ; the sparks that sprung up from those “ hearts 
of fire,” they have not known how to preserve. A time may 
yet arrive when, invoked by some master spirit, the ancient 
Northmen will come forth from their graves, and speak in words 
of life to us, their children. Our sympathies, hitherto almost 
barren as respects the past, might then become fruitful both 
for the past and for the future. There are within us, strings 
that would respond with exquisite vibration to the touch of a 
hand nerved with the power of ancient lore. Sir Walter made an 
experiment in his Ivanhoe. That was an appeal to what re- 
mains in us of Saxon feelings ; and the appeal has been strongly 
felt—more strongly, perhaps, than any other he has made. Yet 
even that appeal was wanting in the great essential: Ivanhoe is 
an admirable picture of external manners—a happy, and for the 
most part, a judicious contrast between Saxon and Norman ; 
but how little does the author pourtray of the inner man—of 
the characteristic of thought and expression which naturally 
grew out of the traditional history of these different races. True, 
this may not have been his object, nor, where so much has been 
done is it quite fair to complain that all has not been done. 
He has enticed, as it were, the reading world, not only of Eng- 
_ land, but of Europe—aye, and of the other hemisphere, into the 
domain of popular history. Into the portals that he has unlocked, 
the kempions of the North will one day enter. The vast 
theatre over which the ancient Goths walked, will again be 
opened ; and their noble race will, in recreated living sem- 
blances, re-appear. Their old saying about “ immortality on 
earth” is not yet proved to be a delusion. The privilege 
which mythology conferred upon poets alone, of sewer out of 
Hades that which they love, may be hereafter shared by histo- 
rians. And for the true poet, a yet higher destiny may be 
reserved : he will still create, where the historian only records. 
He, as of old, will divide his soul with the dead ; and vibrate 
from time that was, to time that is to be, careering in light and 
eloquence. 
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As a pioneer leading to the ancient Northern lands, as one 
who has travelled so far, and gathered up so much, and recorded 
his observations so well, Mr. Wheaton is highly ‘praiseworthy. 
It is to be hoped, as what he tells us is told so agreeably, that it 
will excite a strong desire to hear more. We are glad of an op- 
portunity of pointing out some of the topics on which the North 
is capable of affording instruction to the literary inquirer ; and 
in doing so, we shall make frequent reference to Mr. Wheaton’s 
book, remarking on what appear to us some of its defects and 
errors—not in a temper of reprehension certainly —but in friendly 
suggestion. 

The ancient literature of the North may be grouped under 
three distinct heads, mythological, poetical, and _ historical. 
Every one of these deserves special notice; and it might be 
shown in vast detail what a rich harvest each would afford, even 
to the gleaner. Under each particular head, however, we shall 
make a few observations, both for the purpose of communicating 
a somewhat more comprehensive idea of the whole subject than 
is current among our writers ; and of correcting misconceptions 
into which Mr. Wheaton has sometimes fallen, though, be it 
said, almost always in company with some authority or other. 
The principal source of the imperfections of Mr. Wheaton’s vo- 
lume is the want of a correct estimate of the comparative value 
of different authorities ; his affections not unfrequently betray his 
judgment—that which interests him—that which decorates his 
story—he receives on slight and insufficient evidence. There is 
an intimate alliance between benevolence and credulity. Cre- 
dulous, Mr. Wheaton cannot be called, but he is too willing to 
be satisfied with imperfect testimony. 

For instance, he should have swept away, as unworthy of 
credence—or at all events he should have spoken more doubtfully 
on the subject, unless far better support could be found for the 
theory than any hitherto given—all those tales of the expedi- 
tions of the ancient Northmen to America, which are very 
current indeed among Icelandic historians, but which, if traced 
to their sources, will be discovered to be without authority. But 
does not Snorro Sturleson, the father of northern history, does 
he not record these American expeditions? Not he; though 
Mr. Wheaton quotes him; the fact being, that the passage 
which is printed in the Copenhagen edition, from the very 
faulty and almost worthless Swedish edition, and which records 
the visits of the Northmen to America (Vinland), is not, we 
believe, to be found in any existing ancient MS. And the ac- 
counts given of the natural productions, natural appearances, and 
aboriginal inhabitants of the discovered land, prove that they 
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cannot refer to the American continent. The length of the days 
would, as Mr. Wheaton says, give the latitude of Boston, in the 
United States ; yet the Icelandic chronicles tell us, the land was 
occupied by a race of squalid and diminutive dwarfs, and produced 
a quantity of grapes, and that the language of the natives was 
“ something like the Irish tongue.” The internal evidence of the 
story, is enough to show that it is wholly unworthy of credit, 
and it should have been mentioned to be refuted. The same 
tale is told im the life of Rollo (Rolf Rognvaldsen) the proge- 
nitor of William the Conqueror; but the Norman historians 
seem, in his case, to have been especially busy in inventing all 
sorts of spurious adventures to give éclat to the ancestral history 
of the man who founded in England a dynasty of kings. It is 
not from any disposition to lessen the interest of the past, that 
we desire to sweep away the rubbish and the weeds that have 
gathered round its authentic records. On the contrary, the 
true chronicles of the Northern-men are pregnant with all the 
charms of heroic adventure; and rise up in the midst of a 
mythology, bold, characteristic, and poetical. The eye of inquiry 
turns with eagerness proportioned to its knowledge, on the 
literary Aurora Borealis of the middle ages; those northern 
lights that throw so wondrous an illumination on the night of 
the past. 

A very faint and feeble notion of the Scandinavian mythology 
can, however, be gathered out of a mere catalogue of names, 
or out of the Table of Contents of the Edda: even were those 
contents rightly and minutely described, they would only serve 
to distract the attention of the inquirer, until he had obtained, 
by previous study, a tolerably accurate notion of the persons and 
character of the Scandinavan divinities. To illustrate our know- 
ledge of the mythology of the north, the Edda is highly valu- 
able; but it is not alone sufficient to communicate that know- 
ledge. The list of its contents, given in considerable detail by 
Mr. Wheaton, is not however correct ; it occupies sixteen pages 
of his volume, and is, for the most part, a translation of lists 
frequently published. The particulars of some of the chapters, 
those of the Hyndlu-Liod, and the Hymisquida, for example, are 
incorrectly given. The Hyndlu-Liod does contain some heroic 
genealogies, but for the most part, only Vo/u-Spa, or mytholo- 
gical illustration, and the Hymisquida is no description of a 
banquet at Agen, but of Thor’s visit to Jotun Hymer, and his 
fishing for Midgaard’s serpents, which is a remarkable scene in 
the Asa-drama. 

There are, however, many passages in which Mr. Wheaton 
has seized the true character of the Scandinavian poetry, and 
writes as if he were embued with its spirit. 
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‘ The Volu-Spa gives a short account of the creation of the universe, 
and of the gods and men by whom it is inhabited, according to the 
cosmogony of the Eddas, and the death of Odin’s son, Balder, the god 
of day, who is lamented by all the deities, whose tears and prayers 
could not avert his doom. His body is burnt on the funeral pile, with 
that of Nanna, his lovely bride, who had died of a broken heart, and 
with his horse and arms, like those of the ancient heroes of the North. 
His funeral obsequies are to be followed by the destruction of the 
universe by fire, typified in the god Sutur, the Northern Pluto. 


* The sun all black shall be, 

The earth sink in the sea, 

And ev’ry starry ray, 

From heav’n fade away ; 

While vapours hot shal) fill 

The air round Ygdrasil, 

And flaming as they rise, 

Play towering to the skies.’ 
After which a new heaven and a new earth shall appear, whilst two 
individuals of the human race, saved from the general destruction, 
shall perpetuate their species in the world thus renovated. Balder 
shall return again from the dark abodes of Hela, and reign triumphant 
in the mansion of the gods, once more restored to its ancient 
magnificence and splendor. This beautiful mythos is doubtless an 
image of the life of the seasons, and has reference to the celebration 
of the ancient festival called Midsumers-blét in the ancient language 
of the North, when the days, having reached their extreme length, 
begin to shorten, soon bring in their train the dog-star’s burning ray, 
and are followed in these Northern climates, in a short transition, by 
the winter’s cold, when all nature is wrapt in a death-like sleep, which 
is again succeeded by the renovating spring. But, at the same time, 
it probably carries with it another, a more remote and a higher signi- 
fication, being, to use the words of the eloquent historian of Sweden, 
“* a symbol of all Time, of the changes of the great Year of the World, 
representing the genera) dissolution of ali things as a consequence of 
the first God’s Death—the deatii of Goodness and Justice in the world. 
Balder returns, followed by reward and punishment, by a new heaven 
and a new earth. Through the truth thus inculcated, and at the 
same time the inviolable sanctity which the Northern mythology 
attaches to an oath, it rises above mere Nature and acquires a moral 
value for mankind.’—pp. 65, 66; 


In this track Mr. Wheaton might very advantageously have 
proceeded farther, and by gathering up the characteristics of the 
ancient mythology, which are to be found in so many Danish 
and Swedish sources, have brought the Edda to illustrate the 
whole. 

The truth is, that the death of Balder, independent of all 
arbitrary explanation, is the great pivot in the conflict between 
the Aser and Jotuns, upon which the principal matter of the 
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Northern mythology turns. For the distinctive peculiarity of 
the mythic fiction of the North consists in this, that it is a re- 
presentation of the conflict which at all times is carried on in 
our mortal history, between the spiritual and intellectual ener- 
gies (the Aser), and the un-spiritual or mere animal powers, 
(the Jotuns, or Thyrser), between high-minded wisdom (Balder) 
and that unholy sagacity (Loke), which is but heartless craft 
and cunning. Now this conflict, which by the death of Balder 
seems decided in favour of the Jotuns, is arranged under the 
guidance of a Providence (the Noonies), which causes Loke’s 
captivity (resembling that of Prometheus) to follow close upon 
the death of Balder, and never loses sight of its great end, which 
is the purification of the noble, and the destruction of the wicked ; 
hence, the drama closes with the return of Balder and the 
renovation of the earth.* Such a work, the result of the 
poetical imagination of the North, is well worthy of being 
brought out of the dim distance of antiquity, opening as it does, 
a new gold mine, both for the poet and his auditors, and 
affording a lively symbol of human existence, under the great 
influences which act upon it. 

We mean not to assert, that the idea of the great conflict is 
the exclusive property of the North; on the contrary, it is to be 
traced in all the remoter popular mythologies,+ as it neces- 
sarily must, since it arises from the observation of the profound 
observer, in every clime and in every age; but in the North 
alone it has developed itself in a universal historic character, 
and seems to have taken possession of the whole field of thought 
and action, and to have stamped the general idiosyncrasy of the 
ancient Scandinavian race. That which was the father, became 
the son ; and as earth on its varied surface brings forth upon the 
same spot a succession of similar fruits and flowers, so among 
men, the children resemble the sires that beget them ; the mind 
creates a mind like itself; ideas are pregnant with their own 
natural offspring, and “ the stream of tendency” rolls on for many 
ages its continuous waves. On some other occasion, we may 
perhaps develope the beautiful apotheosis of human life, which is 
described by the myths of the North—of human life, evincing 








* Consult Norden’s Mythologie eller Udsigt over Edda-Leeren af N. F. S. 
Grundtvig, Khvn 1808. Mythology of the North, or view of the doctrine 
of the Edda, by N. F. S. Grundtvig. Copenhagen, 1808. Of this work 
there is a Swedish translation. 

+ To give every thing an Indian origin is now very much in fashion 
amongst the learned upon the Continent, which has occasioned some Ice- 
landers to endeavour to obtain for the Volu-Spa, and various other Eddaic 
songs, an Asiatic authority and origin. The fancy seems a very idle one, 
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the struggle between its greatness and its littleness, its lowering 
passions, and its elevating spirituality : at present we can only 
refer to two or three characteristics of Scandinavian mythology, 
and show their influences on the ancient Scandinavians. 

The inhabitant of the North, a warrior by habit, almost by 
necessity, was, by the guidance of his religious belief, trained to 
hope for something of repose and peace, beyond and above the 
conflict and the joy of victory: hie first glory might be the 
Warrior-hall (Valhal), but a higher object was pointed out to 
him, when Valhal should sink into the dust, and all the gods of 
battle (the Aser), have expiated by their death the misuse of 
power, and arise glorified in the house of peace, in the golden- 
roofed Gunle. Thus was bravery to be released from its 
impurities, to be emancipated from that thraldrom to which 
even the noble are subjected from the wicked. The first stage 
of the spirit’s happiness was victory ; the second, Valhal, where 
the spirit is still but half emancipated; the third, Gunle, with 
its eternal, uninterrupted tranquillity and power. 

Again, Loke, who may be considered as a personification of 
the reasoning power, is placed upon the confines of the world of 
Aser and Jotuns, as if his services were at the disposal of either. 
Although of Jotun birth, he is the foster-brother of Odin from 
the beginning, and seems to be in alliance with the Aser, until, 
by compassing the death of Balder, he betrays his deep and 
dark design to destroy the divine life, and stands the convicted 
representative of a reasoning sophistry, and in prominent contrast 
to a spiritualized and virtuous intellect. 

The third and last singularity which we will point out, is the 
manner of Balder’s death. It is recorded in the Myth, that 
when the gods, through distressing dreams, had become filled 
with fear for the life of Balder, his mother Frigga extorted an 
oath from all the Veetter (spirits of nature with which it was 
imagined the things of the world were animated), that they 
would do no injury to Balder, which made the Aser so confident, 
that they daily, for diversion’s sake, shot at Balder, whom no 
weapon could wound. Frigga, in the mean time, had neglected 
to take the oath from a creeping-plant, called misletoe, because 
it was so tender a twig; and Loke having discovered this, took 
the twig, and forcing it into the hands of one of the Aser, the 
blind Hodur, said, do you also have a fling at Balder; where- 
upon Hodur shot, and gave Balder his death-wound. This may 
be deemed an emphatic symbol of the destiny which has often 
stricken even the noblest of the self-created divinities of humanity, 
overwhelmed by the paltriest weapons. So truth itself may suffer 
for a time from scorn and mockery—the intellectual misletoe. 
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Passing on to the poetry of the North, it is obvious, that 
where the mythology has a universal historic character, the 
poetry will principally be national-historic, and twine itself, not 
as a chaplet of roses around the beauties of nature, but as a 
laurel-wreath round the brow of the hero, and if it approaches 
beauty with its myrtle garland, it will be when beauty becomes 
linked to valour. 

It would here be out of place todiscuss the peculiar distinctions, 
or to weigh one against another, the separate merits of natural 
and historic poetry. We are here on the domains of taste, where 
the praise should be according to the pleasure ; but if it cannot 
be denied that heroic achievements, and passionate and faithful 
love, are naturally calculated to produce poetical inspirations, 
the Skalds of the North deserve to be listened to by those who 
desire to be acquainted with, not merely one, but all the regions 
of the wonderful creation which poetry has called into existence ; 
and who would not wish to be every where at home in a world, 
where the human mind excited by the deepest emotions, strives 
in all directions to elicit whatever it is able—if not to satisfy, 
at least to calm or sweeten or dignify them ? 

In this part of the field, Mr. Wheaton has not quite done all we 
could have wished. It is,indeed,a theme not easily to be handled ; 
and we are not sure that poets themselves have said much about 
poetry that is worthy to be heard and remembered. Mr. Whea- 
ton’s account of the Skalds in general, and of the historical songs 
of the Edda, are however very interesting, if not quite com- 
plete; but he should not have passed so slightly over Beowulf’s 
Drapa, one of the very brightest monuments of ancient Northern 

oetry,a mirror in which so much light is reflected from the days 
of old. He has referred to it, and is certainly not unacquainted 
with it. In Denmark, it is well known through Grundtvig’s 
admirable translation—in England, it has hitherto excited atten- 
tion wholly disproportioned to its high merits. We are sur- 
prised that Mr. Wheaton should deem the Rigs-mal worthy of 
comparison with Beowulf’s poem ; and yet more so, that on the 
authority of Thorkelin, whom he does not name, and if he did 
the authority would not be of much value, he deems Beowulf’s 
great work to be “probably a translation or rifaccimento of 
some older lay, originally written in the ancient language of Den- 
mark.” [p. 130]. We area little tender, be it owned, of Beowulf’s 
reputation, and unwilling that the original merit of one of the 
most remarkable, if not the most remarkable, literary production 
of our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, should, without good evidence, 
be snatched away. Of Beowulf other occasions will be found to 
speak. A version into English, and accompanied with a preface 
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from the Danish translator, is far advanced, and the accessi- 
bleness of the work, will soon give it the place in public opi- 
nion to which it is intitled.* 

That the historic poems of the Edda, or the songs concerning 
the exploits and downfall of those mighty hero-races, the 
Volsungs, Budlungs, and the Giukungs.or Nibelungs, form a 
highly remarkable relic of ancient Northern song, doubly 
alluring to the inquirer, both on account of their deviation from, 
and their resemblance to, the Germans’ Lay of the Niebelungs, is 
indisputable ; but they all look so like translations, and are so 
wanting in the completeness, clearness, and compactness, which 
distinguish Beowulf’s “ Drapa,” that it would be doing the Skalds 
of the North a great wrong, to take this wreck of a bark stranded 
on Iceland, for Skibbladner (Odin’s ship) itself. Mr. Wheaton 
has made an excellent choice in the specimen he has given of 
the first lay of Gudruna [p. 83] which likewise, in regard to 
form, belongs to the noblest, and depicts in few, but powerful 
and masterly strokes, the deep-toned pathos of the warrior-maid 
of the North ; who, as it sounds in the old song, does not beat 
her bosom and wring her hands over the corse of the beloved 
hero, but is turned to stone, like Niobe, till she sees the spear- 
pierced eye, and then melts as snow would melt before Afric’s 
sun, under the mere recollection of what formerly glistened be- 
neath the vaulted arches of the heroic scull.+ 

The poetical merit of the songs of the Edda has, perhaps, been 
commonly over-estimated ; but, on the other hand, a standard 
has been sometimes applied to them which would sink them far 
beneath their real value. It is certain, that at a time anterior to 
the colonization of Iceland, a race of Norse poets existed whose 
writings were natural, vivid, and popular. The few fragments that 
remain, and especially the elegy of Eivird Skalderspilder upon 








* Mr. Wheaton states, erroneously [p. 131] that Beowulf has been trans- 
lated, or rather paraphrased, in English verse, by the late ingenious Mr. 
Conybeare. Mr. Conybeare, in fact, translated only a few fragments. 
The adventure related in Beowulf ’s ‘‘Drapa,” is no doubt fabulous ; but the 
historic relations, which are introduced as Episodes, deserve every atten- 
tion—that relating the expedition of Fligelar to Friesland, and his fall in 
a conflict with the Franks and Frieslanders, is literally corroborated by 
history. 

+ Mr. Wheaton is in error when he says [p.88] that Glenschlager has 
enriched his works from these songs. Gruntvig has dramatized the story 
in his View of Northern Heroic life.* In Germany, also, De la Motte has 
attempted the same thing with a part of the tale, and at least produced a 
poetic work which deserves to be known.t+ 





* Optrin af Norners og Asers Kamp. Khvn, 1811, 
+ Sigurd der Schiangentédter, 
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Hakon, the foster-son of Athelstane, are indisputable evidence 
of this. Of the Edda songs, the descriptions of battle are the 
most remarkable passages. 

There is, however, a source, which has not been referred to by 
Mr. Wheaton, whence very valuable relics of ancient Northern 
poetry may be derived. Though what is there recorded is only 
in the shape of translation, there can be no doubt of its authen- 
ticity, and as little of its poetical recommendations. We refer 
to those Latin imitations of the ancient Northern songs which 
are to be found in the writings of Saxo-Grammaticus. These, 
collected by him in the twelfth century, and immediately referred 
to those he might have impugned their genuineness had there 
been any grounds for doubt, we cannot but deem of the highest 
value; and of literary debts, long owing and still unpaid, we 
think the debt to Saxo among the strongest. In his living 
pages will be found a moving picture of the past, which, though 
sometimes verging into too fanciful a world, does notwithstand- 
ing present a striking portraiture of things that were. Here 
may be traced the original of that master-piece of Shakspeare, 
his Hamlet; and here might also be followed to their sources, 
what CEhlenschlager and many inferior minds have made the 
topics of their songs.* Mr. Wheaton supposes that Hamlet 
(Saxo’s Amlet) assisted the Saxons against the Franks in the 
sixth century. Where Mr. Wheaton discovered any authority 
for this theory, we know not, unless in that wilderness of Suhm, 
which the author calls a “ Critical History of Denmark,” and 
of which it has been somewhat bitterly, but not altogether un- 
deservedly said, that every thing is to be found there, but truth. 

Proceeding now to the history of the North, let the 
reader allow his interest to be excited, and he will find how 
much the events of the middle ages in general, and of the 
British isles in particular, will receive of light from the 
sources to which we are now directing his attention; he will 
see, that in the North there was formed an historic style in the 
mother-tongue, so pure, so simple, and so lively, that it might 
serve as a pattern even now. He will discover that one king- 
dom at least in the North, has an eventful history thus 
written, with the pencil of a Walter Scott, and will feel that 
it has some claim upon the attention of civilized man. Now 
it is really the fact, that Snorro Sturleson’s ‘‘ Heimskringla,” 
or history of Norway, written in the thirteenth century, is, 
beyond any other, a book such as here described, which, al- 





* Ewald’s “‘ Balder’”’ and “ Rolf Krage” are among the first results of the 
study ; @hlenschlager’s “‘ Steerkodder”’ followed ; and Grundtvig’s trans- 
lation of the whole of Saxo, is a very important contribution to the subject, 
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though it has only yet been translated into Danish, Swedish, 
and Latin, deserves to be rendered into all languages, since it 
would be an ornament to the literature of any land, and become 
a favourite book with old and young, with all who enjoy the 
union of simplicity and grandeur. More or less resemblance to 
this master-work have all the Historic Sagas of Iceland, but 
even where Snorro’s rank makes his tone and his style question- 
able, as in Knylinga-Saga (a history of the Danish kings, from 
Canute the Great, to the son of Valdemar the Great) and in 
Nials saga, (an Icelandic domestic history) his work is still 
highly valuable. It represents a continually renewed conflict 
for the regal throne on Doore, and it excites so lively an inter- 
est, that it is impossible for the reader to remain neutral, but 
he is hurried away by the stream with the hero who pleases him, 
and sorrows by his grave till he once more arises in a renovated 
form. 

These are some of the motives which ought to direct the 
attention of literary men to the North, and it is clear, that 
this attention should naturally be strong and fervent, in the de- 
gree in which nations are allied to the old Northmen, and con- 
sequently likely to participate in their character, and able to 
enter into their feelings. Now, that no nation beyond the 
bounds of the North is so nearly akin to it in spirit as the Eng- 
lish, has been generally imagined through so many centuries, 
and is indeed so manifest, that we should have presumed it to 
be a decided matter, did not the book which we announce so 
expressly remind us, that we live in an age, wherein not merely 
every thing may be called in doubt, but wherein doubt may be- 
come, before one is aware of it, even an article of faith. 

Mr. Wheaton says, 


‘In the latter part of the fifth century of the Christian era, the 
island of Britain, deserted by its Roman masters, was invaded and 
subdued by three different tribes of barbarians who dwelt between the 
Elbe and the Baltic sea,—the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. The history 
of the Anglo-Saxon nation, which was formed by the blending of 
these tribes, is intimately connected with that of the Scandinavians, 
and it has for us an interest lively and enduring, since from it we 
trace the origin of the English name and nation. But the race of the 
Anglo-Saxons belongs to the Teutonic, not the Scandinavian family ; 
and though they participated in the widely diffused worship of Odin, 
the language spoken by them is perfectly distinct from the ancient 
Northern, or Icelandic tongue. The Jutes, who came from the 
northern parts of the Cimbric Chersonesus, were the least numerous 
of these emigrating tribes. The Angles dwelt in the present duchy of 
Sleswick, which they entirely abandoned, leaving the country a perfect 
desert. The Saxons were of that tribe of the Saxon confederation 
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who inhabited Nordalbingia, or the territory between the Elbe and 
the Eyder.—pp. 10, 11. 

The authority referred to here, is that of professor Rask, who 
quotes as his authority the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Yet it may 
well be doubted if there be any the slightest ground for these 
refined and closely drawn distinctions. The proof has not yet 
been produced that, either in Denmark or in England, a people 
speaking Icelandic ever existed ; and as little is it proved that 
the Anglo-Saxon language, as we find it in books, is a mixed 
language sprung up in England, produced by the amalgamation 
of the Vikings, whom history calls Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
and by local circumstances with which we are unacquainted. 
It would, indeed, be much too rash to decide from this book- 
language on the German origin of the Anglo-Saxons, even if it 
had much more of a German character than it really possesses. 
Without inquiring into grammatical niceties, the argument which, 
by means of the language, is brought against the Northernity 
of the Anglo-Saxons, may be combated by these three facts; that 
modern English, which has still most in common with ancient 
English, is far more nearly allied to Norse than it is to German ; 
that Danes and Icelanders have found it much less difficult than 
Germans to make themselves acquainted with Anglo-Saxon; 
and lastly, that the ancient Icelanders reckoned the language 
as well of England as of Denmark, but never that of Germany, 
under what they called Danish. If, in the meanwhile, other 
positive proof of the preponderance of the northern spirit 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons is required, than that which springs 
forth visibly from their whole history and literature, the “ Drapa” 
of Beowulf might well serve for such; since we there not only 
find Hengist as a fief-holder of the Danish king, but discover 
the clearest northern tradition, and are continually occupied with 
Denmark and Gothland, without hearing one particle about 
Germany. To meet this irresistible fact, by declaring, like 
Thorkelin, that Beowulf’s “ Drapa” is a translation from the Ice- 
landic, is certainly easy enough, but if it be merely remembered 
that the Icelandic literature first commences at the termination 
of the eleventh century, just when the Anglo-Saxon, through 
the Norman invasion, ceases, there will be little disposition to 
select so desperate an outlet, instead of following the track of 
history, and coming to this reasonable conclusion; that in the 
North of England, which in particular continued to maintain a 
close alliance with the North, and which was the principal seat 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, the Northern legends were preserved, 
from the middle of the sixth century, to the beginning of the 
eighth, when Beowulf’s “ Drapa” must have been written. 
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Far, then, from being our duty to seek in Anglo-Saxon for 
translations from the Icelandic, it is quite in harmony with the 
natural course of things to suppose that the Icelanders, who be- 
came in Northern literature the immediate successors of the 
Anglo-Saxons, translated or imitated the most popular of their 
writings, and that thus the entire poetic Edda, or, at least, the 
greatest portion thereof, may have been of an Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin. This, at least, is what Grundtvig firmly maintains in the 
introduction to his Danish Translation of Beowulf, and we have 
not seen any strong argument against the weighty reasons he 
adduces, as well from the language and versification, as from the 
spirit of the book. It is quite certain that the right of claim to 
the Edda may well be urged on behalf of the Anglo-Saxons; 
and if they can, with reason, make a claim thereto, it is obvious 
that anear relationship between them and the inhabitants of the 
North, is incontestibly proved, and this is, indeed, the grand 
affair; for if it is clear, that the Anglo-Saxon poetry is substan- 
tially the same as we find in the Edda, and trace in Saxo, in the 
Hervarar Saga, and in many other monuments of the North, it 
is a very subordinate question as to the land or dialect in which 
the poem or the legend first arose.* 

Notwithstanding these observations, and slight differences 
of opinion, we are assured of Mr. Wheaton’s cheerful recogni- 
tion of us as fellow-labourers in the field he has been so advan- 
tageously exploring ; and in which we are equally desirous of 
planting friendship, and of gathering truth. The few inaccu- 
racies we have discovered, we speak of without hesitation; for 
they are few indeed, and most insignificant, compared with the 
errors, not only of French and English, but even of German 
historians, who have been occupied by the same subject. If 
Mr. Wheaton is misled, it is under the guidance of some 
literary name. He has followed Suhm and Munter, where 
they have led him astray, and if he had sought their leaders, 
they would nowhere have been found, except in some ancient 
legend, some old woman’s tales, which pleased their fancy and 
occupied their pen. Thus when Munter speaks, as quoted by 
Mr. Wheaton, of the “ female skalds, or poetesses, whose lays 
sometimes breathed the harsh notes of war, and celebrated the 
achievements of conquering heroes, and at others sang the pro- 





* In the Exeter Manuscript, as Conybeare has already observed, [/llus- 
tration of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, p. 235-41.) are to be found clear traces of 
an Anglo-Saxon poem, which corresponded with the Volundar Quida in the 
Edda, The name is, however, written Veland by Mr. Conybeare, and so 
it is ey — in Anglo-Saxon books ; but in the Exeter Manuscript 
it stands clearly Velund, being thus exactly like the Volund of the Edda. 
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phetic mysteries of — he merely pours forth fancies, with- 
out the least historic foundation, unless we call it a foundation 
that Snorro cites a pair of unmeaning lines of a single skaldic 
maid, and that the Voluspa of the ancient skald is placed in the 
mouth of a spe-woman. Such again is the relation of Suhm 
[p. 51] of a skald, who was raised to the vacant Juttish throne, 
on the decease of Frode III, in the fourth century of the 
Christian era; for however exact all this may sound, it is 
quite certain that it refers to nothing but the old Hiarne 
skald, who, according to a popular legend in Saxo, was imme- 
diately after the birth of Christ, made king over the whole of Den- 
mark, as a reward for his elegy on the celebrated and beloved 
Frode Fredegod. Somewhat similar is the relation [p. 174] re- 
specting Thorkild Adelfar, who, about the year 730, embraced the 
Christian belief, “and whose conversion was probably attended 
with the less difficulty, as he already belonged to a heathen 
sect which”adhered to the gods or demons, enemies of the Aser ;” 
for this Thorkild is neither more nor less than the hero of a 
beautiful fiction in Saxo, derived probably from an Anglo-Saxon 
skald, who cared so little about chronology, that he made 
Thorkild an Icelander long before Iceland had any inhabitants, 
so that all the historian can say about the matter is, that he is 
well paired with Holger the Dane (the hero of Norman Romance), 
whose conversion is also confidently related [p. 175]. 

There are some other errors which should be corrected. 
Nissa (where the conflict took place between Svend Estrith- 
son and Harald Haardraade) is placed on the Norwegian 
coast [p. 346], instead of on the Danish (now Swedish), 
off Halland; the battle between the Jomsvikinger and 
Hakon Jarl [p. 295], is represented to have taken place in the 
Bay of Bergen (Bergens Vaug), instead of Hiorung Vaug, by 
Sul-oe. If our memory do not deceive us, the words also 
about the position of the skalds during the battle which 
are attributed [p. 31] to Oluf Trygvason, confound him with 
Saint Oluf, whose words they were, and used at the battle 
on Siklestad, where he, as is rightly observed [p. 53] “ assigned 
to his skalds a conspicuous post, where they might be able 
distinctly to see and nee and afterwards relate the events of 
the day.” So again when Mr. Wheaton says of Saint Oluf, 
that his zeal against the pagan religion induced him to include 
the songs of the skalds among the other inventions of the 
demon, and that Sighvat Skald said of him, “he was unwilling 
to listen to any lay.” The story which is here not correctly 
represented, is to be found in Snorro, to the following effect : 
That when Sighvat Skald came first to king Oluf, and wished 
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to obtain a hearing, the king said, that he would not hear such 
things as he could not understand (namely, such dark cramped 
verse as the skalds of Iceland were in the habit of producing), 
but when Sighvat assured him, that his verse was intelligible 
enough, the king immediately lent him ear, and retained him 
ever afterwards as his skald. This is the old account, and it 
is a natural one; but the story of an ancient Northern king, who 
considered poetry as an invention of the demon, is a mere 
fiction. 

Again, Mr. Wheaton says of Higelak, “he is supposed to 
have been a petty king, who reigned in the island of Fionia ;” 
and in the note [p. 156], is a reference to the Introduction to 
Grundtvig’s translation of Beowulf, whence it would seem that 
the Gothic king Higelak is made into a petty king of Fyen, 
which is far from being the case. Grundtvig has, on the 
contrary, shown that Higelak in Beowulf’s “ Drapa,” is the same 
person as the Danish king Ovchilac, whose fall in a battle with 
the Frank king, is related by Gregory of Tours. These are 
slight defects, but, perhaps, not unworthy of notice ; and having 
suggested them to the attention of the reader, we can very 
sincerely recommend Mr, Wheaton’s volumes. 
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QINCE the Black Plague slaughtered one fourth of the inha- 

bitants of Europe in the fourteenth century, no pestilence 

has ravaged the world to such a frightful extent, and with such 
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unappeasable ferocity, as Spasmodic Cholera. In the short 
period of fifteen years, it has ransacked Eastern Asia, the Islands 
of the African Sea, Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Russia, 
and Poland. It has traversed the Grand Duchy of Posen and 
Galicia, it has visited Prussia, and it is now marching through 
Germany. Wherever it has yet appeared, it has seldom destroyed 
fewer than one third of the diseased; in general it is fatal 
in the proportion of one half; and not unfrequently, three- 
fifths, two-thirds, and even six-sevenths of the infected have 
perished. Little respect has been hitherto paid to any country 
which it has invaded, whether insular or continental; whether 
distinguished for its salubrious or pestilential character, It has 
traversed the burning sands of Arabia as rapidly as the banks 
of the Euphrates; Caucasus, and Mount Ararat, in common 
with the jungly marshes which are periodically bathed in the 
waters of the Ganges ; and, although the number of the healthy, 
whom it has infected, and the number of the infected, whom it 
has destroyed, considerably vary with the density, health, and 
habits of the population, the Tartar and the Turk, the Indian 
Nabob and the Persian Prince, have indiscriminately suffered. 
It is, therefore, most desirable, that something precise and 
authentic should be more generally known of the character and 
causes, rise and progress, symptoms and treatment, of a scourge 
so extensive in its range, and so mortal in its influence, that it 
may appear how far the means of checking its further progress 
lie within the exercise of human skill; or, if still dissatisfied 
with its present empire, it should enter the bosom of our over- 
crowded population, that the symptoms which foretell its 
approach, and the treatment found best adapted for its cure, 
may be fully understood. Some such information it is our 
present object to convey, and as no source of intelligence which 
lay within our reach has been neglected, the writer’s credit will 
be often held in requisition for statements, the half of which it 
were only an encumbrance to substantiate by reference. 
Cholera is a disease which has been long known and fully 
described by many authors ; but until about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, neither its prevalence nor fatality was such 
as to invest it with the character which it now wears. As it 
usually appeared during the heat of summer and the fruit 
season, it was very generally ascribed to an elevated tempera- 
ture and the immoderate use of fruit; but, although it was 
occasionally violent, its ordinary features were by no means 
alarming. Sydenham says that it appeared in an epidemic 
form in England during the summers of 1669 and 1676, and 
that its symptoms were so severe, as to “ frighten the by-stand- 
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ers, and kill the patient in twenty-four hours.” According to 
Le Begue de Presle, it prevailed in 1762 in Bengal, and carried 
off 30,000 negroes, and 800 Europeans. Dr. Paisley mentions 
it as being at Madras in 1774 ; in 1775, it seems to have invaded 
the Mauritius ; and in 1781, a division of Bengal troops were 
attacked by it so fiercely at Ganjam, that 5,000 were admitted 
into hospital during the first day, and by the end of the third 
the half of the entire corps were ill. Men, previously in perfect 
health, instantly dropped dead upon the ground, and few 
survived the first hour, who did not ultimately recover. In 
1780, during a festival at Hurdwar, it destroyed 20,000 people ; 
and in the records of Madras it is stated to have raged at 
Arcot, in 1787, as an epidemic. 

It is, therefore, erroneous to maintain, that this pestilence 
made its first entrée into notice in 1817; for with the exception 
that the evacuations are described as “ mostly” bilious, in the 
Cholera of Arcot, whereas in the present epidemic they are 
“ always” watery, the symptoms of both affections are precisely 
the same. Trallian divides Cholera into the bilious diarrhea, 
the bilious Cholera, and the Cholera without bile; and as Dr. 
Johnson observes that this disease assumes every degree of 
violence, from the mort de chien, in which nothing but phlegm 
is ejected, to an ordinary Cholera in which the ejections are 
principally composed of bile, it is not unreasonable to infer that 
the Cholera of 1817 is only an aggravated form of a disease 
which had existed previously. The Brahmins have long since 
described a malady, which they call Vishuchi ; and the Japanese 
a similar affection, which they call Senki; both of which have 
a very striking resemblance to spasmodic Cholera: and certain 
it is that Sydenham, whose accuracy of observation is well 
known, never alludes, in his description of the severe form of 
Cholera which he witnessed, to the existence of bile in the 
evacuations, merely calling them “ pravi humores,” or bad 
humours. 

But, however this may be ultimately settled, a very malig- 
nant form of this disease suddenly appeared, on the 28th of 
August, 1817, at Jessore, a town situated about 100 miles north 
east of Calcutta. From twenty to thirty died daily, and although 
the inhabitants became at length terrified, and deserted their 
habitations, 6,000 perished in the short space of a few weeks. 
It rapidly spread through the neighbouring country to Dacca, 
Patna, Dinapore, and Nuddea. In September, it reached Cal- 
cutta, and since that time the metropolis of British India has 
been regularly invaded. by it, during” every succeeding season. 
In November, when the English army were preparing to go out 
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to battle with the Hindostan Chiefs, it attacked its central divi- 
sion, and in ten days, destroyed 764 officers, and 8,500 men. 
From Calcutta it travelled westward to Bahar, and from Bahar 
northward to Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Delhi. It 
then directed its course southward to Agra, Hussingabad, and 
Nagpore. From Nagpore it again struck off in a south-west 
direction to Aurungabad, then to Panwell and Poonah; and 
by the second week in September, 1818, it took up its residence 
in Bombay, on the western coast of the Indian Peninsula. 

Notwithstanding this rapid journey from Jessore to Bombay, 
it was equally active in its movements along the Coromandel 
coast, in reaching Madras ; for, while it was shooting northward 
from Jessore to Dacca, it was at the same time penetrating 
southward to Chittagong. By the 20th of March it had entered 
Ganjam, it reached Aska in April, in May it was at Vizianagram, 
at Mazulipatam in July, and on the 8th of October, 1818, it 
had entered Madras, about a month after its appearance in 
Bombay. Now, when it is considered, that during the winter 
months the cold had rendered it inactive, it will appear that this 
pestilence traversed the whole Peninsula of India, or about 
66,000 square leagues, in less than a year! 

It is not our intention to enumerate and describe the various 
irruptions which Cholera has made from that period to the 
present time in British India: suffice it to say, that with the 
exception of the winter seasons, it has unceasingly preyed upon 
our Eastern settlements. Towards the close of each November, 
it only hybernates to rest, that on the approach of spring it may 
burst forth afresh to repeat its injuries; and, although it has 
thus swept, with the besom of destruction, its towns and its 
rivers upwards of fourteen times, it still finds fresh victims for 
the slaughter, and it still betrays a poison as malignant and as 
unmanageable as ever. Even the inferior animals are said not 
to be exempt from its influence. On. its first appearance, a 
great number of cattle died in a most extraordinary manner, in 
the grand army of India. During the October of 1827, many 
of the dogs in the streets of Calcutta were attacked with 
choleric symptoms, and killed. Mr. Chalmers observes, that in 
the towns near the hills, where the epidemic was so fatal, a 
disease occurred among the cattle, which kept pace with, and 
often exceeded in mortality, that of the human species. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Ranken, goats and camels died of it in Rajputana ; 
and it would appear that at Vercelli, in Italy, the same pheno- 
mena sometimes cccur, when the ordinary Cholera is more than 
usually severe. Mr. Searle examined some ducks, which he 
was convinced died of Cholera, and he found in their stomach 
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and bowels the same appearances which are discovered in the 
human subject after death. 

A few months after its first appearance at Jessore, and while 
it was travelling through the northern provinces, it began to 
ravage along the eastern shore of the Gulph of Bengal; and in 
1819 it reached the kingdom of Arracan. From Arracan it 
extended itself into Siam, and after destroying 40,000 in Baku, 
the capital of that kingdom, it passed into the Peninsula of 
Malacca. In October, it entered the Islands of Sumatra and 
Penang; Java and Borneo afterwards suffered; Canton was 
attacked in 1820, and at Pekin its mortality was so frightful, 
that the government were obliged to have the dead interred at 
their own expense. From China it passed to the Philippine 
and Spice Islands. Thus, in little more than two years, did it 
traverse a space in Eastern Asia, which from north to south is 
not less than 1,300, and from west to east about 1,000, leagues 
in diameter. 

Two months after Cholera entered Madras, it travelled along 
the eastern shore of the Peninsula, through Arcot to Palamcot- 
tah, from whence it traversed the strait, and entering the 
province of Jaffua, which is opposite to Palamcottah, it pene- 
trated into the capital of Ceylon, which is situated in the very 
centre of the island. About the same period the Mauritius was 
attacked ; and on the 14th of January, 1820, it appeared at the 
town of St. Denis, in the isle of Bourbon, which is only forty 
leagues south-west of the Mauritius. In July, 1821, it betrayed 
itself at Muscat, on the southern extremity of the Arabian 
Peninsula. The neighbouring islands of Ormus and Kishme, 
in the mouth of the Persian Gulph, were shortly afterwards 
infected ; by August, it had ascended along the eastern coast of 
Arabia, as far as the island of Bahreim; and not long after, it 
entered Bassorah, on the northern extremity of the Persian 
Gulph. Opposite the little Island of Ormus is the port of 
Bender-Abassi, in Persia, the principal sea-port town in which 
the Persians conduct commerce with British India. The 
Cholera broke out here with so much violence, that the bazaars 
were closed, and the dead left unburied. Those, who escaped 
its first onset, abandoned their houses, and sought for safety in 
flight. Shiraz, which is about 100 leagues north-west of Bender- 
Abassi, manifested symptoms of the pestilence in September, 
and during the first nine days, 4,500 persons perished. Yerd 
afterwards suffered, and by the time the disease had reached 
Ispahan, the cold season had far advanced, so that its severity 
was much lessened, and it soon wholly disappeared. On the 
recommencement of spring, however, it developed itself afresh, 
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and spreading from Ispahan, where it had wintered, round the 
contiguous Persian provinces, it visited in succession Kerman- 
shah, Cashan, Khom, Casbin, and Tauris, following, as it 
invariably did, whether in Asia or Europe, the great commercial 
lines of national intercourse. At Tauris, 4,800 perished in the 
short space of twenty-five days, when it left the town, and 
travelled on through Khaz, Erivan, and Kars, to Erzeroum on 
the southern shore of the Black Sea. The prince royal of 
Persia had driven the Turkish army into this town, in the month 
of July ; but immediately after his victory, Cholera broke out 
with such devastating fury among the Persian forces, that from 
thirty to forty died daily, and the soldiers became so dispirited, 
that they precipitately retreated, and left the Prince with his 
ministers to sign an armistice at Khoé. 

Before the disease quitted Bassorah in 1821, from 15,000 to 
18,000 of its inhabitants were destroyed ; and so dreadful was 
the havoc which it made in the surrounding country, that Dr. 
Meunier says, the third of the population fell before it. At 
Bagdad it was so prevalent, that a Persian army, which was 
marching against the town, were compelled to withdraw, but 
were pursued by the pestilence, and among the other losses 
which it sustained, their commander fell. In the spring of 1822, 
it appeared between the Tigris and Euphrates; in July it 
attacked Mosul, which is about sixty leagues north of Bagdad, 
and then travelling more westward, it passed through Merdine, 
Diarbekir, Orfa, Biri, and Antab, on its way to Aleppo, in 
Syria, which it reached in November. During the winter, as 
usual, it lay dormant, but in the spring of 1823 it revived, and 
visited Latakia, Antioch, Tortosa, Tripoli, and other towns on 
the borders of the Mediterranean sea. By the end of July it 
had advanced in the direction of Sarkin, Arsous, Khankaramout, 
aud the Gulph of Alexandretta; and passing over the high 
mountains of Beylam, it entered the towns of Adena and 
Tarsous. In 1824, it appeared at Tiberias, in Judea. 

Thus have Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, been 
overrun by Cholera in little more than two years; traversing 
every species of country, from the arid deserts of Irac-Arabia, 
to the succulent banks of the Euphrates, and depopulating 
ulmost every village in its path with a pertinacious obstinacy, 
which human skill was seldom able to overcome. It will be 
seen that the disease, during this journey, took two distinct 
routes through these countries, which it prosecuted with 
equal energy. By the one it penetrated Arabia, attacked Bas- 
sorah, ascended the Euphrates, ravaged Mesopotamia, and 
finally appeared in Syria, where it committed frightful havo¢ 
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among the towns skirting the Mediterranean sea. By the 
other, it travelled through the very centre of Persia, until, in 
1823, it reached the shores of the Caspian. 

Early in September, 1823, it entered Astracan, a large and 
populous town seated on the northern shore of the Caspian, at 
the mouth of the Volga. The Russian fleet were first infected, 
but 216 persons were all who fell ill, and of these 144 died. As 
soon as it became known to the Russian government that 
Astracan was invaded, they dispatched a medical commission, 
composed of six physicians, to investigate its character; a 
physician was sent into Persia with the same view; a Board of 
Health was established at Petersburg, and every exertion was 
made to prevent its extension farther north. How far such 
preventive measures were connected with the result, it may be 
difficult to decide; but certain it is, that the disease got no 
farther in that direction that year than Astracan, and did not 
again appear in Russia unti) towards the close of 1828, when 
it unexpectedly entered the town of Orenburg, as is supposed 
by some through the caravans which came from Upper Asia, 
and by others, through the Kirghis-Cossacks, who neighbour 
Orenburg, and are said to have been infected by the disease. 
As the cold season commenced shortly after its appearance, the 
mortality which it occasioned was not great until the spring of 
1829, when it raged with great severity, both in the town and 
neighbourhood, and entered the forts of Rassyphaya and Isetzk. 
On the 31st of July, 1830, it again appeared in Astracan ; by 
the 10th of August, 1,229 were ill, of whom 433 died ; and by 
the 27th, no fewer than 4,043 within the town, and 21,268 
throughout the province of which it is the capital, perished. 
After committing this unprecedented destruction, it pursued a 
north-west course along the banks of the Volga, making tribu- 
tary to its power the populous towns of Saratoff, Penza, Samara, 
and Kazan. Kazan it reached on the 5th of September, and on 
the 26th of the same month its symptoms were first detected in 
Moscow. The town was immediately divided into forty-seven 
compartments, which were separated from each other by a 
cordon sanilaire; ten temporary hospitals were erected, and 
Count Zakrewski, the Minister of Interior, was appointed by 
the Emperor to superintend these protective arrangements. 
The Emperor himself visited the town when the disease was at 
its height, and when he left to go to Twer, by submitting to a 
——_— of eight days, he gave an example of obedience to 
the sanatory laws. During the first ten days of October, 747 
died ; from the 10th to the 20th, 958 perished ; and from the 20th 
to the 3lst, 1,284 sunk under the disease. At first the mortality 
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was as great as nine-tenths ; it afterwards diminished to seven- 
eighths, five-sixths, three-fourths, one half, and ultimately to 
one-third. During even the winter months, which had been 
hitherto a complete specific against its progress, when all the 
rivers were covered with ice, it carried on its work of death ; 
but the number who were infected gradually decreased, and the 
mortality proportionally diminished. 

Having now travelled so far north, it was almost universally 
expected that the Cholera would have soon reached Petersburg, 
and from thence have extended to the shores of the Baltic ; but 
the capital, at this time escaped, and the disease, taking an 
almost opposite direction, accompanied the Russians into Poland. 
During the revolution of July, in 1830, a body of troops were 
ordered out of the province of Koursk, in the country of the 
Cossacks, which was then infected, to march against the Poles. 
These troops, in their passage through Podolia, and Volhynia, 
took with them the disease along their entire line of march. 
The towns of Astrog, Zaslaf, and Luck were infected; and a 
few leagues from this latter place the disease passed the Bug, 
and entered Poland. Lublin was attacked towards the end of 
March, 1831 ; by the Ist of April, the hospitals of Siedlec were 
filled with Russians labouring under the malady; ten days 
afterwards it was discovered among the wounded at Praga, 
which is separated from Warsaw only by the Vistula; and on 
the 14th it entered the capital of Poland. According to the 
Central Committee of Health, from 100 to 150 died during the 
first week, out of every 1,000 sick ; and according to the Berlin 
Gazette, during thirteen days, ending on the 5th of May, there 
had been between the town and the camp, 2,580 sick, of whom 
1,110 died, and 1,278 still remained under treatment. On the 
8th of May, Ostralenka, Lomza, Szczuczyn, Drohiczyn, Pultusk, 
Makow, Nesielskal and Plousk, were ill; on the 24th it appeared 
at Polangen; on the 25th at Riga, and by the 28th, it had 
reached Dantzic in Prussia, Brody and Lemberg in Austria. 
On the 26th of June the disease entered Petersburgh; early in 
August it appears to have invaded Hungary, and by the begin- 
ning of September it had entered Germany, and was travelling 
rapidly towards Vienna. 

In this hurried and imperfect outline of the geographical 
progress of Cholera, we have intentionally avoided to interfere 
with the narrative, by making any observations on its identity in 
different localities, on the peculiarity of its habits in following 
the great thoroughfares of human intercourse ; on its strikingly 
progressive mode of travelling, and on the probable causes by 
which it was influenced in its selection of the course it had 
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taken. These are important points, which shall now be con- 
sidered ; but as it was impossible to handle them either with 
justice or effect, until the path and progress of the disease had 
been fully laid before us, more space has been devoted to the 
preceding outline, than might otherwise have been regarded 
necessary. 

That the Eastern and Russian Cholera are substantially the 
same disease, every circumstance with which we are acquaint- 
ed tends to prove. Those, who have witnessed them both, as 
Drs. Russel, Schnurrer and Riecke, do not hesitate to assert 
their identity ; and whether we consider their symptoms, their 
mortality, their facility of propagation, their mode of travelling, 
their habitudes during life, or their pathology after death, all 
demonstrate them to depend on the same morbid causes, and to 
consist in the same diseased action. Their outset is equally 
instantaneous and alarming; their progress is equally rapid and 
masterless, their termination is equally fatal and apalling. It 
will be satisfactory, however, to run a parallel of the symptoms 
which this disease wears in India and in Europe ; not only as the 
best proof of its identity in these different countries, but for the 
sake of making our readers acquainted with the phenomena 
which mark the approach and presence of a pestilence, which 
threatens to give us the means of reading its character, by more 
indisputable information, than that derived from the evidence of 
testimony. 


RUSSIAN CHOLERA. 
‘It most commonly began,’ 


INDIAN CHOLERA, 
‘ The invasion of Cholera,’ says 





says Dr. Keir, * by some feeling | 
of general uneasiness, soon fol- 


lowed by an unusual sense of 
weight or oppression at the pit of 
the stomach, and uneasiness or 
pain in the forepart of the head, 
usually succeeded by giddiness, and 
with sometimes ringing in the ears. 
These were either accompanied 
with, or soon followed by a feel- 
ing of general weakness, purging, 
nausea and yomiting ; if delay, 
even of afew hours, in the medical 
treatment had taken place, which, 
with the lower classes unfortu- 
nately happened but too often, the 
physician either found the patient 
without pulse at the wrist, or so 





Mr. Scott, ‘ generally takes place 
in the night, or towards morning. 
The patient is sick at stomach, he 
vomits its contents, and his bowels 
are at the same time evacuated. 
This evacuation is of a nature 
quite peculiar to the disease ; the 
entire intestinal tube seems to be 
at once emptied of its foecal or 
solid matters, and an indescrib- 
able, but a most subduing feeling 
of exhaustion, sinking, and empti- 
ness, is produced. Faintness in- 
tervenes, the skin becomes cold, 
and there is frequently giddiness 
and ringing in the ears. The 
powers of locomotion are generally 
soon arrested, spasmodic contrac- 
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insignificant as to indicate a strong 
sedative impression already made 
on the vital energy cf the heart. 
The temperature of the surface of 
the body, underwent a proportion- 
al, if not a greater diminution, 
compared with the defect of the 
circulation. The mechanical part 
of respiration seemed less derang- 
ed than might have been expected ; 
but it was evidently imperfect. 
Spasmodic contractions of the 
muscles in different parts of the 
body, and particularly in those of 
the toes, feet, legs, and fore-arms, 
sometimes of the thighs, rarely of 
the trunk, generally supervened ; 
and the patient frequently com- 
plained much of pain from these 
spasms, and of thirst. The purg- 
ing and vomiting became more 
frequent ; the eyes lost their na- 
tural brilliancy, and were encir- 


cled with a dark coloured ring; | 


the features sunk; the gene- 
ral volume of the body was 
much diminished, the extremi- 
ties frequently looked livid, the 
blood stagnating in the vessels, 
and the hands and feet shrivelled ; 
the skin on the inside appearing 
as if it had been long macerated in 
water. A general cokiness over- 
spread the surface, particularly the 
extremities, and partial clammy 
sweats appeared on the fore-arms, 
breast and face. Anxiety, oppres- 
sion at the chest, and restlessness 
came on; the tongue looked 
either pale, or of a slightly blue 
tint, and was commonly covered 
with a thin coating of slimy 
mucus. To the finger it felt 
cold, and often communicated the 
sensation which one has on touch- 
ing the back of a frog. When 
things were ir this state, hic- 
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tions, or twitching of the muscles 
of the fingers and toes are felt ; 
and these affections gradually ex- 
tend along the limbs to the trunk 
of the body. They partake both 
of the clonic and tonic spasms ; 
but the clonic form chiefly pre- 
vails. ‘The pulse from the first is 
small, weak, and accelerated ; after 
a certain interval, but especially 
on the accession of spasms, or of 
severe vomiting, it sinks so sud- 
denly as to be speedily lost in ail 
the external parts. The skin, 
which from the commencement of 
the disease is below the natural 
temperature, becomes colder and 
colder. It is very generally dry ; 
generally covered with a profuse 
cold sweat, or with a clammy 
moisture. In Europeans it often 
partially assumes a livid hue ; the 
whole surface appears collapsed, 
the lips become blue, the nails 
presenta similar tint, and the skin 
of the feet and hands becomes 
much corrugated, and exhibits a 
sodden appearance. In this state 
| the skin is insensible even to the 
| action of chemical agents, yet the 
| patient generally complains of 
oppressive heat on the surface, 
and wishes to throw off the bed- 
clothes. The eyes sink in their 
orbits, which are surrounded by a 
livid circle; the .cornea becomes 
flaccid, the conjunctivais frequent- 
ly suffused with blood, the fea- 
tures of the face collapse, and the 
whole countenance assumes a 
cadaverous aspect, strikingly cha- 
racteristic of the disease. There 
is almost always urgent thirst, 
and desire for cold drinks, al- 
_though the mouth be not usually 
| parched. The tongue is moist, 
whitish and cold. A distressing 








cough sometimes came on, and | sense of pain, and of burning heat 
proved very troublesome ; the re- | at the epigastrium, are common. 
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spiration becoming more deranged, 
the patient died a few hours after- 
wards, without any sign of re-ac- 
tion having appeared.’ Mr. Cor- 
mick supplies the principal defect 
of which Dr. Keir has been guilty 
in this description, by saying, 
‘ that there is not a vomiting and 
purging of bile, as its name would 
imply, but of a whitish matter, 
without taste or smell, and re- 
sembling water in which rice had 
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Little or no urine is secreted. The 
voice becomes. feeble, hollow, and 
unnatural. The respiration is 
oppressed, generally slow, and the 
breath is deficient in heat. 

‘ During the progres of these 
symptoms, the alimentary canal 
is very obviously affected. After 
the first discharge by vomiting 
and purging, however severe these 
symptoms may be, the matter 
evacuated is always watery ; and 














been boiled.’ in a great proportion of cases it 
is colourless, inodorous, and often homogenous. In some it is tur- 
bid, resembling muddy water ; in others it is of a yellowish or green- 
ish hue. A very common appearance is that which has been em- 
phatically called the ‘‘ congee stools,” an appearance produced by 
numerous mucous flakes float in the watery or serous part of the evacu- 
ations. The discharges from the stomach, and those from the bowels, 
do not appear to differ, except the former being mixed with the ingesta. 
Neither the vomiting nor the purging are symptoms of long continu- 
ance. They are either obviated by art, or the body becomes unable to 
perform these violent actions, and they together with the spasms, 
generally disappear a considerable time before death. If blood be 
drawn, it is always dark, very thick, ropy, and generally of slow and 
difficult effusion. Towards the close of the attack, jactitation comes 
on, with evident internal anxiety and distress ; and death takes place 
often in ten or twelve, generally within eighteen or twenty hours from 
the commencement of the attack.’ 


Both Mr. Scott and Dr. Keir have omitted to state , that the 
mind, throughout the entire course of the disease, remains unaf- 
fected. This isa most interesting and remarkable symptom, 
and must enhance, to a degree, which perhaps the infected alone 
can estimate, their amount of suffering. How the mental func- 
tions can stand unshaken by the general shock, when the 
intense disturbance of the nervous system is manifested by the 
frequency and violence of the spasms, it is very difficult to 
explain. Its cause is, no doubt, to be found in the system of 
nerves which is more immediately affected ; but, as this ques- 
tion would involve a ‘physiological discussion, which many 
of our readers might find abstruse and unintelligible, it may 
be sufficient to confine ourselves to a simple statement of the 
fact. 

As far, therefore, as similarity of symptoms can establish 
their identity, Mr. Scott’s and Dr. Kier’s description must place 
it beyond suspicion, that the Cholera, which now devastates the 
North of Europe, is substantially the same disease with the East- 
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ern Cholera, which appeared at Calcutta in 1817 ; and the same 
fact is established by their corresponding mortality, by the same- 
ness of their post mortem appearances, and by the medicines, 
found most efficacious in the one affection, proving equally suc- 
cessful in the management of the other. According he Maosen de 
Jonnés, one tenth of the whole population of Hindostan were 
attacked ; and one-sixth of those who were attacked, perished. 
In Arabia, one-third of the inhabitants of towns died. In 
China its mortality seems to have been much greater, partly in 
consequence of the great density of the population, and partly 
because the Chinese declined, from religious motives, to employ 
any preventive measures. In Persia it killed about one-sixth 
of the inhabitants of Bender-Abassi, Shiraz, and Yerd. In 
Mesopotamia, no fewer than from one-fourth to one-third perish- 
ed. In Bassorah and Bagdad, which are situated on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and, therefore, surrounded by alluvial soil, and 
humid atmosphere, the mortality was frightful At Erivan and 
Tauris one-fifth of the inhabitants were destroyed ; but in more 
healthy and elevated parts of Armenia, as at Erzeroum and Kars, 
the disease was less (ital. In no country have its ravages been 
more varied and less uniform, than in Syria. In some places one- 
half of the population sunk under the disease, while in others, as 
in Tripoli, only one perished out of every 3,000. It would not 
appear that the local differences of the parts it visited were suffi- 
cient to account for this inequality of action ; but it will be here- 
after seen, that no disease, with which we are yet acquainted, 
betrays such caprice and partiality in its movements, as spas- 
modic Cholera. It is estimated that its average mortality in 
Syria amounted to about one-tenth of the population. Dur- 
ing the irruption of Cholera, in 1800, into Russia, there was a 
most marked difference in its virulency among the northern and 
southern provinces. Thus, at Tiflis three-fourths of the sick, 
at Astracan two-thirds, and in the province of the Caucasus, 
out of 16,000 attacked by the disease, 10,000 perished ; while 
at Orenburg only one-fifth, at Twer one-third, and at Moscow 
one-half of the infected died. Our reports from Poland are not 
yet sufficiently precise to enable us to state the exact proportion 
between either the population and the infected, or the infected 
and those who die; but it is certain that the mortality has been 
very great. At Zitomir the number of deaths almost equalled 
that of the sick; in Berdicheff, during fifteen days, 201 were 
taken ill, and of these 133 perished ; at Kamenetz, on the fron- 
tiers of Moldavia, 589 died out of 1,288; and at Warsaw, out of 
2,580 patients who occupied the hospitals on the 5th May, 
1,110 had died, and 1,278 still continued under treatment. In 
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Austria, Cholera has been equally fatal. During five days, 357 
died at Lemberg, and 1,135 at Brody.* When it first appeared 
in Riga, two-thirds of the infected were destroyed ; but the 
disease gradually moderated in violence ; and it is now both in 
Dantzic and Riga, almost, if not altogether, extinct. 

From these facts it is evident that this disease has been at 
least equally malignant in Arabia, Persia, and the north of 
Europe, as in India, and that, therefore, as far as identity of 
character can be shewn by similarity of action to correspondence 
of effect, its nature has remained unaltered in these different 
countries. As another opportunity will offer of stating the 
proof, which is to be drawn in favour of the same fact from the 
same remedial plan being found equally well adapted for the 
cure of the Eastern and European forms, we shall now merely 
observe, in the last place, that inspection of the body after death 
discovers precisely the same products of disease. The blood is 
equally black, whether in the arteries or the veins ; the vessels 
of the brain and its membranes are in general unusually full of 
blood ; the lungs and heart are also gorged ; in some cases the 
internal surface of the stomach and intestines is vascular and 
inflamed, but very frequently these organs present little, if any, 
appearance of disease. The stomach generally contains more 
or less of that peculiar fluid which is rejected during vomiting, 
and not unfrequently both the small and large intestines are some- 
what contracted. The liver is generally gorged with dark 
coloured blood ; the gall bladder filled with tenacious bile, and 
the gall ducts occasionally contracted, but more frequently 
natural. The external surface is unusually dark-coloured, 
the skin is rugous, and the features are frightfully collapsed. 
A most unusual phenomenon has been occasionally discovered 
after death, both in the Indian and European Cholera, which 
probably bespeaks their identity with as much emphasis as any 
of the facts yetstated. It has been, in a few instances, noticed, 
that the spasms have suddenly recurred several hours after the 
apparent extinction of life, and have convulsed the body for 





* In Hungary its ravages have not been exceeded in any country, 
which it has yet visited. In the district of Brisod, out of nearly 6,000 
sick, not one recovered; and it has been equally fatal in Comonu and 
Debreczyn. In this couutry, as well as in some parts both of Russia and 
Poland, the extravagant fancy has been entertained by the populace, that 
the faculty had conspired in poisoning the infected ; in consequence of 
which a very general aversion exists against all protective, as well as 
curative interference. At Berlin, out of the seventeen who were first 
attacked, thirteen perished; and up to the 10th of September, 137 had 
been infected, of whom ninety-three died, and thirty-nine remained under 
treatment. 
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many minutes. In one instance, recorded by Dr. Sokalov, he 
observes, that “ twenty minutes after his last breath, and when 
the corpse had been already washed and dressed, it was affected 
all at once with frightful movements. Convulsive motions took 
place in the hands and feet, like those excited by galvanism, 
commencing first in a few muscular fibres, especially in the 
neck and thighs, extending in a vermicular manner, and sud- 
denly producing bending of the head, and agitation and eleva- 
tion of the feet. These spasms continued with intervals for ten 
minutes, becoming in the end faint and rare. The same pheno- 
mena, though in a less remarkable degree, were observed on 
another occasion, but so long as six or seven hours after the 
termination of the symptoms of the disease.” In such cases 
the principle of vitality cannot be entirely extinguished; and, 
as death always occurs suddenly in spasmodic cholera, such 
facts are sufficient to teach us the propriety of allowing a con- 
siderable interval to elapse before those who perish by this 
disease are consigned to the tomb. 

Some Turks, who were in Moscow a few days before the 
Cholera reached that town, predicted its approach by seeing 
swarms of small insects, which it would appear have been 
frequently its precursors, and have, therefore, been called 
. plage flies.” Dr. Smith observes, that some of those, who 
are to be attacked, may be seen with a peculiarly dark ring 
round theireyes ; and others state, that the features evidently 
collapse, and the expression gets anxious even for days 
before they sicken. At Orenburgh, according to Dr. Onufriew, 
dyspeptic symptoms generally preceded its attack; so that 
during its prevalence in that town, there was scarcely an inha- 
bitant who had not some symptom of disordered digestion. 
Females are less exposed to it than males, and children than 
adults. In our armies in India, the camp followers were 
generally the first attacked, then the native troops, next the 
common European soldiers, then the officers, and last of all the 
civilians. For sometime it was contended that the lower orders 
were principally, if not alone, its victims; but it exclusively 
confines itself to no order of society, although it has preyed 
with peculiar severity upon the poor and filthy. Sir Thomas 
Munro was destroyed by it in India; in Persia, one of the Princes 
royal, and Mr. Rich, the British Consul, were among its 
victims; in Russia, according to General Count Toll, Diebitsch 
yielded to its power. In all cases, unwholesome or insufli- 
cient diet, unseasonable or immoderate exercise, imperfect 
cloathing, and damp, low, ill-ventilated dwellings, have strongly 
favoured its propagation. Its second attack upon the same 
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population is said to be less severe than the first; and if we 
except a few doubtful cases, there is no reason to believe that 
it ever invades the same constitution twice. It seems equally 
well fitted for every country and clime. Russia was perhaps 
the very last place which one would have anticipated it was 
likely to visit; yet even there, when the rivers were bridged 
with ice, and the whole empire was covered with snow, mo 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood 30 degrees below zero, it slew 
with as fatal a stroke, if it did not spread with as great velocity, 
as when on the banks of the Jumna or the shores of the 
Persian gulph. The high and fertile plains of Nepaul were 
ravaged by it as extensively as the miasmal meadows of Meso- 
potamia; the chalky scalp of the Caucasus was as much with- 
in its influence as the pagodas of the Hindoos, or the palaces 
of the Persians. 

From this ubiquity of constitution, some have traced the 
origin of spasmodic cholera to a distempered condition of the 
atmosphere, Theinhabitantsof Syria, who are partial to this view, 
denominate the poison which they suppose to be diffused in the 
atmosphere, E/ Haoua, or pestilential air, and they compare it 
to Sam or Samiel, the wind of the desert, which is regarded as 
so destructive to life. Mr. Orton and Dr. Joechnichen enter- 
tain a similar opinion, more philosophically expressed. Accord- 
ing to these gentlemen, the atmosphere is either in a positive 
or negative state of electricity, and they readily find in this 
unnatural condition, a cause not only for the general extent of 
this disease, but a solution of the problem of its movements, 
the insidiousness of its attack, and the rapid fatality of its 
course. But, however in theory all these points may be 
thus settled, in reality there is not the slightest ground for 
taxing the atmosphere with being the birth-place of this 
disease. If the germ of spasmodic cholera were carried in the 
air, the disease should be found to travel under barometrical 
laws. It should be propagated in the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds; quick as its movements have been, it should 
travel with a hundred times its ordinary velocity ; it should 
sweep equally and alike, with its besom of destruction, all the 
countries and cities over which it blows; and no means, in- 
capable of exerting any influence upon the movements of the 
air, should be found sufficient to control its progress. But in 
none of all these points does this theory hold true. In place 
of travelling in the direction of the winds, it frequently braves 
the very boldest monsoon in the Indian sea, and perseveres in 
its own peculiar track along countries in the torrid zone, 
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where the winds are regular and uniform. According to Cap- 
tain Sykes, it travelled from Jaulnah to Punderpoor against a 
permanent South-west wind; and in place of following the 
currents of the atmosphere, its course is ever found along the 
public roads, the banks of navigable rivers, and the usual 
haunted highways of human intercourse. In the second 
place, instead of moving with the velocity of the wind, it 
occupied an entire year in traversing the Peninsula of India, 
three years to pass from Bombay to the Persian gulph, and 
three years more to reach the shores of the Mediterranean sea. 
Moreau de Jonnés has shown, by a very minute calculation, 
that its average rate of travelling has been from twenty-five to 
thirty miles a day, which is much more near a man’s rate of 
progress than that of the wind. Thirdly, its partialities are 
most remarkable. ‘The disease would sometimes take a com- 
plete circle,” says the Medical Board of Bombay, “round a 
village, and leaving it untouched, pass on as if it were wholly 
to depart from the district. Then after a lapse of weeks, or 
even months, it would suddenly return, and scarcely reappearing 
in the parts which had already undergone its ravages, would 
nearly depopulate the spot that had so lately congratulated 
itself on its escape.” Mr. Annesley also observes, that “in the 
very centre of extensive districts ravaged by epidemic cholera, 
there are certain narrow stripes or patches of country, into 
which the disease has never penetrated, though all around was 
one scene of desolation ;” and then he adds, that “ this limita- 
tion of the disease to places where there existed no natural 
obstacles to its extension militates most conclusively against 
any idea as to its being a contagious disease, and seems to 
point to the existence of some difference inthe quality of the 
atmosphere.” But this fact cannot be allowed to settle the 
question ; for if the spread of cholera depend on the movements 
of the air, nothing can appear more unaccountable than such 
partialities. As the cause is, perhaps, the most universal 
that exists, its effects should be proportional to its extent. 
The extreme capriciousness of the disease—the fancifulcharacter 
of its ambulatory movements—are among the remarkable of the 
phenomena that accompany it; for it will be found in the sequel, 
that the walls of a town, or the enclosures of a palace, were 
often sufficient to arrest its progress, it was seen to ascend the 
most inaccessible steeps, and mountains whose peaks o’ertopped 
the region of atmospheric currents. 

It is no doubt true, that either a hot or a humid atmosphere 
has been shewn to be highly favourable to the propagation of 
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spasmodic cholera ; and it was for some time believed that a suffi- 
cient degree of cold and draught was capable of wholly extinguish- 
ing its malignant energies. But its appearance at Moscow in the 
very dead of winter disproves the one supposition; and its ravages 
in the thirsty deserts of Arabia, and the calcareous ridges of 
the Caucasus, repudiate the other. According to Mr. Annesley, 
the average height of the thermometer in India, from 1810 to 
1815, was 83° 8’, while from 1815 to 1820 it was only 82° 6’. 
So that in place of the heat having been greater at the period 
of the Cholera’s commencement, it was less; and in after stages 
of its future course, the fall of the thermometer 30 degrees 
below the freezing point, proved incapable of arresting its 
progress. But if either a hot or a humid, a plus or minus 
electrical atmosphere, be the active agent in generating this 
pestilence, it is strange that our armies have traversed the 
Indian Delta during all seasons and temperatures ; yet until 
this scourge entered Lord Hastings’s camp, it was almost, if not 
wholly unknown in its present form. The temperature of India 
was as high, and its atmosphere was as humid a hundred years 
ago, as they are at the present moment. There was as much 
sun and as much moisture then as there are now; yet both the 
natives and the Europeans could travel the whole Peninsula, 
from Bombay to Ganjam, and from Travancore to Delhi, with 
the most perfect impunity. Now, however, circumstances 
have wholly altered. Some towns and districts are seldom free 
from the disorder. It sweeps the entire country with as steady 
regularity as spring succeeds to winter, or harvest follows the 
summer season. It neither obeys the movements of the wind, 
nor confines its partiality to the dank regions of the air; but 
in opposition to wind and water, it pursues its own wayward 
and mysterious track, sowing death and desolation among the 
districts which it treads. 

Others, therefore, convinced of the inaptitude of this view to 
account for all the phenomena in the history of this disease, 
have left the regions of the air, and penetrated the bowels of 
the earth, in quest of a happier hypothesis. Dr. Johnson says, 
“that no hypothesis, if such it be, is half so plausible as the 
terrestrial origin of epidemic influence, however that influence 
may be subsequently transported about, or modified by atmo- 
spheric constitutions ;” while Mr. Annesley, afraid even to trust 
a conjecture so cautiously expressed, deemed it more prudent 
to incorporate it with the preceding theory of atmospheric 
influence ; fancying that, between the demon which rides the 
storm, and the pestilence which is originated by the earth, there 
will be less difficulty in solving all the problems connected 
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with Cholera. In his opinion, this disease is “ essentially an 
affection of the nervous system,” and he ‘“ considers the dimi- 
nution of the nervous power to be the proximate effect of the 
efficient cause of the disease; that cause being the electrical 
condition of the air, arising from, or accompanied by, terrestrial 
exhalations of a kind unfavourable to animal life.” 

The advocates of this view are neither inconsiderable in 
number, nor unprepared with evidence. Calcutta, in India, and 
in Russia, Moscow have been the strong-holds of this sect ; ‘and 
it has found numerous partizans in all the countries where the 
disease has been yet manifested. They appeal for proof to the 
partiality of the disease for the banks of rivers, and the neigh- 
bourhood of marshes ;—to its peculiar hostility towards the 
poor, the filthy, the naked, and the diseased ;—to its inveteracy 
in damp, low, and ill-ventilated localities ;—to its wayward par- 
tialities in the course it travels ;—to its violence during the 
heat of summer, when evaporation is most active ;—to its de- 
cline in the close of autumn, when the temperature begins to 
fall ;—to its extinguishment during winter, by the intensity of 
the cold; and to its re-appearance on the return of spring, 
when vegetable decomposition again begins to contaminate the 
air with noxious vapours. They contend, that it makes its ap- 
pearance suddenly and contemporaneously in districts of the 
same country, similarly circumstanced as to soil and season ;— 
that its violence is in proportion to the salubrious or unwhole- 
some character of the place it enters ;—that it can not only be 
diluted in intensity, by lessening the exciting cause, but wholly 
banished from any locality, if by proper modes of purification 
the earth can be prevented from pouring forth her poisonous 
influence ;—that it seldom, if ever, appears in districts where 
some source of morbid miasmata cannot be detected ;—and that 
there is no unequivocal and decided instance of its ever having 
travelled from one neighbourhood to another, through the me- 
dium of human intercourse. When Cholera prevailed at Tripoli, 
which is a very clean and well-ventilated town, thirty-one only 
were taken ill out of a population exceeding 15,000 ; of these only 
five died, and the disease tarried but a few days; while at An- 
tioch and Gesra, which are low and hadly aired, it continued for 
a month, and committed frightful ravages. It is argued, that 
in Hindostan, where the population is much more dense than in 
the north of Europe, where less attention is paid to cleanliness 
and comfort, aud where every physical and moral circumstance 
is favourable to the progress of epidemic influence, the numbers 
who were invaded by this pestilence were much superior to 
those whom it brought within its influence, either in eleis or 
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Poland ; and, not only so, but that the farther north the disease 
extended, the fewer were its victims. Thus, in Hindostan, out 
of 10,000 European military, 3,000 were attacked by Cholera in 
the period of five years, and about 700, or from one-fourth to 
one-fifth died ; and among 71,000 of native military, during the 
same period, 15,830 were attacked, and almost one-fourth 
perished ; whereas, in Russia, not more than one-twentieth of 
the population of the infected provinces suffered. They assert, 
that the progress of this disease from one country to another, 
is more rapid than that of any known contagion ; that in less 
than one year it traversed India; in less than two years it 
spread from the Persian Gulph, over a line of 400 leagues in 
length, to the shores of the Mediterranean; and that in six 
months it passed from the Caspian provinces, over the Cauca- 
sus, to the governments of Twer and Jaraslaw, a distance of 700 
leagues from the point of its departure. 

These, and other general arguments, unnecessary to specify, 
are urged in behalf of the terrestrial origin of Spasmodic Cholera ; 
and it will probably be admitted, that they are sufficiently strong 
to connect the history of this complaint to, at least, a certain 
extent, with pestilential influence emanating from the earth; but 
it has been questioned by many, and on grounds of no trifling 
weight, how far they who exclusively restrict their etiology to 
this single agent, are enabled to refer to that cause all the habi- 
tudes and movements, marches and countermarches, of this 
disease. These contend, that, if Cholera exclusively originated 
in pestiferous miasmata, it should be found only where such a 
poison is acknowledged to exist; whereas, say they, it has 
traversed countries, cities, and villages, which are geographically 
incompatible with the generation of such an influence to a 
degree sufficient to produce the effects ascribed to it. While 
it nestled among the jungly morasses of the Ganges, the Indus 
and the Jumna, the Malarian might have rested secure in the 
sufficiency of his single view ; but when it is found where there 
is neither materiel for decomposition, nor a decomposing agent, 
neither vegetable nor water, ordinary heat nor ordinary evapo- 
ration, marsh miasmata, argued the contagionists, cannot be 
taxed as the universal and exclusive cause of Cholera. The arid 
sands of Arabia, the rocky ridges of the Caucasus, the nitrous 
steppes of Tartary, and the frozen summit of Mount Ararat, can- 
not be esteemed the birth-place of miasmal vapours. But ad- 
mitting, say they, that the steppes of Tartary are not in this 
respect a whit more healthy than the banks of the Hoogly, what 
has hitherto prevented this noxious offspring of heat and moisture 
from working its specific effects upon the population — its 
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reach? Were terrestrial effluvia the solitary cause of Cholera, 
they contend, that it should have existed since time immemo- 
rial in India, in China, Ethiopia, Japan, and, in short, every 
country in which this agent exists; it should not attack town 
after town, and country after country, in tedious succession, 
but it should simultaneously appear in all the localities of its 
exciting cause; its partialities should be decided by the cha- 
racter of the soil and of the season, and not by the extent of 
population and the degree of thoroughfare. The neighbourhood 
of lakes and of marshes, of shady woods and succulent downs, 
should form the theatre of its operation, and not the centre of 
camps, the rear of armies, the heart of cities, and the haunts 
of merchandize. It has been said to delight in the banks of 
rivers and the borders of seas, and this marine habit has been 
urged as a proof of its terraqueous origin ; but they contend that, 
by referring to the map of its travels, it will be seen that the 
only rivers which it frequents are such as form the grand chan- 
nels of communication between different cities and countries, 
and that its selection of such portions of these rivers as it 
more especially infests, is not guided by their unwholesome 
nature, but by the degree of thoroughfare to which they are 
subject. It is argued, that the doctrine of malarian influence 
leaves unexplained the numberless examples of coincidence 
between the arrival of the diseased amid a healthy population, 
and the subsequent appearance of the disease among such as 
had been previously exempt; as well as the escape of those 
who take the necessary precautions against its inroads, com- 
pared with the havoc it commits among the Hindoos and the 
Chinese, who regard all preventive measures as an impious in- 
terference with the destinies of the world. 

For these and similar reasons, it is contended, that cholera 
is a contagious as well as an epidemic disease; and some of 
the facts which have been adduced in support of this position 
it will be necessary to lay before our readers, that they may 
be enabled to form an opinion for themselves how far there 
is reason for upholding such a doctrine. Mr. Duncan states, 
that while the 34th regiment were on their route from Bellore 
to Bangalore, Cholera appeared among them, and every interme- 
diate town, through which they passed, betrayed symptoms of 
infection soon after their departure. According to Mr. Scott, 
a corps of troops, which had remained in good health during the 
siege of Chanda in spite of great fatigue, became ill on passing 
through Nagpore, which was diseased. Another detachment, 
which had quitted Nagpore, and which had lost several men 
upon its march, arrived at Jaulnah in the end of June, and the 
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Cholera appeared in Jaulnah on the 3rd of July; a third 
detachment arrived in good health on the 4th of July, but left 
the town next day, and before they reached Hadrabad the dis- 
ease broke out among them. A company of English travellers, 
attended by a suite of 1,000 people, entered Jaulnah on the 
same day with the last detachment, and remained in it until 
the 6th in apparently good health. Before, however, they 
reached Aurungabad, Cholera appeared, and it spread through 
Aurungabad shortly after their arrival. In 1818, a corps of 
troops, in excellent health, passed through Delhi while it was 
diseased. They became ill, but prosecuted their journey, and 
were afterwards joined by another detachment in good health, 
who were attacked soon after they joined the infected regiment. 
During November, of the same year, while a healthy detach- 
ment were passing the Jumnah, they became ill. Without using 
any precaution, they entered the camp at Terautin this dis- 
eased state, and the entire camp were implicated. In 18]9, a 
diseased regiment arrived at Trichonopoly which was perfectly 
healthy. The town soon became ill, the garrison were affected, 
and the disease spread intothe neighbourhood. ‘The 15th regi- 
ment of native infantry, while labouring under the disease, was 
ordered for Gooty, and all the towns it traversed at that time, 
although in perfect health, were infected. ‘“‘ We were detained,” 
says a writer in Annesley, “a fortnight in camp, between the 
Mount and Poonamalee, not being able to pay the detachment. 
During that time, as might be expected, almost all the men 
were drunk regularly every day, and we were prepared, by such 
excesses, to suffer from any disease. We have, however, been 
particularly fortunate till our arrival at this station, not having 
lost a man, or having had one seriously ill, though we had been 
under canvass above five weeks. We feil in with a battalion of 
native infantry who were suffering from Cholera. The next day 
six Europeans were attacked, the number increased daily, and 
most of the first cases proved fatal.” “It was the troop of 
Count Pahlen,”’ says the Polish Circular, ‘‘ which brought the 
Cholera into Poland, and each contact with any body of the 
enemy is dangerous.” 

According to Mr. Coates, Cholera appeared at Punderpoor, at 
the period of the great Jatra. The infected were knocked down 
as by lightning ; 3,000 died in a few days, and the disease was 
carried into all parts of the surrounding country by the pilgrims 
returning to their homes. The King of Siam, finding his king~ 
dom threatened by the disease in 1820, called his people toge- 
ther to the borders of the sea, for a religious solemnity. Seven 
thousand perished on the spot, and when the assembly broke 
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up, the Cholera was carried into the surrounding provinces. In 
1825, the feast of Mahourroum was held at Benares; 6,000 
perished at the time; the roads, as well as the Ganges, were 
covered with the dead; the inhabitants of Benares forsook their 
houses, and almost the entire province of Bengal became in- 
volved. And what is accomplished by large masses of infected 
people, it is argued, has been with equal certainty effected by indi- 
viduals. Dr. Taylor asserts, that the disease was first brought 
to Bombay by a man who came from the Deccan, and passed 
through Panwell which was then infected. Dr. Jukes, says, 
that it was taken into the island of Salsette, in 1818, by 
a detachment of troops who were sent there with an in- 
fected prisoner from Panwell. In the official report of St. 
Petersburg it is asserted, that the disease entered Moscow 
through a student who came from Saratoff, where the Cholera 
raged. It has, indeed, been objected, that the first four 
cases which occurred in Moscow were closely inquired into, 
and it was found that neither they had themselves been in an 
infected place, nor had they held communication with those who 
were. Dr. Walker, however, one of the commissioners whom 
our Government have sent out to Russia, reports, that this in- 
vestigation was not made by medical men, but by the police, 
and that one of these four cases had come from Simbirsk, at 
that period labouring under the disease, only a few days before 
he took ill. The report of the medical board of Calcutta states, 
that a sepoy died with Cholera in lord Hastings’s camp at 
Gourrockpore. Five of his comrades, who betrayed no symp- 
toms of the disease, were employed to bury him. All were 
attacked during the following night, and all died. A Cossack, 
stationed at one of the military dépots upon the banks of the 
Don, was sent to Douborska, on the Volga, and he brought back 
from thence the disease to Katschalinskayer, from which it 
travelled down the river Don to the Sea of Asof, into the Cri- 
mea. Mr. Duncan observes, that a native soldier, travelling 
from Bangalore to Nundidoog, passed through the camp of the 
34th while it was infected; was attacked, took ill, and died 
after his arrival at Nundidoog. Dr. Meunier states, that at 
Bagdad, although a third of the inhabitants were attacked, none 
seemed to be affected, but such as approached the sick ; and 
Dr. Reimann asserts, that ** we have not a single instance of a 
town or of a village which, without communication with houses 
or persons affected, has contracted the disorder.’’ Dr. Burrell 
states, that there were thirty attendants in the hospital at Seroor, 
and that almost all of them were attacked in the short space of 
six days. 
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* Every one of the native attendants in the Hospital of his 
Majesty’s 65th native Regiment,” says Mr. Craw, “and they 
are thirty in number, have been attacked with the disease.” 

Mr, Scott reports, that, very frequently, the only European 
taken ill was the medical officer. Dr. Walker writes :—‘ One 
gentleman, who was the inspector of the hospital at Moscow, 
of which I have a copy of the printed statement as above men- 
tioned, was at first a non-contagionist ; but found himself forced 
to adopt the opposite opinion, because so many of the attendants 
at the hospital under his superintendence were attacked with 
the disease,” 


‘From June 1826 to June 1826,’ says Dr. Kennedy, ‘ that is during 
the last twelve months, two surgeons, and two assistant-surgeons, have 
died of cholera, on the Bombay Presidency. By referring to the Bom- 
bay Calendar for 1826, it appears that the grand total of gentlemen on 
the military, marine, and civil branches, including the officers of a 
regiment of Dragoons, and four regiments of infantry, of his Majesty’s 
establishment, amount altogether to 1,543; of these 116, only, are 
medical officers ; that is to say, a fraction less than one-fourteenth : 
but so far from fifty-two casualties from Cholera having taken place 
in the other branches of the service during these twelve months, I do 
not think that number to have occurred during the whole period of the 
disease being epidemic, now eight years.” 


Dr. Labrousse informs us, that the prisoners in the jail of St. 
Denis, who were employed in the removal of the sick and dead 
bodies, all died in the discharge of this office ; that at the laza- 
retto, two hospital servants alone escaped the contagion, and 
that in the hospital the Cholera patients communicated the dis- 
ease to the servants and other patients. And, finally, Drs. 
Russell and Barry, our medical commissioners at St. Peters- 
burg, report, “ that the number of medical men and hospital 
attendants attacked with Cholera during the present epidemic, 
in proportion to the whole employed, and to the other classes of 
society, has been beyond all comparison greater here than in 
India, under similar circumstances. ‘Twenty-five medical men 
have been already seized, and nine have died out of two hundred 
and sixty-four. Four others have died at Cronstadt, out of a 
very small number residing in that fortress at the time the dis- 
ease broke out there. Six attendants have been taken ill at a 
small temporary hospital behind the Aboucoff, since we wrote 
Jast. It is certain, however,” they add, “ that in some Cholera 
hospitals, favourably circumstanced as to size, ventilation, and 
space, very few of the attendants have suffered.” 

According to the Asiatic Journal, the Island of Sumatra was 
infected in 1819 by the trade which is carried on between 
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Achem and Malacca across the intervening strait. In the same 
way Cholera would appear to have reached Penang and Singa- 
pore during the October of the same year. The Medical Board 
of Ceylon reports, that soon after the disease, in its course 
along the Coromandel coast in 1819, had reached Palamcottah, 
it made its appearance in Jaffua, in Ceylon, from which it was 
propagated through the whole island. The province of Jaffua 
faces Palamcottah, and holds with it constant intercourse. 
During winter, the disease, as usual, disappeared, but in 
August, 1820, the Leander called at Trinquemalee, from Pondi- 
cherry, and landed several of her crew, who were labouring 
under Cholera. The consequence was, according to the official 
Gazette of Madras, that Trinquemalee became immediately 
afterwards infected, and the island was scourged by a second 
pestilence. According to the official gazette of the Mauritius, 
the Topaz frigate, bound from Calcutta, called and anchored at 
the Mauritius on the 29th October, 1819. At this time it is as- 
serted (but we are bound to say the statement is strongly con- 
tested) that the island was perfectly healthy ; but seventeen of the 
ship’s company had been taken ill on the passage, five had died, 
and the day after the captain threw anchor in Port Louis, he sent 
thirty of his invalids to the hospital of the 56th regiment, which 
was stationed on the island. On the 29th of November, the first 
fatal case occurred in that hospital; the disease spread rapidly 
through the town of Port Louis, and into the principal out- 
posts and towns throughout the island. M. Combleholme 
estimates the mortality at 20,000. The Isle of Bourbon, finding 
that its neighbour the Mauritius had taken ill, established the 
most rigid system of quarantine. ‘Two months elapsed without 
any appearance of the disease ; but at the end of this period, a 
slave-vessel stole privately into the port of St. Denis, where 
the Cholera immediately appeared, and eight of the slaves were 
its first victims. This boat had left the Mauritius on the 7th 
of January; and on the 14th of the same month, Cholera was 
seen for the first time in the town of St. Denis. The governor, 
notwithstanding, persevered in his protective plan ; and, although 
it had proved unsuccessful in wholly exempting the island, 
it is stated to have limited the influence of the disease to the 
district which was first infected. Only 256 were taken ill, and 
out of these no fewer than 178 died. Moreau de Jonnés asserts, 
that the Cholera was brought to Muscat, in Arabia, by the Eng- 
lish East-Indiamen; and Dr. Salinas reports, that it was a 
vessel bound from India, which, in 1821, carried this plague 
into the port of Bassorah, from which it spread from town to 
town, even to the coast of Syria. Almost every authority, 
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which we possess upon the point, declares that Cholera reached 
Astracan by a brig which came from Baku, on the western 
shore of the Caspian sea. Baku was unhealthy when the brig 
sailed ; she lost eight of her crew upon the voyage, and Cholera 
first appeared in Astracan a day or two after her arrival in the 
Lazaretto to which the sick of the vessel had been brought. 
The following extract from the pen of Dr. Solomov is rather 
long, but it bears so strongly on the present subject, that we 
cannot refrain from laying it before our readers. Dr. Solomov is a 
staff-physician, settled in Astracan ; his statements, like all other 
statements, must be taken as colored necessarily by his opinions. 
“ After the 27th July, it attacked the suburbs, then the nearest 
villages, and then gradually extended over the whole govern- 
ment.—After the 29th, it proceeded through the Cossac 
stations, and the town of Enotaevsk on the highway to Moscow, 
up the stream of the Volga; its extension in this direction evi- 
dently accompanying the fugitives from the places successively 
attacked. In the town of Enotaevsk it spread with the 
arrival of a sick boor; on the 29th, a barge arrived at Tcherno- 
jar, 150 miles up the Volga, with several rowers on board, who 
were ill of Cholera. On the 8th of August, the disease began to 
prevail among the inhabitants, then passed across the river among 
the neighbouring Kirghis, as well as upwards to the villages of 
Solodnikovsko and Vaisovka ; in one of which, the first attacked 
was a military prisoner, who had been exposed to the disease. On 
the 25th of July, the epidemic also began in Krasnojar, situated 
on the northern mouth of the Volga, twenty miles from Astra- 
can; and it first seized a private of invalids, and a girl of 
thirteen years of age, who had both recently come from that 
capital.— While the disease prevailed in Astracan, some fisher- 
men were there from Makovsky and Schitinsky, two places on 
the shore of the Caspian, where the Volga opens into it. These 
men, terrified at the progress of the epidemic, hastened home 
to place themselves, as they imagined, in security. But they 
had already imbibed the poison; some fell sick on the way, 
others after arriving at their homes; and the disease soon 
spread throughout the community to which they belonged.” 
Thousands of those, who were employed in navigating the 
Volga made their escape from-Astracan as soon as the disease 
broke forth ; in little more than a month it had ascended as high 
as Nijni-Novogorod, and in all the intermediate districts, which 
it visited, its first victims were either navigators of the Volga, 
or individuals come from places where it had already raged. 

When the disease visited Manilla, in 1820, the captains of the 
vessels whichlay in the harbourforbade them all intercourse with 
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the town ; and in this way, it would appear, did they all escape. 
When the Mauritius became affected in 1819, M. Chamaret de 
Chozal shut up all his family, cut off all communication with 
the diseased, and thus remained exempt from its influence. 
M. Guys, the French consul, closed up his household in a simi- 
lar way within his garden at Tripoli; all the Europeans who 
were in the town followed his example, and none of them were 
attacked. M. Keraudren observes, “ that in 1822, M. de 
Lesseps, the French consul at Aleppo, took refuge, with all 
who chose to accompany him, in a garden, at a small distance 
from the town, which was surrounded by a wall anda wide 
trench, and had only two doors by which it could be entered. 
His little colony amounted to, at least, 200 individuals ; every 
thing which was admitted to them from without underwent 
quarantine, and not a single case of disease occurred ; while in 
eighteen days 4,000 perished in the town.” Dr. Loder states, 
* that the authorities at Sarepta interdicted all intercourse with 
Astracan and Nijni-Novogorod, while they were infected, and 
Sarepta was preserved.” It is narrated by Dr. Solomov, “ that 
many gardens in the neighbourhood of Astracan remained unaf- 
fected, by discontinuing communication with the diseased ; and 
that many villages in the Lordships of Smirnov, Beketov, and 
prince Dolgoruki escaped by the same precaution. A little set 
of villages at Caramala - Gubeewa threw a similar cordon 
sanitaire around their habitations, and escaped, while the dis- 
ease was prowling throughout the neighbourhood. The school 
of military cadets at Moscow was saved, by cutting them off 
from all correspondence with the citizens; several German 
colonies in the government of Saratof, and a Moravian colony 
on the banks of the Volga were similarly preserved. 

Such are the principal facts upon which the contagion- 
ists ground the doctrine which they advocate; and the au- 
thorities, which they advance to add influence to their evidence, 
are entitled to much attention. Drs. Scott and Stuart, the 
weg oe members of the Medical Board at Bombay, say, 
that Cholera appears to them capable of being “ transported 
from place to place, as in cases of ordinary contagion or infec- 
tion ; and also, to possess the power of propagating itself by 
the same means that other contagions do,” ‘The physicians of 
two divisions of the army at Bengal, deem it to be contagious ; 
and from Jamieson’s report it will be seen the Medical Board 
of Calcutta declares, that by the accumulation of men into 
one place it may become contagious. Dr. Kennedy observes, 
“ that, to the best of my judgment, I know no character belong- 
ing to any contagious disease, which Cholera does not appear 
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to me to possess; and that if it be not contagious, | know 
no other disease which I would be inclined to consider so.” 
The Bombay report states, that “ we are enabled to trace the 
disease, as if creeping along from village to village on that 
island (Salsette), precisely in the same way; that is, by the 
arrival of people affected with the disease from places where it 
was known to prevail; and we are assured that there are some 
small villages on that island, which, from want of this sort of 
communication, or from some other cause, have, after a lapse of 
four months, hitherto escaped entirely.” The Medical Board 
of Russia say, that it is “‘ a contagion sui generis, less severe 
perhaps than the plague, and requiring a predisposition to make 
it effective.” The Central Sanitary Commission in France advo- 
cate the same view ; and the Superior Council, which has been 
since erected, have confirmed their judgment. The Persian and 
Turkish governments have acted under the same conviction ; 
all the continental powers, which have seen reason to antici- 
pate its approach, have unanimously advocated the necessity of 
quarantine ; and our own government have thrown the weight 
of their authority into the contagionist’s scale. The four Aus- 
trian physicians, who were sent out to Russia, have reported to 
their government, that it spreads by contagion; Drs. Walker, 
Barry and Russell, whom we have commissioned to the same 
country, send us the same information ; the French commissioners 
are unanimous in the same view ; Drs. Makartienne, Martinengo, 
Meunier, Angelinand Salinas, who have witnessed Cholera indif- 
ferent countries, are contagionists; sir William Crichton and 
Dr. Loder, physicians to Nicholas, are strong advocates of this 
doctrine ; the Russian general, Diebitsch, was so convinced of 
its contagious nature, that when Shezel, his physician, inform- 
ed him of the nature of his disease, he ordered all in his pre- 
sence, with the exception of the medical men, to leave the room ; 
and the Polish general, Skrznecki, is of the same opinion. 
Immediately after the battle of Iguinie, Cholera was seen for 
the first time in the Polish army. The medical officers were 
immediately set to work, and by great exertions succeeded in 
extinguishing it; but the battle of Ostrolenka brought them 
again in contact with the Russians, the disease again appeared, 
and from that fatal victory to the present hour, Poland has had 
more to contend against than either the bloody violence of 
barbarous despots, or the shameful and unpardonable apathy of 
avowed friends. Our ambassador, lord Heytesbury, at the 
Russian court, hesitates not to pronounce this disease conta- 
gious. Nicholas himself evinced his belief in it, by abandoning 
Petersburg, and taking refuge at Peterdoff; and, finally, all 
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the French consuls, Lesseps, Guys, Reynaud and Gamba, are 
grounded in the same faith. 

In this detail of the evidence brought forward by the advo- 
cates of terraqueous miasmata and of contagious influence, we 
have studiously abstained from expressing any opinion upon a 
subject that every one, who reflects upon the facts and 
statements which have been here collated, may be equally 
competent with ourselves to decide upon. The profession, as 
well as the public at large, are sadly divided upon the contagi- 
ousness of Cholera. Even those who have witnessed it in 
different countries, and at all periods, who have traced its pro- 
gress upon the field of its operations, have studied its character 
in different stages and constitutions, and have had the very 
amplest opportunities of drawing truth from the fountain, are 
opposed in sentiment; and, therefore, to whatever side our private 
opinion may be disposed to lean, both the settlement of this 
controversy and the cause of science may be more judiciously 
consulted, by leaving the question, for the present, to the 
unbiassed discretion of the reader’s judgment, Should this 
malignant pestilence ever land upon our shores, and give us 
a personal opportunity of confirming, or of medifying the 
views which we entertain, it will then be our duty to lay the 
result before the public; but if the evidence now before them 
cannot lead to some conclusion, in virtue of its own merits, 
no deduction drawn by us could in any measure fill up the 
deficiency. 

Having thus endeavoured to sketch the history—causes— 
and character—of Spasmodic Cholera, it only remains for us 
to make a few observations upon the means found best cal- 
culated to prevent its approach, and the treatment found most 
effectual in accomplishing its cure. We have seen facts suf- 
ficient to convince us, that however rapid and extended 
the progress of this epidemic has hitherto been, it is by no 
means beyond the control of judicious and active interfe- 
rence. While it swept the Mauritius from one shore to 
the other, it was incarcerated within St. Denis, in the isle of 
Bourbon. These two islands are placed in all respects under 
the same physical and moral circumstances, and no reason can 
be assigned why the disease did not spread to the same extent 
in both, but that in the Mauritius a blind adherence, in the 
first instance, to the doctrine of non-interference permitted it 
to follow unchecked the laws of its own nature, while in the 
neighbouring island the governor was taught wisdom by the 
sad result of this experiment, and used the necessary means 
for limiting it to the spot where it first appeared, The towns 
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of Sarepta and Tripoli are equally striking illustrations of the 
effects of a well-conducted quarantine ; and it is a fact which 
well merits the notice of our government, that in every country, 
city, and town, which Cholera has as yet visited, the extent of 
its ravages has been uniformly in an inverse ratio to the 
general health of the inhabitants, and to the perfection of the 
means employed for its prevention. Those classes of society, 
whose habits, occupations, and rank in life render them most 
obnoxious to pestilential agents, have been beyond all propor- 
tion its most frequent, its earliest, and its easiest victims. In 
India it preyed with peculiar violence upon the natives, who 
are restricted by their religion to a vegetable food, are generally 
employed in all menial offices, and are necessarily exposed to 
more privations than the European population. In Arabia, 
Persia, and Syria, the poor, aged, and debilitated, were always 
the first cut off; andin Russia and Poland but few of the upper 
orders of society have become its victims. 

Little reliance, it would appear, is to be placed in any of the 
disinfectants which have as yet been tried. A chemist at Mos- 
cow, M. de Kartzoff, is said to have preserved a family of thirty 
individuals, even while in close intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, by employing the chlorides of soda and lime; anda 
vessel from Bordeaux is reported to have remained uninfected 
at Calcutta, in the centre of vessels which had been decimated 
by the disease, by keeping her decks sprinkled with a solution 
of these salts. Dr. Albers, the head of the Prussian commis- 
sion, however, speaks in very moderate terms of these chlorides ; 
and sir W. Crichton asserts that fumigation with chlorine had 
been abundantly tried, but without any favourable result. 
These salts can be procured from any of the chemists; and if 
fumigation with chlorine be preferred, it is easily performed, by 
pouring six drachms of oil of vitriol on a mixture of four drachms 
of powdered manganese, and eight drachms of common salt. 
These articles should be placed in a china cup, and the doors of 
the apartment to be fumigated should be kept shut for two hours ; 
after which the fresh air should be freely admitted. In Mos- 
cow fumigation is generally performed with spirit of juniper 
and burnt litter ; but free and frequent ventilation is certainly 
more to be depended on than any or all of these modes of 
purification. 

The stomach and bowels should be preserved in a natural 
state ; extreme or sudden vicissitudes of temperature should 
be religiously shunned; raw fruits, adulterated beer, sour 
wines, and all kinds of indigestible food should be strictly pro- 
hibited. Regular hours are indispensable; the mind should 
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not be suffered to despond; unwholesome localities, such as 
the neighbourhood of low and marshy grounds, close and ill- 
ventilated habitations, condensed and over-crowded districts 
should be as much as possible avoided; and all degrees of 
intemperance, whether in food or drink, are especially destruc- 
tive. In short, every thing which can add tone to the general 
health should be pursued, while whatever tends to weaken the 
powers of life should be counteracted. In many respects no 
town which Cholera has yet visited, can furnish an easier con- 
quest than our own metropolis. The hundreds of starving paupers 
who come to London for relief, and are compelled from want to 
herd together in much less cleanliness and comfort than the 
lowest orders of the native Indians, are ever predisposed to the 
invasion of such an epidemic ; and the over-peopled condition of 
many of our streets, courts, and alleys, will strongly co-operate 
with the intemperate and filthy habits of many of their inha- 
bitants, in giving a facility to its propagation, which the wisest 
and most rigid quarantine may be unable to neutralize. A 
medical commission should be appointed to investigate the 
health of the metropolis, and every thing, which in their opinion 
would tend to encourage either the entrance or progress of this 
pestilence, should be reported on, ‘This precautionary measure 
should be adopted now, and in the event of the dreaded arrival 
of Cholera upon our shores, the town should be divided into dis- 
tricts, each district should be placed under the surveillance of 
a medical sub-commission, which should have erected for their 
use a temporary hospital centrally situated,and severe penalties 
should be inflicted upon all who did not inform the members 
of this commission the moment symptoms of the disease were 
detected. It was some such preventive plan as this which 
was adopted at Moscow; and when Cholera was ravaging 
Madras, two men were stationed in every street to carry the 
sick to the hospitals as soon as they took ill, and to each street 
was appropriated a lazaretto, sufficient to accommodate as 
many as required its assistance. Experience, however, has 
demonstrated the difficulty of so effectually isolating the dis- 
eased, as to place the healthy beyond the reach of attack ; and 
in such a country as England, where the means of commu- 
nication are so numerous, and the expense of travelling so 
moderate, unless our quarantine arrangements entirely prevent 
its introduction, we strongly fear that no prophylactic measures 
which can be afterwards adopted, will be found sufficient to 
circumscribe it within any given space. This was evidently 
the fatal error which the Russian government at first com- 
mitted. Finding that their exertions had arrested it on its 
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first appearance in Astracan, they permitted it on its re- 
appearance, in 1830, to pierce into the very heart of the empire, 
before the active measures which were afterwards employed, 
were carried into operation. So universal, consequently, has 
the disease spread through Russia, that no place being now 
left which it has not visited, the government have no longer 
continued the system of quarantine. But should it unfor- 
tunately visit our shores, we have good reason to anticipate 
that it will make much less havoc among our population, than 
it has done either in India, Russia, or Poland. Our people are 
better clothed and better fed; our habitations are more 
spacious and better aired; our charities are more numerous, 
and conducted on a more generous scale; and our long con- 
nexion with the east has made the faculty generally well 
acquainted with the nature of the disease, and with the various 
remedies which have exerted the greatest influence upon its 
progress and mortality. 

Like every other malady of a very fatal character, the variety 
of medicines which have been recommended for the cure of 
Spasmodic Cholera, is only equalled by their conflicting pro- 
perties. Dr. Joechnichen and Moreau de. Jonnés entertain a 
very moderate estimate of the powers of the healing art in the 
present instance ; but by comparing the mortality of those who 
have received no treatment with that of those who have, there 
seems to be no ground to despond. “In one district,” says Mr. 
Kennedy, the “ population of which is about 200,000, 15,945 
were attacked with Cholera. Of these 1294 had no medical 
assistance, and there is reason to believe, that of that number 
every individual perished ; whereas 166 were attacked on the 
estate of Count Guriev, in Saratov, and out of 147, who were 
attended to from the first, twenty-six only died, or one-sixth of 
the whole, while the remaining nineteen, who received no treat- 
ment, perished without one exception.” As a general statement 
we have reason to say, that when the disease has been 
abandoned to itself, it has usually destroyed one-half, and not 
unfrequently two-thirds of those whom it has attacked ; whereas, 
when it has been early combatted by proper remedies, its mor- 
tality has been rarely one-third, and sometimes not more than 
one-fifth of the diseased. Cholera is principally a disease of 
function, and not of structure. Beyond slight inflammation of 
the stomach and small intestines, and considerable vascularity 
of the brain, no marked appearances of any consequence are 
discoverable after death ; consequently, if these deranged func- 
tions can be restored to their natural state, there exists no 
organic lesion to obviate or retard the cure. Hence is it, that 
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when the Cholera-patient recovers, his symptoms are as rapidly 
banished as they at first appeared; and the constitution, which 
was apparently on the eve of breaking down beneath an accu- 
mulating mass of wretchedness, regains in a few hours its 
wonted elasticity and vigour. The medical world are, however, 
most unfortunately unsettled in their arrangement of the 
means best adapted for the treatment of this disease. One 
physician says, that nothing can be done without the lancet, 
and another contends that bleeding is little better than to kill. 
Opium is given in enormous quantities by one practitioner, 
while it is denounced by another as decidedly injurious ; and 
whether we speak of oxyde of bismuth, calomel, magnesia, 
glauber salts, castor oil, cajeput oil, oil of turpentine, olive oil, 
nux vomica, ether, ammonia, brandy, or wine, we find almost 
the same distracted state of medical opinion. “ But,” as 
Dr. Kennedy observes, “it is now high time for the pro- 
fession to come to some decision, if possible ; for there need 
be no hesitation in supposing that, of two opposite systems, 
both cannot be harmless ; and some difference of result must 
be expected, when one bleeds to relieve oppression of the brain, 
and another to relieve congestion of the liver ; when one gives 
the most acrid stimulants as excitements, and another simple 
doses of calomel and laudanum by tea-spoonfuls as sedatives ; 
and finally, when one declares that opium alone is to be 
depended on, and another that it is the worst medicine which 
can be exhibited.” Where, therefore, unanimity is not to be 
found, we must be guided by the judgment of the greatest 
number ; and in following the majority of the best informed 
upon this disease, it would appear that the following is a sum- 
mary of the treatment which has been found most successful 
both in India and upon the Continent. 

If the patient be seen as soon as he is attacked, a vein should 
be opened in the arm, and blood should be abstracted in propor- 
tion to the violence of the symptoms, and the powers of the 
patient. At the same time a pill, composed of twenty grains of 
calomel and two grains of solid opium, should be taken, and 
instantly followed by a draught, ,composed of one ounce of 
camphor mixture, one drachm of laudanum, and one drachm of 
cether. The entire body, but more especially the extremities, 
should be rubbed with warm flannel, or flannel steeped in spirits 
of turpentine ; and bottles, containing hot water, are to be ap- 
plied to the feet. If these measures succeed in affording relief, 
the pill and draught may be repeated in the evening, and half 
an ounce of castor oil should be given on the following morn- 
ing; after which no further danger need be apprehended. But 
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if the symptoms remain unabated, and, as often happens, no 
blood can be obtained by the lancet, from twenty to thirty 
leeches should be applied to the pit of the stomach ; the pill 
and draught should be repeated every two hours, until the 
spasms relax, and after the leeches have done bleeding, the 
bowels should be covered with a mustard poultice or a blister. 
As soon as bile appears in the evacuations, strong hopes of re- 
covery may be entertained, and half a drachm of compound jalap 
powder, mixed up with two ounces of peppermint water, may 
then be given to solicit this secretion, and be repeated if ne- 
cessary. The attack, if violent, seldom continues longer than 
from twelve to twenty hours; but inflammatory action is 
not unfrequently set up afterwards in the brain, stomach, or 
other important organs, which requires both skill and watch- 
fulness. As medical assistance, however, can always be pro- 
cured before the case has progressed so far, these accidental 
consequences may in general be avoided. 

Mr. Corbyn gave his calomel in powder, and washed it down 
with one dram of laudanum, twenty drops of oil of peppermint, 
and two ounces of water. He bled freely in the early stage, 
and supported the heat by friction, warm-baths, and cor- 
dials. Mr. Scott advises laudanum and ether, of each one 
drachm, joined to half an ounce of brandy and one ounce of 
water. This he gives, after every attack of vomiting, and 
afterwards, in the same way, twelve grains of calomel, three of 
camphor, and one of opium, joined together with three drops 
of oil of peppermint. Dr. Burrell, of Calcutta, asserts, that 
opium is indispensable; and cases are recorded, in which 
immense quantities of this drug were administered with almost 
uniform success. When blood can be obtained, the lancet is 
also admitted to be invaluable. Dr. Kennedy says, “ I always 
feel it a subject of regret when I cannot bleed; it is, in my 
mind, next to signing the patient’s deathwarrant, when I decide 
that the critical moment is passed, and he no longer capable of 
undergoing it.” Dr. Burrell states, that out of 100 patients, 
eighty-eight were bled, and twelve not bled. Of the cighty- 
eight, two only died, while of the twelve, eight perished. In 
many instances, however, more especially when they have been 
long neglected, the circulation upon the surface of the body is 
so languid, that no pulse can be felt at the wrist, and when a 
vein is opened, no blood flows. In such cases, an ounce or two 
of brandy, or some cordial stimulant, may excite the circula- 
tion ; and as soon as a few ounces of blood have been obtained, 
the symptoms gradually moderate. All forms of drink were 
once prohibited, but this precaution is found no longer neces- 
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sary, and water, either cold or warm, acidulated with some 
vegetable acid, is given freely. 

This is the Indian mode of treatment ; but, as the Russian 
practice has been modelled on the experience of the East, it is 
not essentially different. The Russian physicians, however, 
seem to depend most upon the application of heat ; and some of 
them, as sir W. Crichton, go so far as to assert, that calomel 
and opium are not so beneficial as medicines which elevate the 
temperature, and excite perspiration. “ The exciting of copious 
diaphoresis,”’ says Dr. Hermann,” “ is the only efficacious re- 
medy against Cholera, and no patient recovered in Moscow, 
without this critical secretion.” At Warsaw, poultices of 
hempseed, rung out of warm water, are wrapt over the entire 
body as warm as they can be borne, and renewed as they cool, 
until a profuse perspiration is produced. M.,Ranque, of Paris, 
eulogizes, in no very measured terngq, the employment of epi- 
thems, the principal ingredients of whch are hemlock, camphor, 
sulphur, and tartar emetic. Plaisters, composed of ‘these sub- 
stances, are laid over the stomach and bowels; and the extremi- 
ties are well rubbed with a liniment, composed of sulphur, 
ether, Belladonna, and laurel-water. In Batavia, according to 
M. Reveille Parise, a kind of family specific, which the natives 
call “ cholera water,” is kept ready made in the shops, to which 
immediate recourse is had on the first manifestation of the dis- 
ease. This medicine is composed of one part of laudanum and 
two parts of spirits of mint, taken in doses of one table-spoonful 
frequently, until the spasms are overcome. — It is said to 
prove very efficacious. 

In the absence of more official information on the treatment 
of this formidable pestilence, we have considered it our duty to 
close this article with a brief abstract of that remedial plan 
which experience has most approved. But it were highly de- 
sirable that the Board of Health should lay before the public, in 
a plain and unprofessional style, the substance of the information 
which has reached them upon this interesting point. In such a 
disease as Spasmodic Cholera, where minutes are as valuable as 
hours, and where the loss of an hour may be the loss of life, 
the public at large cannot be made too well acquainted with 
the symptoms w hich characterize, the measures which may pre- 
vent, and the remedies which may cure it. Should the present 
pages in the least contribute to this important end, the object 
for which they were written will be obtained, 
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Art. XII—The Dutchman's Fireside. A Tale, by the Author of 
‘*Letters from the South,” ‘‘The Backwoodsman.” 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


rue author of this tale is Mr. Paulding, one of the plea- 

santest writers of the new world of Transatlantic English. 
His style is chaste and elegant; sufficiently ornamental to be 
agreeable, and in no other point sinning in the prevailing sin of 
America, viz. exaggeration. Mr. Paulding is neither too 
elaborate like Irving, nor diffuse like Cooper, nor wild, and all 
but frantic, like Neal; he is just, neat, fanciful, and descrip- 
tive. 

The Dutchman's Fireside has caught our attention by the 
interesting character of its subject, which aims at a lively repre- 
sentation of the manners of the early American settlers, and a 
contrast between the scenes then presented to the eye, and 
those which now meet the curious gaze of the traveller. The 
scenery on the Hudson is even now said alone amply to repay 
the voyage from Great Britain, and when first seen in its 
solitary beauty, it must have far exceeded that of the more 
classical, but scarcely fabled, streams of antiquity. 

We cannot enter into any account of the story of the Dutch- 
man’s Fireside, beyond saying, that it possesses much incident of 
an interesting nature, and a good deal of well-drawn, and well- 
conceived character. Incidents and character, indeed, abound 
in this great laboratory of fiction and romance, but we shall 
long look for greater freshness and originality than those which 
distinguish Mr. Paulding’s work. Our attention has, however, 
been chiefly arrested by some descriptions of great interest, and 
some moral and social remarks, which deserve, at least, to 
be pointed out. It is not in every tale, that fiction is set in 
truth, or that incidents are narrated in a style which for itself 
alone deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 

The rapid rise of English America, where cities and towns, a 
civilized population, extensive commerce, and national power, 
have risen up as by enchantment, puts a comparison between the 
primitive and present state of numerous parts of the country 
within the grasp of a single individual’s memory. Thus the 
contrast of what was and is, is rendered easy and accurate, 
and in proportion to the violence of the changes, more inter- 
esting than elsewhere. The fact of having traced the wild 
beast of the forest to his lair, on the very spot where now the 
domestic hearth is lighted up, where families are born, and all 
the cares as well as the blessings of social life are thickly 
germinated, is a reflection which strikes the rudest weet with 
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sensations of a pleasant wonder. The description, for instance, 
of an island in the Hudson, which follows, and which is as 
perfect a landscape as the fancy of a painter could conceive, 
will strike the reader with more perfect feelings of satisfaction 
and repose, if accompanied by the reflection that this secret 
little corner of beauty is now drowned and overwhelmed by 
the tide of civilization. That its forest-trees are turned into 
rafters, its pastures into pavements, its savannals into market- 
places, its bosquets and nooks of lonely loveliness into populous 
streets and squares. 


‘ This little paradise, to speak in learned phrase, was an alluvial 
formation of times long past, composed of the rich spoils of: the 
surrounding lands deposited by the river. It was level as the surface 
of the stream in which it was embosomed, and covered with a carpet 
of rich luxuriant verdure, which, when it was not pastured, yielded to 
the scythe a glorious harvest three times a year. On every side, and 
all around, the banks were fringed with light silvery foliage of the 
water-willows, mingled with tufts of wild roses, and growths of 
nameless wild flowers of every hue and various odours, and canopied 
at intervals with clambering vines, whose long tendrils sometimes 
bent down and waved to and fro on the gliding waters as they passed 
slowly by. Within this leafy barrier was nothing but green sward, 
shaded at various intervals by the vast giants of the alluvial growth— 
elms and plane trees of such towering majesty, that they over-looked 
the gentle eminences which bounded the flats on either side. The 
witching murmurs of the waters, as they glided along under the 
willow branches and nodding vines, mingled with the chorus of a 
thousand birds who remained all summer in undisturbed possession ; 
and though the pipe of the shepherd was never heard in these pleasant 
shades, it was aptly supplied by the music of harmonious nature, the 
murmuring waters and the warblers of the woodlands.’—Vol. i. p. 71. 


A few lines, every word of which is almost a picture, describes 
the Sacondaga. 


‘ Accordingly, early the next morning they embarked on the sluggish 
Sacondaga, the Indians in their canoe, and Sybrandt with his trusty 
squire in his, and paddled their way along the devious windings of 
the lazy solitary stream, that seemed a vast serpent asleep in the high 
grass that skirted its sides. After proceeding some miles, they 
became, as it were, lost in the pathless monotony of the vast 
meadows, which presented in the hazy obscurity of a cloudy day, no 
distinct outline or boundary. ‘The silence all around them was as the 
silence of a winter’s night, when the wind is hushed to a freezing 
calm, save that the dipping of the paddles at measured intervals was 
heard, and scarcely heard, like the clicking of the death-watch when 
all else is still. Sometimes at rare intervals a solitary heron would 
raise his long neck above the grass along the stream, and make a 
strange discordant noise, which was echoed by the Indians in mockery, 
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but otherwise it was the dead form of nature ; the world of sound 
was still, and the world of sight presented nothing but a landscape of 
dreary sameness, a sky of one dim unvarying shade of motionless 
clouds.’—Vol. i. p. 156. 


Is not this poetry? Can the imagination paint a deeper soli- 
tude? Does not the description steal over the senses, and oppress 
them drowsily, as if by opium? The reader starts as he 
comes to the close, and seems to shake himself, and wonder 
how long he has been in a state of stupor. 

In the next passage we have some dubious philosophy mixed 
up with description. Mr. Paulding seems to lament the exceed- 
ing haste which his country has made in the race of wealth and 
prosperity. There may, however, be some justice in his con- 
trast; the balance of comparative happiness, in the aggregate, 
is a nice question, and not to be settled in an instant. The 
author’s view is at least a poet’s. 


‘ Who, indeed, that hath gathered from history and tradition a pic- 
ture of the manners, modes, and morals of the ancient patriarchs of 
Albany and its neighbourhood, but will be inclined to contrast them 
dolefully with those of the present times? Who but will sigh to be- 
hold their places usurped by gilded butterflies, ostentatious beggary, 
empty pretence, and paltry affectation? In the room of men indepen- 
dent of smiles and frowns of bankers or bankrupts, he will find specu- 
lators glittering in their borrowed plumage for an hour or two, then 
passing away, leaving nothing behind them but the wrecks of their 
unprincipled career. Where once sat the simple magistrates, adminis- 
tering the few simple laws necessary to regulate the orderly commu- 
nity over which they presided, is now collected a body of garrulous, 
ignorant, visionary, or corrupt legislators, pampering their own private 
interests at the expense of the public good, and sacrificing the pros- 
perity of one portion of the State, to the grasping avidity of another. 
In the room of prosperous yeomanry and independent mechanics, we 
behold crowds of hungry expectants, neglecting the sure and only 
means of competency, and begging, in the abjectness of a debased 
spirit, permission to sacrifice their independefice for a wretched pit- 
tance, held under the wretched tenure of a man who has no will of 
hisown. The once quiet city, where the name and the idea of poli- 
tical corruption was unknown, is now a whirlpool of intrigue, where 
empty bubbles are generated and kept alive by the agitation of the 
waters, and boiling and conflicting eddies gather into one focus all 
the straws, and chaff, and feathers, and worthless nothings, that fioat 
upon the surface of the stormy puddle.’—Vol. i. p. 47. 


A comparison of the attachment felt by mountaineers and 
the inhabitants of the plain, is a more pleasing subject than the 
contrast above, and one moreover less likely to lead a poet into 
error. 
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‘ The river in front slept between its verdant banks, for its course 
was so slow, so quiet, and so almost imperceptible, that it seemed to 
partake in that repose which it diffused around. Besides the elms and 
sycamores which the rich alluvium fostered into majestic exuberance, 
its borders were fringed at intervals with silvery willows, drinking its 
pure moisture, and other dwarfish fry, from whose branches hung 
grape-vines, and vines of various other names, forming canopies, 
through which the pattering shower could scarcely find its way, The 
stream was about a quarter of a mile wide, so that every rural sight 
and rural sound could be clearly distinguished from side to side; and 
at the extremity of the rich meadows, on the opposite shore, there 
rose a bold precipice of greybeard rocks, enamelled with light green 
mosses, and bearing on its summit a crown of towering pines of 
everlasting verdure.” 

‘ There is certainly in the majesty of nature, its hoary rocks, its 
silent shadowy glens, foaming torrents, something that awakens the 
soul to high contemplation, and rouses its slumbering energies. But 
there is in her gentler beauties, her rich and laughing meadows, ena- 
melled with flowers, and joyous with sprightly birds, her waving fields 
of grain, her noiseless glassy streams, a charm not less delightful, and 
far more lasting, than the high-wrought enthusiasm of the other. Both 
have, without doubt, their influence on the human character. He who 
dwells in the rude regions of the mountain solitude, will generally prefer 
dangerous and difficult enterprize to easy and wholesome labours. He 
would rather risk his safety for a meal, or go without it entirely, than 
earn it by the sweat of his brow, in the cultivation of theearth. But the 
inhabitants of the rich plain, that pours from its generous bosom an 
ample reward for every hour of labour he bestows, is enamoured of 
security ; he hates all changes but those of the revolving seasons ; is 
sellom buffetted by extremes of passion, never elevated to enthu- 
siasm, or depressed to despair. If let alone, his life will probably 
glide away as noiselessly, if not as pure, as the gentle stream that 
winds its way unheard through his lowland domain. It has been said 
a thousand times, that the inhabitants of mountains are more attached 
to their homes than those of lowlands, but I doubt the truth of the 
observation. ‘Take any man away from his home, and his accustomed 
routine of life, and he will sigh to return to them, the native of the 
plain, as well as the sojourner among the hills. The former, no doubt, 
would be as wretched among the rocks and torrents, the wild beasts, 
and hunters equally -_ as the latter in the laborious quiet of the 
fruitful valleys.”——Vol. i. p. 12. 


It cannot be denied, at least, that this is very pretty writing, and 
that whether Mr. Paulding be a philosopher or not, he is a “poet. 
There are, however, remarks of another kind, which prove him 
to be a thinker, as well as a fancier, and shew that he is at least 
an observer who canexpress himself strongly; such as his remarks 
on the excessive length of school hours, and the ruinous conse- 
quences of “ too early and exclusive attention to learning,” 
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[p. 33, vol. i.] His remarks on courage, and the surprise he ex- 
presses that any body possesses any at all, considering that all 
education tends to pave the way for making cowards of us. 


* The nurse begins by frightening children with stories of ghosts 
and hobgoblins, and making them afraid to stir in the dark ; and the 
priest ends by frightening the man with horrible pictures of the agonies 
of death, and the torments of futurity.”—Vol. i. p. 227. 

And again, the remark that, 


‘ A bashful man is like a tiger ; he makes but one effort, and if that 
fails, slinks away to his jungle, and essays no more.’—Vol. i. p. 73. 

In short, we may conclude this brief notice by stating, that 
this Tale is an exception to tales in general, and is as much 
worth reading for its style, its moral remarks, and veracious 
descriptions, as for the interest of the narrative, the striking 
character of its personages, but, above all, for its correct and 
spirited views of Red-Indian manners and morals. 





Arr. XILI.—The Quarterly Journal of Education. No.1, 11, UI, and 
1V.—London. C. Knight. 1831. 


HEN arts and sciences of all kinds have their appropriate 

journals, it was fitting there should be one for Education 
which is the vivifying power of them all. Time was, when 
knowledge was cooped up with the few ; and those who possessed 
it, had the reputation of being conjurors. A priest could neither 
be disputed with nor punished ; for he was the only man that 
could read and write, and by consequence much too good to be 
hanged. The aristocracy said their prayers without book ; but 
they had a monopoly of the mystery of case-armour, which 
served them excellently in the place of other information. It 
was then that privilege was safe ; and jacobinism, under other 
names, is traceable to the time when the herd of human kind 
began to find out, that they had not only hands to execute, but 
heads to learn and understandings to conceive. In reality it is 
the spread of knowledge, to a vastly greater extent than the 
existence of knowledge, which is the crying symptom of the 
present times. The recipe for gunpowder might have long lurked 
in the papers of a studious monk ; but it is when every man 
knows how to handle a harquebuse behind a barricade, that the 
effects of the discovery present themselves to view. Conse- 
quences of the same kind present themselves in all directions ; 
and if knowledge be power, all diffusion of knowledge must be 
diffusion of power. 
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It is pleasant, therefore, to see the dispensers of education 
exerting themselves, not only in the dispersion of knowledge in 
the gross, but in the encouragement of that particular spirit, 
or, as it may be called, taste im knowledge, which is best cal- 
culated to produce marked effects in the circumstances of the 
times. Come what may of the Reform Bill, let learning if 
possible be made radical. That is, let it in all practicable cases 
be based upon that ruthless exercise of close reasoning, that 
habitual suspicion of antiquated forms, that acute and practical 
perception of what is common sense and what is not, and that 
incessant encouragement of the faculty of rightly connecting 
causes with their effects, which are the foundation of what in 
politics is called radicalism, and in science, philosophy. The 
battle of freedom may be fought in the House of Commons ; 
but it also may be fought in the school and in the lecture-room, 
without the slightest wandering from scientific subjects. It is, 
therefore, no ight or inconsiderable office which the professor of 
education may perform; and with less enthusiasm than led 
the calvinistic poet to ascribe the arrival of seed-time and 
harvest to the prayers of his solitary saint, the care-worn and 
patient teacher may consider himself as laying the foundation 
of future forms of human society, and with noiseless operation 
working change upon the habitable globe. Besides the general 
complaint that knowledge is lacking, another which may be 
made with equal justice is, that much of what men think they 
know, is wrong. If proof be asked, it is sufficient to point tg 
the gross fallacies, the flagrant absurdities, which are daily 
advanced and recklessly defended, by men above the medium 
or average degree of opportunity for information, by legislators, 
statesmen, and divines, All these prove, that there is an intense 
dearth of acquaintance, not enly with what is truth, but with 
what is not. The very sources and channels of knowledge want 
purifying. Muddy geometry and muddier Latin, are poured 
into our infant souls, and we are taught to reverence them as 
what the world has of most brilliant and most clear. Educa- 
tion, till the late shaking which has taken place among its dry 
bones, was little more than an exercise of unreason, a prepara- 
tion of recipients for any falsehood and any folly which it might 
be the interest of the directors to introduce. It was always to be 
a machine wrought for a particular end; and that end was 
never the enabling men to form judgments for themselves. On 
the contrary, there was always to be a result; and the result 
was to be a creed, an opinion. The problem was to add toge- 
ther quantities so that the conclusion should be of an assigned 
amount, not to ascertain what was the real amount. For these 
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reasons it is, that intelligent men will hail the appearance of a 
journal which treats of education in a manner befitting the 
near completion of the first third of the nineteenth century. 
Not but there is in it matter which may alarm the timid, 
and give some handle to the supporters of ancient abuses ; as 
for example when it is stated without disguise, that in the 
department dignified by the title of Propria que maribus, ‘a 
complete revolution is requisite.’ But if the charge is made 
out, and a revolution is really necessary, it only remains to hold 
out rewards to those who shall accomplish it most speedily, 
and best. 

As might be expected, a great portion of the revolutionary 
spirit is let loose upon those branches of science, which, in 
respect of their actual condition, have by a ridiculous misnomer 
been entitled the exact. Without maintaining the perfection of 
the details—for how should details be perfect, in an early effort 
to stir up the mud of two thousand years—the Articles on 
‘ Professor De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic’ in No. I, on 
‘ Mathematical Instruction’ in No.U1,and on‘ Lessons on Number’ 
in No. III, are evidence that in the sciences misnamed the exact, 
men are beginning to require a reason for the faith that is in 
them. And this, not from the expectation of arriving at 
different ultimate results ; because those results are so check- 
ed and sifted in the daily course of human affairs, that the 
reasoning might be of tenfold its present badness, without 
the possibility of being wrong in the ultimate belief that 
the square on the hypotenuse is equal to the sums of the 
squares on the other sides. Not, therefore, from a surmise that 
mankind will ever be proved to have been in error in its adhe- 
rence to this and other propositions ; but from a strong persua- 
sion that the method will be discovered to have been naught, 
by which these true propositions were pretended to be esta- 
blished in the minds of learners. If a book of geometry were 
printed, in which the head of every proposition was preserved, 
but carefully attached to the wrong demonstration, or if instead 
of demonstrations were attached extracts totally irrelevant, as 
for instance from a sermon or a newspaper—this might give 
an idea of what some persons find it so difficult to comprehend, 
the possibility of a book of science being absolutely right in its 
results, and absolutely worthless in all that pertains to the 
mode of reasoning by which such results are undertaken to be 
established. What by the constitution of things is true, can 
by no error in argument be made false; but the question still 
remains, of whether the truth has been demonstrated by 
argument, 
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The improvement hinted at as attainable in the details, 


may be reduced to the carrying still further the spirit of 


examination of first principles. If ‘mathematical demon- 
stration has acquired the name of certain, on account of 
the simplicity and perfect admissibility of the principles as- 
sumed’—why not acquire for it the name of more certain, b 

refusing to admit any principles upon assumption at all? Why 
not state roundly, that nothing is self-evident but an identical 
proposition; and that all other pretended self-evidences, are 
laziness or want of skill? The first lesson mathematics have 
to teach, is to show men what it is they do not know. Their 
very earliest practical use is, to call into existence and to 
sharpen the faculty of distinguishing between what is only 
surmised to be true, and what can be demonstrated. In the 
college from which the writer of this derived whatever he may 
have to write, there still lives the memory of a freshman, who 
protested against the whole of Euclid as being what he knew 
* by intuition” This individual laboured under a high degree 
of indistinctness upon the point above described. Why, then, 
not improve to the utmost in pushing the distinction? It 
might be proper enough that the inventors of mathematical 
science, who lived in ages when the knowledge of the square 
of the hypotenuse was a thing to be paid for by a hecatomb, 
should push on to further results without waiting for the 
removal of all obscurities in the foundations or practice of 
their art. It would have been an awful thing if Euclid and 
his successors had determined to bury their light for a 
modicum of generations, because they had not satisfactorily 
exhausted the theory of parallels. But all this forms no 
cause why the existing race of mankind should not enjoy 
the luxury of sound argument where it can be had. The 
old world wanted facts; the present, reason. It is valuable to 
know that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles; without it there can neither be good carpenters, 
nor sailors, nor engineers. Butit is also highly valuable, to those 
who are neither to be carpenters, nor sailors, nor engineers, 
that they should be trained in the exercise of the most scrupu- 
lous reasoning that can be had, on a proposition where there is 
no doubt of the ultimate truth, and no concurrence of interests 
to distract. Cudworth has suggested, that even geometrical 
theorems,—that the three angles of a triangle, for instance, are 
equal to two right angles,—if connected with offensive moral 
truths, might possibly become the subject of doubt and contro- 
versy. He would probably have been more near the truth by 
saying, that if the manner of the proof had been connected 
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with men’s coarse and tangible interests, it would long ago have 
been made the subject of most earnest doubt and controversy. 
And the first point in dispute would have been the admission 
of what are called self-evident truths. There are some who in 
first principles love obscurity and faith ; there are others who 
love them not, and who had rather walk ten mile afoot to see 
a good argument, than step over their threshold to see a good 
assumption. It will be said in answer, that the things assumed 
are plain, All things are plain; to those who think them so. 
The monarchical principle is plain, legitimacy is plain, ecclesi- 
astical supremacy is plain. The great lesson of all, is to believe 
none of these plainnesses; to trust nothing for its looks ; to 
jump at nothing ; to swallow nothing ; to admit nothing into the 
mental stomach, that has not been submitted to the most rigid 
examination; in short, to pass all things through the sieve of 
demonstration, without being disturbed by the assertion, that 
there are some that need not such a trial. 

In other departments of mathematical instruction, the scarcity 
of reasoning is in general equally apparent. Algebra, with most 
that pursue it, is a jingle of symbols, signifying nothing. The 
doctrine of functions, as stated and applied, is an attempt at a 
building where the foundation shall be suspended to the super- 
structure. The fluxional or differential calculus is with most 
men an operation of the black art, more nearly than a process 
of reasoning. Sound is perpetually received in the place of 
sense, and words for meaning. Men of powerful minds 
have struck out the paths to knowledge, by a procedure com- 
parable to that by which some persons can collect the con- 
tents of a book by glancing down the page; but it has not 
been vulgarly found out, that the way to follow these, is to 
begin by learning humbly to spell. The result is coveted, but 
not the means ; and the consequence is that the name of mathe- 
matician is more apt to excite the idea of an adept in the 
management of a particular kind of cups and balls, than of one 
practised in tracing the connexion between causes and effects 
by the energies of cultivated reason. Hence too it is that those 
who are from time to time dismissed from the professed seats 
of mathematical learning, are so unapt for the application of 
sound argument to the concerns of common life, so poor in 
political economy, so rash and feeble in every thing which has 
not the management of algebraic notation for its basis. They 
have been trained to take the rhythm of reasoning for reason. 
They labour under a diarrhoea of conclusions; and are unable 
to imagine how any thing which they have framed into a syllo- 
gistic form can be untrue. They come into the world like sheep 
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among wolves; with a total ignorance of the quantity of error 
that is in it, and a perfect absence of the habit of suspecting 
fallacy under the garb of ratiocination. Their trade has been to 
learn, and not to examine; which makes the worst possible 
qualification, either to discover or to teach. 

The Journal of Education holds forth a prospect of the end of 
much of this evil. Reform is manifestly afoot and doing, in those 
most venerable fabrics which Cudworth thought to be exempt 
from the mutations of human things. The spirit is noble, and 
promises a new era, if not in the direct results of mathematical 
investigation, at all events in those indirect ones which consist 
in the improvement of the powers of reasoning by the 
process. And it is impossible that this improvement should not 
of itself generate progression, both in mathematical science, and 
those other sciences of every-day use to which the practice of 
reasoning is the handmaid. The field is vast, and those who feel 
themselves moved to the exertion should divide the ground. 
All that they require for their task is perseverance, order, and an 
incessant consciousness that improvement is progressive, and 
implies a readiness to sacrifice what was thought perfect 
yesterday, to whatever may be shown to be better tomorrow. 

It is in the way of a contribution in this spirit, that observa- 
tions will be offered on some parts which to a fresh eye may 
seem to be susceptible of improvement. For example, in the 
following passage, an abuse of indefinite antiquity is exposed 
with excellent effect ; but addition might usefully be made to 
the remedies proposed. 


‘In the application of algebraical symbols to geometry, misconcep- 
tions usually prevail, which are countenanced by the looseness of 
expression of many elementary works. They are mostly founded upon 
the analogy existing between the algebraical expression a X a, or a’, 
called a square, and the geometrical square described upon the line 
which contains a units. Against this confusion of terms the teacher 
must be on his guard, and should carefully avoid that symbolical 
notation recommended in some books, by which 4B* is made to stand 
for the square described on 4B. If a short symbol for this be used 


it might be |4B|, and the necessity of proving that the number of 


| 1 | is contained in [a]is a xX a, would not be concealed under a 
petitio principii.’—No. II. p. 276. 

The concluding part of this is so obscure, that though there 
can be no absolute doubt of the general meaning, it may lead 
to the suspicion of errors in the press. But setting this aside, 
would not the grand practical remedy for the evil complained 
of, be to insist on the symbols a? and a® being expressed by the 
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sounds or phrases a to the second power, and a to the third power, 
as is done with their cousins-german a‘ and a>? And in all 
this it should be noted, that there is no war against the exist- 
ence of the analogy, and no war against any practised mathe- 
matician’s employing the symbol a’ to express the content of a 
square whose side is a, any more than against employing the 
symbol 9 to express the content of a square whose side is 3; 
but that there is open war against confounding in the mind of 
a learner, what is only analogy with what is identical in the 
constitution of things. The summary fact is, that the algebraists 
have intruded themselves into quarters where there is no more 
justice in their interference, than there weuld be in an adjutant- 
general’s pretending that he made the troops by his operations 
with the returns. He may be most useful in writing down and 
comparing what 7s; but he cannot make the primary facts, 
which are the battalions ; the fact of there being the battalions, 
must arise from other sources. So all the algebraists in the 
world cannot create the fact that the square on the hypotenuse 
is equal to the squares on the other sides ; they can only make 
useful observations on the fact when it is known. Hence in 
the whole progress through as much of geometry as may be 
represented by the Books of Euclid, it would be highly advan- 
tageous to abstain rigorously from any introduction of algebraic 
notation, till the learner is firmly impressed with the geometrical 
truths concerned ; and ¢hen introduce the algebraic notation as a 
convenient abbreviation. There is no denying that the ordinary 
way in which students proceed, is to learn a little by geometry 
and a little by algebra, in a manner that resembles the association 
of fragments from different chains, with no union between the 
parts. Very few thoroughly understand Euclid’s mode of demon- 
strating that spheres are in the triplicate ratio of their diameters ; 
or any other. Equally few know clearly what a triplicate ratio 
means ; the general belief being, that it is something like a cube. 
At the beginning of the present century, the tradition ran in 
Cambridge that ¢wo men in the university* understood the Fifth 
Book of Euclid; and yet what is aimed at and shadowed out in 
that Fifth Book is indispensable to prove so simple a fact as 
that the diagonals of two squares are in the same proportion as 
the sides. Not that the Fifth Book is either ‘ exact’ or ‘ intel- 
ligible ;’? notwithstanding the praise which Barrow and Simson 
have been pleased to heap upon it.t On the contrary it would 





* Barnes, Regin. Lothian, Trin. 

+ ‘The 5th Book being thus corrected, I most readily agree to what the 
learned Dr. Barrow says, ‘‘ That there is nothing in the whole body of the 
elements of a more subtile invention, nothing more solidly established, and 
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be a melancholy monument of human imperfection, if all human 
works were not necessarily progressive ; and it stands a discredit 
and a disgrace to the energies of the moderns, who with their 
improved advantages have never had sufficient sense of the 
accurate and the true, to put a finishing hand to what, after all, 
was a vigorous though not conclusively successful effort on the 
part of their predecessors of antiquity. 


The intimation [p. 270] that —a, ./—a, a - are symbols 


‘contradictory and absurd in their nature,’ is one which lies open 
to much discussion. The question with respect to these symbols 
must clearly be, whether the user can define what they mean ; 
and if he can, they are neither contradictory nor pf | With 
respect to the first, there seems to be no denying, that a man 
may lawfully have an account of credits and an account of debts, 
and if he pleases may distinguish the first by the mark + and 
the other by the mark —. In such a case it is plain that — 20/. 
means nothing but 20/. with a provision that it is subtractive. 
And if the debts should turn out to be 50/., while all the assets 
producible are only 30/., will any person aver that there is any 
doubt of what is meant by saying the man is minus 201., or 
20/. worse than nothing? It is true that these twenty pounds 
of debt can neither be touched nor handled nor seen nor felt ; 
his creditors are aware of it to their grief. But does any person 
maintain that therefore it is irrational, unmeaning, contradictory, 
or absurd, to describe the culpritas minus 20/.? And when the 
algebraist speaks of multiplying by a negative quantity, as for 
instance by — 2, what he means is, that if a debtor and creditor 
account is the subject of the multiplication, the amount of all 
the credits shall be doubled and inserted in the list of debts, 
and the amount of debts doubled and inserted in the credits. 
For example, if for some reason it were desirable to multiply a 
debtor and creditor account by 6 — 2, which ought to be the 
same as multiplying it by 4; after the debts and credits have been 
each multiplied by 6, it is plain that the result must be brought out 
by adding twice the credits to the list of debts, and twice the debts 
to the list of credits, and that the balance of the whole will be the 
result desired. In all this there seems to be nothing unintelli- 
gible, to those who seek truth and ensue it. Again, the expres- 


. a. . . . eos 
sion — is only an indication that one of the quantities concerned 


has been diminished till it has actually vanished; and that 





more accurately handled than the doctrine of proportionals.?’—Simson’s 
Euclid ; Notes to Book V. 
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consequently the quantity expressed by the compound symbol 
F must at the same time have become indefinitely great, or be 


under such circumstances that no assignable greatness will 
enable it to answer to the conditions laid down. For example, 
if the length of the co-secant c, expressed in numbers, is stated 


2 
to be equal to ”; what is typified by this statement is, that as 
$ 


the sine s is made less in consequence of the diminution of the 
arc, the co-secant increases in the inverse ratio,—and that if the 
arc and sine are reduced to absolutely nothing, the line which has 
hitherto formed the co-secant will at that precise period bein such 
a situation that no imaginable length shall enable it to join the 
line on which the co-tangents have been hitherto marked off. 


: a 
No man ever uses, makes, or produces such an expression as > 


but on such an occasion as this; and when the occasion comes, 
it is impossible to say that all is not as it ought to be, or that 
it would not be a hole and a defect in nature if the appearance 


F ae hee SO 
was any thing but what it is. The expression 5 sin substance 


of the same kind. Suppose, for example, a certain quantity has 


been ascertained to be always equal to =”. In this case 


it is plain that the quantity sought is the number 2; and that 
it is equally so, whatever may be the comparative magnitudes 
of a and 6 with respect to each other. And if one or both of 
them are of variable magnitude, and a time comes when one is 
equal to the other, so that the actual amount of the numerator 
and denominator is each at that time nothing ;—it is not the 
less true that the quantity collected from dividing one by the 
other in all the states where they can be said to exist at all, is 
equal to 2. The only inference, therefore, from the expression 


of °. is that if any person is so unlucky or so obstinate as to try to 


collect the quotient of two quantities when the said quantities 
are in the act of evanescing, he can form no judgment of the 
quotient at all, or more properly of what wou/d have been the 
= if he had taken the more sensible course of comparing 
the two quantities before they were extinct. All that is proved 
is, that nothing has been proved ; and therefore what the algebraist 
has to do is to warn his pupil, that if ever in the changes and 
chances of algebraic transformation such anexpression should pre- 
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sent itself as rs he is to beware of thence deriving any inference 


respecting the relative magnitudes of the two quantities while 
they were still existent, and most of all of concluding that there 
was any necessity for their having been equal during such their 
lifetime. In all this there seems to be nothing but what is 
quite fair and above-board, and nothing of which it may not 
justly be predicated, that it would be very odd indeed if it were 
otherwise. 

The expression / —a is a different kind of thing. It stands 
the op os eo of algebraic science ; and happy man will be his 
dole, that can explain it. At the same time all analogy is in 
favour of the expectation, that it will either be explained or 
shown to be founded in some erroneous assumption. The 
inventors of science must have met with abundance of pheno- 
mena of equally inexplicable appearaace, till time and considera- 
tion solved the difficulties. It would therefore be highly rash to 
set a thing down among absurdities, because it has not been 
explained. The world is in its infancy in respect of athletic 
vigour of comprehension. Future generations will probably 
know the whole nature of negative roots ; as they will laugh at 
their predecessors who were obliged to settle the theory of 
parallels by an axiom. Mr. Frend—if lecture-room reminis- 
cences of thirty years agone are not deceptive—endeavoured to 
explain them by a reference to perpendicularity. Nobody else 
was likely to throw much light upon them, except Mr. Frend’s 
old adversary and ill-user Dean Milner; and though the writer 
sat at the feet of that Gamaliel, and may say of him 
"Exw yap &’yw dia o?, K ove Gov Boorwy, nothing precise 
is recollected to have proceeded from him upon the subject, 
and it is believed he died and made no sign. Some illumi- 
nation seems possible to be acquired from the fact, that in 
show at least, a quantity may be divided into two portions the 
product of which shall be greater than the product of the two 
halves; as may be exemplified by solving after the ordinary 
course the equation x x (16 —2) = 70. It seems undeniable 
that 8 +./—6 and 8 —./—6 must be together equal to 16; 
the fact being independent of all possible qualities of the final 
member. But what is this last apparition, which taken by 
itself appears to defy possibility, and yet being compounded 
according to the allowed rules in other cases, produces the 


result +6? The presumption is strong, that there is a want of 


predefinition somewhere. Is —6 the symbol of a bargain, a 
stipulation, that if ever this hieroglyphic occurs twice together 
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with the sign of multiplication interposed, the subtraction of 
6 shall be the result ; and that to all other intents the symbol 
shall be inert? Or is this only a description, instead of approach- 
ing to an explanation? At all events it looks very much as 
if the comparison of all the cases in which the negative root 
produces striking or strange effects, might at some time enable 
somebody to pronounce upon the true nature of the demon, 
which the hap-hazard turning over of the magic book of algebra 
has turned out upon the wondering eyes of the exorcists. 

On the Article on ‘A System of Popular Geometry’ in No. 
IV, some observations may likewise be made. There is an 
ancient adage touching ‘ royal’ roads to geometry, which is for 
the most part exceedingly applicable to what are called ‘popular’ 
ones ; and therefore encouragement should have been given to 
every symptom of a disposition to turn the popular feeling into 
the track of demanding increased, instead of diminished, accu- 
racy of demonstration. It is impossible to concede, that de- 
monstration is what is ‘dry.’ On the contrary, the gust for 
demonstration may be roused in mere children ; and what revolts 
and oppresses them, is being told to remember and believe that 
‘ this 2s because it is.’ The axiom that ‘two straight lines can- 
not inclose a space,’ should have been admitted to have been 
‘ the mere definition of the words’ straight lines, as is afterwards 
done with the axiom on ‘equality.’ And Mr. Darley should 
have been encouraged in his heterodoxy on the subject of 
parallels ; though it is certain the encouragement could not be 
extended to an ‘ ungeometrical theory,’ if Mr. Darley has put 
one forth. What it is that has been put forth, it would have 
been well to have described. The misfortune of the asserted 
‘ evidence to the senses’ that there is one position only in which 
a revolving straight line will not meet another that is fixed, is, 
—that what is evident to the senses is, that there is a considera- 
ble interval, a very substantial and visible hiatus, within which no 
man can tell whether the lines will meet or not. That they may 
be made to meet on one side and on the other, is plain; and 
that the limits between which it is disputed whether they will 
meet, may be perpetually reduced on both sides, is also plain. 
But to argue that therefore it is certain that the disputed inter- 
val may be reduced to nothing or to any smallness that may be 
assigned, would be an argument for a junior optime in expecta- 
tion to take off in the schools. It will be true if the angle to 
be got rid of is equal to the possible sum of the decrements, and 
it will not if it is not; but whether it is or not, is simply the 
point under inquiry. Has any demonstration been ever given, 
that the sum of the decrements can be increased till it is neces- 

VOL. xv.— Westminster Review. 2.1 
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sarily greater than any angle that is less, by any quantity how- 
ever minute, than the angle in question? If it has not, all that 
the evidence of the senses amounts to on the occasion, is that it 
presents nothing to the contrary. 

The general inference intended is, that it is according to 
the spirit and the interest of the age, to encourage all manner of 
scepticism in geometry. ‘That instead of any thing like hud- 
dling up a difficulty or a defect, it should be proclaimed on the 
house-tops, and all men be called upon to witness the deficiency, 
and endeavour by patient and reiterated improvements to remove 
the shame. On the tendency of such a course to produce effects 
on the concerns of common life, it is needless to dilate. The 
priesthood in France had such a consciousness on this point, 
that in the seminaries under their direction previously to July 
1830, they had endeavoured to withdraw the study of geometry, 
and substitute a course of chemical recreations. The lesson 
is by many degrees too good to be forgotten. 





Arr. XIV.—1. Account oy the American Colonization Society. By 

Elliott Cresson. London. 1831. 

2.—Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 
Reprinted by John Miller. London. 1831. 

3.—The Liberia Herald for 1830. An African Newspaper. 

4.—Folinha. Portuguese Almanac, printed at Terceira. 1831. 

5.—African Repository. 6 vols. Philadelphia. 

6.—Report of the Society for training Africans to be Teachers. 
Philadelphia. 1830, 


GOOD occasion is afforded by the publications whose 

titles are prefixed to this paper, to make a few remarks 
upon the manner in which, in modern times, civilized nations 
have treated such as are uncivikiged. The subject is full 
of interest, in whatever light it may be viewed—whether 
as illustrating the natural and moral character of the human 
race; or as suggesting how laws may be devised to control 
men’s cupidity and violent passions; or as exhibiting the 
efficacy, or the ineflicacy, of religion, when opposed to tem- 
porary as well as temporal interests. It is new in the history 
of mankind to find a whole people utterly cut off before 
another people, as is now occurring in North America, in 
the West Indies, and im, Australia. Sanguinary and unjust 
wars and oppressive conquests, reducing the weak into union 
with the strong, have been common from the beginning 
of time. But it has been reserved for the white colonists 
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of the 18th and 19th centuries, to destroy their precursors, root 
and branch, from the face of the land, over which new settle- 
ments have so rapidly spread. This, too, is done by nations 
who unquestionably are carrying the arts of civilization far 
beyond any thing hitherto known. The result in such a case 
is very striking, but its peculiarity may be accounted for; and 
it may be less difficult than has been supposed, to solve the 
interesting ores how the civilized man may approach the 
uncivilized harmlessly. Modern times have produced two new 
powers, which wonderfully influence all human affairs; namely, 
the physical power of gunpowder, and the moral power of 
public opinion, enforced by printing. Now the circumstances 
which may serve to account for the above-mentioned melan- 
choly result are—first, the abuse of gunpowder; and secondly, 
the neglect of the press, and its means of informing the impar- 
tial public mind, and so aiding public opinion to check that 
and every other abuse. The fact of the universal lasting suc- 
cess of the whites over coloured men being attributable to the 

ossession of fire-arms by the former, needs but to be suggested 
in order to be admitted; and no argument is necessary to 
establish, that where the means of superior strength are pos- 
sessed by one class of people exclusively, they will abuse that 
strength. The obstinate resistance of every tribe known to us, 
to the overwhelming and unjust control of their white intruders, 
together with their anxiety to become acquainted with our 
better arts, shews that a different result must have followed a 
better use of our power. 

For the future, the far more important point is, whether the 
neglect of the press, and of its means of informing the public 
mind respecting the affairs of distant settlements, has been and 
is still such as is here asserted. 

That the fact is so, no one can reasonably doubt. In all the 
colonies in which the chief intercourse is had with native tribes, 
a sturdy opposition has been maintained by the government 
against a free press in private hands ; as at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in New South Wales, in Van Diemen’s Land, and in 
Mauritius. And in no place whatever has the press been 
employed by the government itself for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing, as should be done, a regular and full view of its pro 
ceed:ngs with the uncivilized people. The vast importance of 
a published local record of mere facts is not to be described. 
Not a transaction can be mentioned which has at any time 
compelled attention by its atrocity, but would have been less 
likely to have taken place if the civilized parties to it had 
been previously sure of an early and exact disclosure < its 
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merits. But to this hour no means are taken to promote right 
dealing and good government, by this simple course of regular 
publication of details upon the spot where the transactions occur. 
On the contrary, free printing is in most places discountenanced ; 
and false printing is often common. These observations have 
been partly occasioned by the very different system already 
established to a certain extent at Liberia, of which some account 
will now be given. 

Greatly as our white brethren of the United States of North 
America have, in many respects, improved upon the example 
of their mother-country, they are as yet very far indeed 
from having repudiated those atrociously unjust feelings 
towards the less fortunate branch of our common family, the 
coloured race, which they{derived from us. They have certainly 
done much more for the Indians than Great Britain; but the 
unhappy fate of the Cherokees is a signal proof of the vigorous 
continuance of the old evil principles. Their exertions also on 
behalf of the descendants of the African slaves deserve great 
praise; but the alleged necessity for removing all of African 
origin, shews how much prejudice is still to be abandoned 
by their white fellow-citizens in the United States. At 
the same time the progress already made towards extinguish- 
ing that prejudice, is one of the most satisfactory proofs 
of the utility of the society’s labours which are now to be 
described. 

During several years it has been known in England, that in 
North America great exertions have been made to found a civi- 
lized and voluntary settlement of coloured people from the 
United States, at Liberia, a considerable tract of country situate 
between Sierra Leone and the Equator. This enterprize has 
excited sufficient interest in this country to induce various 
philanthropic individuals to subscribe considerable sums to 
promote it. Recently, two of the accounts of this settlement, 
the titles of which are No. 1 and 2 at the head of this Article, 
have been published in London, by a gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, as the representative of the American Colonization 
Society ; whose claims to consideration are numerous. Mr. 
Cresson concludes his paper by declaring that he— 


‘ Feels himself justified in drawing the same conclusion, which he 
believes the wise and good of all sects and all parties in the United 
States have arrived at, that this society is the happy means, destined 
by a kind Providence for securing to Africa the fulfilment of the 
glorious promises in her behalf, by effecting, in the mode most consist- 
ent with their interest and happiness, the freedom of her coloured 
population, and pari passu, destroying that inhuman traffic which 
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has so long been the aflliction of Africa, the disgrace of Europe, and 
the scourge of America.’ 


We think far better of the moral effects likely to be produced 
by this Society, than to believe that ‘the emigration of all the 
coloured population of North America will be the only way to 
their happiness. The feelings of the whites are now daily human- 
izing ; and if in the bad times which are gone, one tenth of the 
slaves have become free, it is in the highest degree probable, 
that in the good days to come, even a better condition than 
nominal freedom awaits many of the remainder at home. On 
view of the number of observing and sensible Americans, whom 
business or pleasure conducts to those portions of the globe 
which exist in it in addition to the United States, it seems 
impossible that the more intelligent classes in America should 
not have begun to comprehend the intense vulgarity, in the 
eyes of the remainder of mankind, of the rampant and indomit- 
able abhorrence of African association, which in ‘ the new country’ 
it appears the fashion to profess. What do the abhorrers prove 
by it, but that they are the sons of negro-drivers? A negro- 
driver may be a very laudable ancestor, particularly if he has 
left a fortune to his descendants ; but cannot our friends of 
the stars and stripes be made to understand, that it is not 
exactly the origin which a man would make a point of obtruding 
on the attention of foreigners? A peer, a prince of the blood, 
the proudest of the proud in any of the old states of Europe, 
displays no aversion to any degree of familiarity with an indi- 
vidual of African descent, that would be warranted by the 
circumstances of the same individual if his face had happened 
to be white. But to the nice nerves of an American book- 
keeper, it would appear that this must for ever and for ever be 
an object of unconquerable terror. Surely there must have been 
a great resemblance between some of the first settlers in 
America and their negroes, to make the jealousy so enduring 
and so fierce. 

The following account of the settlement founded by the Colo- 
nization Society at Liberia in 1822, is from Mr. Cresson’s paper 
at the beginning of the present year. 

Liberia, Feb. 21, 1831. 
‘To Exuiort Cresson, Esa. 

‘ My Dear Sir,—The prospects of the Colony were never brighter 
than at present; the improvements in commerce, agriculture, 
buildings, &c., during my short visit to the United States, have been 
astonishingly great, and far exceeded my most sanguine expectations. 
In Monrovia alone, upwards of twenty-five substantial stone and 
frame dwelling-houses have been erected within the short space of 
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five months, and many others are in progress; and should nothing 
intervene to interrupt our present advancement, our little town will, 
ere long, be one of the most desirable places of resort on the western 
coast of Africa. I have been informed by a captain recently from 
the leeward, that there is, at present, much more business done at this 
place, than at any of the old European settlements on the Gold Coast. 
That our commerce has greatly increased, will be rendered evident 
by comparing the marine list contained in the Herald of the present 
month, with that of any of the preceding. 

‘Our agricultural interests, I am credibly informed, (for my 
health and multiplied duties have not permitted me to examine for 
myself,) have advanced pari passu ;—indeed, the spirit of improvement 
appears to have gone abroad in the Colony, and the people seem to 
be awakened to the importance of more fully developing the resources 
of the country, than has hitherto been done. 

‘The St. Paul’s River Navigation Company have as yet done 
nothing ; but I hope the scheme will result in something very advan- 
tageous to the Colony, and highly interesting to the public at large. 
I will, as soon as my health permits, institute an examination of the 
feasibility of the plan, and make a report to the Board of Managers ; 
but that the mere attempt will be productive of benefit, I have not 
the least doubt. 

‘ Our influence over the native tribes in our vicinity is rapidly 
extending ; and since my return several have made application to be 
received under our protection, offering to subject themselves to our 
laws—or, as they expressed it—‘‘ They want to be made Americans, 
and to be allowed to call themselves Americans.” This is, I can 
assure you, deemed no small privilege. In one or twoinstances, their 
request has been acceded to; in others, it has been thought inex- 
pedient to grant it, in consequence of their remote situation rendering 
it impossible for us to afford them protection, without involving our- 
selves in endless and ruinous disputes with the natives ; but as soon 
as prudence will warrant, they shall be admitted as part of the com- 
munity. This mode of proceeding, I find to be the most effectual of 
civilizing them, for as soon as they consider themselves as subjects 
of Liberia, they visit us more freely, and by associating with the 
colonists, insensibly adopt our manners and customs, and gradually, 
from being ignorant pagans, become civilized, and Christians. 

‘We have at present among our re-captured Africans many, 
who, on their arrival here, were scarcely a remove, in point of civi- 
lization, from the native tribes around us, but who are at present as 
pious and devoted servants of Christ, as you will meet in any commu- 
nity ; and, by their walk and conversation, afford an example worthy 
of imitation. They have a house for public worship, and Sunday schools 
established, which are well attended, and their church is regularly 
supplied every Sunday from among our own clergy. These people I 
consider as forming one admirable medium of communication or link 
between the savage natives and the civilized colonists from the 
United States, and will, 1 have no doubt, prove a powerful means 
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of spreading the light of Christianity and civilization over this 
benighted country. 

‘Our schools have hitherto been in rather a languishing con- 
dition ; but I have great hopes, ere long, to carry into operation the 
system of education lately adopted by the Board of Managers ; and 
with the view of rendering the burthen as light as possible to the 
Society, a law has recently been passed by the Agent and Council, 
taxing all the real estate in the Colony, at the rate of fifty cents in the 
hundred dollars, which tax is to be exclusively devoted to the support 
of public schools ; the amount thus raised, together with the pro- 
ceeds of sales of public lands, as well as the duties on spirituous 
liquors, will do much towards accomplishing this important object ; 
and if my health should continue to improve, I trust soon to be 
enabled to announce, that all in the Colony are enjoying the advantages 
of education. 

‘ As to the morals of the colonists, I consider them much better 
than those of the people of the United States ; that is, you may take 
an equal number of inhabitants from any section of the Union, and 
you will find more drunkards, more profane swearers and sabbath 
breakers, &c., than in Liberia. Indeed, | know of no country where 
things are conducted more quietly and orderly than in this Colony. 
You rarely hear an oath ; and as to riots or breaches of the peace, 
1 recollect of but one instance, and that of a trifling nature, that 
has come under my notice since I assumed the government of the 
Colony. The Sabbath is more strictly observed than I ever saw it in 
the United States. Our Sunday schools are well attended, not only 
by the children of the colonists, but also by the native children who 
reside amongst us. The natives themselves are so well acquainted 
with our strict observance of this day, that you never find them 
offering any thing for sale, nor can you hire them to work for you,— 
I mean those who have been amongst us, and at all acquainted with 
our customs. Mr. Skinner, the Baptist Missionary, stated that he was 
surprised to find every thing conducted in so orderly a manner, and 
the Sabbath so strictly observed, and that the state of society was 
much better than he expected to find it.’ 

‘ JoserpH Mecu in, Jun. ’ 


From the first hour in which the attempt was made to accom- 
plish this important object, of founding a free and civilized 
Black State in Western Africa, the most entire publicity has 
been given to all circumstances attending its progress; and 
there is reason to believe, that a daily increasing knowledge of 
details has led to a daily increasing approval of the general 
plan, as well as to the timely correction of occasional errors. 

But great as the success of this enterprise in favour of co- 
loured people, has obviously been in Liberia, the result is not at 
all calculated to excite surprise in those who have closely exa- 
mined the reasons why the same race has sunk, or has not risen 
in society elsewhere. Here the energies of the people have 
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been permitted to expand ; and accordingly have been equal to 
the difficulties of their position. Granville Sharp would pro- 
bably have produced a like result at Sierra Leone, by the same 
means, had not his wise views been thwarted; and in all our 
colonies the laws have been calculated to impede the activity, 
and crush the energies, of this oppressed class. Such was the 
character of the Jamaica laws of the last century, which pre- 
vented black men from exercising the occupation of boat- 
men, and various other trades, from which they would gradually 
have acquired wealth, and the means of self-protection, and 
respectable habits. The same ill spirit, at later periods, led the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope to prohibit the teaching of 
writing to the natives, and forbade in North America a know- 
ledge of the mechanical arts to be imparted to the Indians, lest 
they should be able to resist their white enemies. The time is, 
however, come, when sounder principles are forcing their way 
into the legislation of white people; and, in many important 
points, the little republic of Liberia seems likely to prove a 
scene, only the first in time, but not a solitary scene, for the 
triumphant developement of the negro capacity, under this im- 
proved state of European feeling. 

Of the learned and reflecting men who have entertained 
doubts whether the coloured race can become enlightened, few 
have ever actually seen the people whom they depreciate, having 
drawn their conclusions from vague or from prejudiced materials. 
The last book written upon this subject is the posthumous work 
of Mr. Hope, on The Origin and Prospects of Man. In this 
strange assemblage of old and new opinions, the author treats 
the human race as divisible into numerous distinct kinds; of 
which the superior are gradually destroying those which he 
asserts to be essentially inferior. The little care with which the 
facts of the case have been examined by this writer, may be 
fairly inferred by reference to one of his assertions. ‘ The 
Bushmen at the Cape of Good Hope,” says he, “ are not 
possessed even of the intelligence of slaves; crouching like 
monkeys, they exhibit an unmeaning grin, or an inarticulate 
chatter.” Now this is a mere repetition of an idle tale, which 
has passed from volume to volume, and may be traced to the 
pages of Pliny, who says of the Troglodytes (the unquestion- 
able Bushmen of the ancients), that they “‘ squeaked, instead of 
articulating, so destitute are they of the human voice,” [lib. 5. 
c. vili.] The Bushmen of South Africa are well known to be a 
shrewd, and even sometimes eloquent people. Almost the 
whole of Mr. Hope’s facts in this part of the book, are equally 
devoid of accuracy"; and if the basis of the theory has been 
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jaid in a manner ill calculated to justify the author’s inference 
as to the mental qualities of the coloured races, the way in 
which European governments have treated such as fell under 
their influence, has afforded still fewer means of ascertaining and 
doing justice to their real capacity. 

In more modern days indeed, incapacity has been assumed 
by our prejudices, as it has been ensured by our practice. In 
the teeth of the wisest laws, Europeans have crushed their vic- 
tims by the most barbarous oppressions; and have excused the 
wrong by alleging the inferiority of mind which their oppression 
generated. It was not always so. Before the slave-trade of 
the 17th century had degraded the legislators of Holland, they 
passed a statute which combined every thing that could be de- 
sired, except the power of executing itself. ‘ The Aborigines 
shall be undisturbed in their liberty,” said a Dutch law of 1636, 
“ and never enslaved ; they shall be governed politically and 
civilly, as ourselves, and enjoy the same measure of justice. 
Good rules shall be made for teaching them, and especially 
their children, the truths of religion, and the usages of civilized 
life. And care shall be taken to withdraw them from heathenish 
customs, and from indolence, the mother of want, to the cul- 
tivation of the soil; and to such social habits as their condition 
and capacity may bear.”—Dutch Law, referred to by Voet. 
lib. i. tit. 8. De Statu Hominum, s. 3. 

The Dutch had long forgotten this admirable law in their 
administration of the Cape of Good Hope; and for a quarter of 
a century, since our possession of that colony, the English 
have most religiously adopted their forgetfulness. 

In like manner, in 1670, the following equally wise law was 
made in England for the government of our colonies upon this 
point of the proper treatment of the Aborigines, but a law 
which to this hour is most disgracefully a dead letter. ‘ For- 
asmuch,” said the King to the Council of Foreign Plantations, 
(the predecessors of the modern Secretary of State for the 
Colonies) “ as peace is not to be expected without the due ob- 
servance of justice to the natives, you are in our name to com- 
mand all the governors, that they at no time give any just 
provocation to any of the natives at peace with us.—2. And 
forasmuch as some of the natives may be of great use to give 
intelligence to our plantations, or to discover the trade of other 
countries, or to inform our governors of advantages not other- 
wise capable to be known, we do require you to give strict 
orders, that natives desiring to put themselves under our pro- 
tection, be received.—3. And that the governors do, by all 
ways, seek firmly to oblige them.—4. And that they do employ 
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some persons to learn the languages of them.—5. And that 
they do not only completely protect them from any adversaries, 
but that they more especially take care that none of our own 
subjects do any way harm them.—6. And that if any shall dare 
to offer any violence to them, in their persons or possessions, 
the said governors do severely punish the said injuries agree- 
ably to justice and right.—7. And you are to consider how the 
Indians and slaves may be best instructed, and be invited to 
the Christian religion.” —MS. in the British Museum. 

Such are some of the injunctions of English law in the 
mouth of the sovereign; but it is much to be feared, that the 
principles in Downing-street, and practice in the colonies, par- 
take to this hour of the character of the declaration of an 
English colonial minister, conceived in a very different spirit. 

Let the acts and the neglects, of the governor of New South 
Wales in 1826 and 1827 be ascertained; with those of the 
governor of the Cape of Good Hope in 1828 and 1829; of the 
governor of the Swan River in 1829, 1830 and 1831; and 
reason will be found to fear, that if earl Bathurst, and sir George 
Murray, and Mr. Huskisson, and viscount Goderich, obeyed 
the standing orders of the crown, they were most wantonly dis- 
obeyed by their subalterns. 

Some great changes have indeed been promised ; and some- 
thing has been done of late. But what is wanted is, that what 
is done should be proportioned to the requisites of the occasion 
in all respects. Above ail must the native people be secured in 
a due enjoyment of the soil, with good ordinary titles, and also 
in a fair share of the government of their respective com- 
munities. 

It is in these points that the American settlement is pre- 
eminently deserving of observation. There, industry is invited 
by encouragement; and good government advanced, by the 
magistracies of different degrees being bestowed on the intelli- 
gent people of colour. If the plan and success of Liberia will 
amend the mistakes of all other nations who have meddled with 
Africa, an equally salutary consequence of that example may 
be looked for in North America itself. The prejudice against 
the coloured race is, as has been stated already, frightfully strong 
in the United States: but the papers of the Colonization 
Society, whilst furnishing proof of the extent of these pre- 
judices, afford also even stronger and far more gratifying 
demonstrations of achange. There has been a great controversy 
im the United States respecting the Colonization Society. Three 
parties have assailed it ; first, some of the friends of the slaves 
have objected, that it did not attempt the immediate abolition 
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of slavery; secondly, some of the slave-owners objected, that 
it endangered their property by making abolition certain, as 
well as by exciting violent feelings amongst the slaves; and, 
thirdly, some of the coloured people, who are approaching to a 
level with the whites in acquirements and property, but who 
suffer under existing prejudices, objected that the Society’s 
proceedings aggravated the injustice with which they are 
treated. ; 

The first of these assailants seem to have withdrawn from the 
contest ; the second are now reduced to comparatively a few 
persons ; and the complaints of both are, perhaps, triumphantly 
met in the short quotations to be made presently from the 
Society’s papers. 

The interests of the third party, the coloured people, require 
very tender consideration. We believe them to have misappre- 
hended the natural effects of the proceedings of which they 
bitterly complain ; and in a few passages, quoted below, we pro- 
duce the grounds of that belief. But it is impossible to deny, 
that the coloured people have grievous wrongs to urge against 
white Americans, as well as against all Europeans ; and it is 
chiefly because the Colonization Society seems to afford means 
of redressing those wrongs that its exertions are to be honoured. 
The following passages seem to support this opinion. They are 
taken from a collection called “The African Repository,” a peri- 
odical work, now extended to six volumes, which is devoted to 
recording the transactions of the Colonization Societies; and 
which also contains many long despatches from public func- 
tionaries in Liberia. 


* 1825—.We have cast a glance at the degraded condition and the 
degraded character of the Africans in the United States. We have 
seen there, that between these two species of degradation, there is a 
plain connexion. Shall we close to these unhappy men all the 
avenues of knowledge, and wonder that they are not intelligent and 
learned? Shall we remove from them the ordinary incentives and 
guards to virtue, and wonder that they are not moral? Shall we 
bar up their path to all the objects of a generous ambition, and 
wonder that their pursuits are low? Shall we enslave them, and 
complain that they are servile? Shall we treat them like brutes, and 
expect them to be men? Some, indeed, to palliate the enormities 
inflicted on the Africans, would persuade us that they belong in 
reality to another species. Cold-hearted, hateful, impious pretence ! 
well may these persecuted beings retort the bitter taunt on us.’—Dr. 
Dunn's Discourse to the New Hampshire Colonization Society.—Africun 
Repository. —Vol. i. p, 144. 

‘ 1825.—In the Virginia House of Assembly, Mr. Blackburn said, 
** He had made up his mind to vote for 4,000 or 5,000 dollars to 
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support this noble and most laudable purpose (the colony of Liberia). 
But Rome was not built in a day. Could he believe, that a century 
hence, this colony would resemble some of the little colonies that, two 
centuries since, were placed on the shores of America, it would cheer 
his dying hour. The negroes were called inferior beings. They had 
not indeed produced a Washington or Jefferson, but they had a 
Toussaint and a Christophe. He thought we were of that opinion 
because we were white. At all events, negroes are men.” ’—p. 370, 


1828.—‘ The society opens a way for the peaceful termination of 
slavery throughout the country—slavery is admitted by all, except per- 
haps one in a million, to be a great evii; but it is a proper maxim 
to be adopted by a free people, that no political evil is irremediable. 
The use of force would be disastrous ; inflammatory publications tend 
to the use of force, and are no less to be deprecated. Legal compul- 
sion, in this case, would be a direct violation of a solemn compact, and 
would almost certainly meet with resistance.’—p. 299. 


1821.—‘ There is a principle which warns, and with a voice of thun- 
der invokes the slave-owners to be stirring in the great cause and claims 
of nature—by emancipation.’—p. 13. 


The Rev. Leonard Bacon’s Plea for Africa. 


* 1825.—Mr. Bacon’s argument in favour of the Colonization 
Society and Liberia is, that by civilizing and christianizing the 
African continent, the degradation of Africans in other countries may 
be removed. ‘Let there be erected one free and intelligent African 
empire, (says he), and the reproach of the negro will cease.” It is 
equally true, he adds, that by elevating the character of Africans in 
foreign countries, the civilization of their native continent may be 
greatly and rapidly promoted.’—vol. 1. p. 173. 


‘1815.—By sending the free blacks to Africa—our blacks would 
be put in a better situation.—Vol. i. p. 2. 


‘ 1825.—The plan of the society will improve the character of those 
whom we hold in bondage, as well as the condition of those who 
have been emancipated...... The plan for preparatory instruction 
is particularly worthy of public attention.—p. 7. 


‘ 1825.—If however, in its progress it should exhibit the benefits 
which would accrue, both to masters and slaves, by a voluntary disso- 
lution of the bonds which unite them,—should convince the southern 
people that emancipation might be safe, practicable, replete with 
blessings, and full of honour,—where in this great republic is the 
candid and christian man, who would regret the effects of its moral 
intluence.’—p. 34. 


‘ 1826.—The late and more frequent emancipations in the Middle 
and Southern States, are producing a very happy influence on the public 
mind generally in this part of the country. They give a spring to 
public sentiment, and they teach this great lesson, which we North- 
erners are beginning to understand—that many slave-holders retain 
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their slaves in bondage, not because they love slavery, but because 
they cannot better the condition of their slaves by emancipation. 
The flourishing state of your colony at Liberia, affords to such, an 
opportunity to perform an act which they have long desired, and 
to put their servants, them and their posterity, on a fair footing for 
immortality. I cannot but look on your society, not only as affording 
a retreat on the coast of Africa, for a few thousands of free blacks 
and liberated slaves, but as an instrument of a much nobler achieve- 
ment. The influence of your society on public sentiment is the main 
thing, and though, in transporting colonists to Liberia, it must, in my 
opinion, be small in comparison with even the annual increase of the 
black population, yet even here you do not lose, when you actually 
lose by being unable to do more. If, therefore, any friend of the 
society does not see all that direct and immediate good he had antici- 
pated, it may be that he does a much greater good than he himself 
had even dared to hope.’-—Vol. ii. p. 122. 


‘ 1827.—The existence of distinct castes in the community is one 
vice, demanding the utmost exertion of human energy and foresight 
to remedy or remove.’—The Society's Memorial.—Vol. iii. p. 176. 

* 1828.—The successful establishment of these colonies will not 
only bless the colonists themselves, but will react to elevate the 
standing of those who remain behind. From beyond the Atlantic 
there will come a light to beam upon the degradation of the negro...... 
This scheme solves the dilemma in which many a humane and Chris- 
tian slave-holder has found himself. It shows him how he can free 
himself from the responsibility of holding slaves in bondage; and at 
the same time, how he can secure the permanent improvement of 
their condition. In North Carolina, the entire community of Quakers 
have emancipated their slaves, and by their own contributions have 
provided for their emigration to more favourable climes............Let 
this enterprise be successfully pursued, and the universal abolition of 
slavery will not be far distant.’—Vol. iv. p. 122. 


© 1826.—In pursuing their object, the society cannot be justly 
charged with aiming to disturb the rights of property or the peace of 
society......+.- But if its consequences should lead to the supposed con- 
clusion (of abolishing slavery),—should open a way, without violating 
the rights of any, to deliver us from a still greater evil,—is it an 
objection that can be urged against its prosecution? ‘To those who 
charge the society with the contrary motive of designing to perpetuate 
slavery, they would beg leave to say, that it is not reasonable to infer 
such purpose from the circumstance of the society’s confining its 
operations to the free people. The managers could with no pro- 
priety depart from their original and avowed purpose, and make 
emancipation their object.’ —Vol. ii. p. 60. 


‘ 1829.—Resolved—That we consider it the duty of the religious 
community within our bounds, and especially of the ministers of 
Christ, to promote the Colonization Society, to the intent that the 
wrongs of Africa may be speedily ended ; that the immense debt of 
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retribution, due to her from this country, may be cancelled ; and that 
the blessings of the gospel may be conveyed to the African people, 
both in this country and in Africa.’—Resolution of the Synod of Utica. 
—Vol. v. p. 247. 


These miscellaneous extracts will perhaps be thought highly 
favourable to the character of the Colonization Society. Whe. 
ther it will ever acquire power to accomplish its great object of 
enabling millions of coloured people to emigrate from the United 
States to Africa, remains for experiment ; and the great success 
that is likely to attend its earlier efforts, may so elevate the con- 
dition, and consequently improve the respectabilityof thecoloured 
people, as to render their emigration needless. The present 
desire to get rid of them, is an unquestionable proof of the exist- 
ence of a degree of hard prejudice, which is inconsistent 
with Christian principles; and according as just treatment, 
with fair opportunities, shall enable the coloured race to ap- 
proach the level of their white brethren, Christian principles 
will gain their due influence throughout the United States. 
The irresistible consequence will be, an abandonment of all 
schemes for separation. 

It may be made quite clear also, for two reasons, that all the 
blacks ought not to go to Liberia now, even if they could be pro- 
vided easily with means of transport, In the first place, it is 
the testimony of Mr. Ashmun, the first governor of Liberia, a man 
of the most eminent qualities, that such of them as have been 
accustomed to the climate north of a part of Maryland, are 
liable in a fatal degree to the diseases of tropical Africa. It 
would therefore be inhuman to encourage their general emigra- 
tion to Liberia. In the second place, it is the fixed plan of 
the Society, and most wisely formed, to send out only colonists 
of good character. The importance of this rule being stu- 
diously adhered to, cannot be placed at too high a rate. Now 
it is an indisputable fact, that the mass of the United States 
criminals belong to the unfortunate coloured race. The cause, 
and the apology, have been already quoted above, from the pages 
of the African Repository. But to turn such materials out upon 
the young community, exposed, as it must be, to the great 
difficulties of having a comparatively small number of the 
more enlightened class, and of a bad neighbourhood of slavers, 
would be to invite the failure of this benevolent enterprize. It 
is the more important to reflect seriously upon this point, inas- 
much as some very scandalous projects have been thought of 
in the United States for the disposal of their criminals. 
Having the precedents of English criminal legislation upon 
this head, some American statesmen have suggested plans of 
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convict colonization of even a worse kind than were ever 
practised by England, although precisely the same plans 
were once proposed in the English Parliament. The vena 
alluded to, is one for landing convicts in a remote island, and 
for leaving them, with a year’s provision, to their fate. It is 
unnecessary to say more upon such a topic, than that the 
recent proposal has been rejected, and that it is fervently to be 
hoped that the great facility afforded by Western Africa for 
disposing of convicts, will not tempt the people of the United 
States to commit the base error of sending the criminals of a 
civilized land among unoffending barbarians, or amongst the 
good citizens of their young Liberia. 

A point of peculiar interest to other countries, in regard to 
Liberia, is, its future relation with the United States. We 
have not met with any specific law by which the inhabitants of 
the settlement are released from their old connexion and alle- 
giance ; and it is well known that the law of North America is 
precisely the same with that of England on this head. It has 
been debated in Congress, on an express motion, that the right 
of expatriation should be given to all American citizens; but 
the motion was rejected. We collect, from various circum- 
stances, it is intended that Liberia shall be independent as 
soon as she is capable of self-protection. In the mean time, 
such views as the following, which relate to the intermediate 
state of things, are extremely judicious. 


‘ 1828.—Your Committee (it was said to Congress in 1828),“beg 
leave to recommend the adoption of a resolution, requesting the Pre- 
sident of the United States to enter upon such negociations as he 
may think expedient, with all the maritime powers of the Christian 
world, for securing to the colony of Liberia, and such other colonies 
as may be planted on the African coast for like purposes, so long as 
they may merit it, the advantages of neutrality. —African Repository, 
vol, iv. p. 57. 

Again, in the same document : 

‘A mixture of white magistrates with those of the same colour 
with the colonists, might possibly arouse in other States, as well as in 
the colonists, jealousies which do not at present exist, while no small 
sacrifice of human life would be the obvious consequences of at- 
tempting to sustain over the colony any other power than that moral 
control which repeated benefactions, a sense of gratitude and interest, 
may long preserve to its American founders and their successors.’ 
—Ib. ‘ 


The sixth publication whose title is prefixed to this paper, 
is the First Report of an American Society for training Africans 
to be teachers; upon which subject a very important remark 
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occurs in a letter from Mr. Ashmun, the first governor of Libe- 
ria, published in the first volume of the African Repository. 
Occasion has already been taken to adduce Mr. Ashmun’s autho- 
rity, and without doubt every word of his deserves the greatest 
attention. He seems to have combined all rare qualities calcu- 
lated to promote the success of such a work as that submitted 
to him at Liberia. Extensive and various acquirements, abso- 
lute disinterestedness, diligence, courage, and piety, were 
conspicuous in his character, Speaking of teachers for Africa, 
he says, 


‘ I am prepared to state, with new corroboration, a remark to which 
former observation has often conducted me, that in point of neat 
and elegant correctness, the alumni of English seminaries, those of a 
very humble character not always excepted, generally bear the palm 
away from our own. If such indeed be the fact, would it not be some- 
thing better than idle speculation for the friends of education, for 
parents and instructors especially, to inquire into the cause of the dif- 
ference?’ Liberia, 1825.—African Repository, vol. i. p. 241. 

This remark, by a practical and able American statesman, 
furnishes abundant materials for reflection, in several points of 
view. It is cited in this place, in order to add, that it 
suggests a peculiar and a very interesting tie between Eng- 
land, America, and Africa. The circumstance of expense 
excepted (and that will disappear in a few years), no doubt 
can be felt, that a few teachers for Africa would be 
more suitably trained for their great moral work in the 
neighbourhood of London, than in any other part of the 
world. But the institution for the same end proposed b 
the Philadelphia Society, claims unqualified respect. Founded, 
as doubtless it will be, upon the principles of the new American 
mutual-labour academies, it cannot fail to be highly useful. 
But, after all, it is in Africa herself that the great means of 
education must be established. The excellent political institu- 
tions of Liberia, the extensive printing of the minutest accounts 
of her affairs, connected with universal primary education of 
the young of both sexes, will exhibit to all her neighbours, 
black and white, an example never to be too highly esteemed. 

In the list of publications noticed in the title, is one 
printed at Terceira. It is the official Almanac of the young 
Queen Donna Maria’s government; and abounds in reflections 
of so much promise, that we could almost wish, that the in- 
comparably most wealthy portion of the Portuguese nation, now 
exiled from the Continent, were deprived of all prospect of 
return thither, in order that they might be led to devote them- 
selves to the views expressed in the following passages, which 
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concludes an interesting sketch of the Portuguese foreign pos- 
sessions. Our readers know, that a large section of all Africa 
is included in those possessions, namely, above eighteen degrees 
of the eastern coast, and twelve degrees of the western coast, 
with exclusive access to an interior of 2000 miles extent. It 
consequently is of great importance to Africa, that the African 
settlements of Portugal should be governed upon the wise prin- 
ciples of the Terceira writer :—* Let a rapid glance,” says he, 
“be cast over the vast possessions still belonging to the Portu- 
guese monarchy. Every where the oppressions suffered by the 
people, and the misery which crushes the country, shew the 
effects of continued despotism. Surely the time is come for 
this nation te enjoy the many blessings which are at her com- 
mand. The way is plain. The first step towards the advance- 
ment and civilization of Portuguese Africa, is the total abolition 
of slavery in all our settlements; and also that of the infamous 
slave-trade by sea. We must then grant them free commerce 
with all the world.” The working of mines, whaling, and other 
fisheries, the timber-trade, the cultivation of sugar, coffee, 
cotton, indigo, cocoa, tobacco, rice, &c. in situations equally ad- 
vantageous as in the Brazils, would make equal returns. And all 
these pursuits would be more profitable than the like pursuits 
in Brazil, if the labourers were free, and paid as at Sierra 
Leone ; inasmuch as the industry of Africa would not be bur- 
thened by the high price of slaves, as that of Brazil, increased 
by the cost of the passage and the risk of seizure. The African 
cultivators might, in a few years, supply the European markets 
with articles as good as those of America, and cheaper; and 
this, by extending the demand for such productions, would 
greatly stimulate their industry. Portugal, in particular, would 
obtain exclusively in Africa, what she is now obliged to buy in 
Brazil. 

By abolishing slavery, by permitting trade to be free, by 
encouraging capitalists and colonization from Europe, we may 
fairly hope, that in fifteen or twenty years, Portuguese Africa 
would make greater progress than it has done hitherto in three 
centuries. This would lead to more and more intercourse with 
civilized nations, and tend to the civilization of the whole con- 
tinent of Africa. 

The prospect of a reformed administration of all the European 
colonies in Africa; of those of Great Britain, at Sierra Leone, 
the Gambia, and the Cape of Good Hope; of those of France 
at the Senegal ; of those of Portugal, as above described; and 
the adoption throughout all these extensive countries, of the 
sound Liberian principle of sharing the government, more or 
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less, with the coloured people, will wonderfully change the con- 
dition of the persecuted race. At the same time, in Egypt 
and at Algiers, considerable things are doing with the same 
good tendency ; which have escaped attention of late, only in 
consequence of the all-absorbing character of events nearer 
home. 





Art. XV.—Appel aux Représentants de la France et 2 mes Concitoyens. 
Par Louis Le Dieu. Paris. 1831. 


INCE the completion of the Article entitled ‘ France and 
her Revolution,’ two events of great importance have oc- 
curred. Warsaw has fallen ; and the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties has virtually determined by a large majority, that the Cos- 
sacks shall make a joyeuse rentrée into Paris. It may be very 
well for Frenchmen to deceive themselves and one another; but 
there is no treaty between the two countries, by which any 
Englishman is bound to be misled by sympathy. The vast 
majority of the English people honestly threw aside all preju- 
dices and partialities, and burst into an unmixed expression of 
congratulation on the apparent restoration of France to her high 
station among nations. They did more; for they joined in the 
common demand for political reform ; and by thus entering into 
partnership, they earned a right to criticize the conduct of the 
foreign branch of the general concern. 

And no Englishmen have been misled. They have seen,— 
with sorrow most, and a few with joy,—that from the moment 
the new French government was established at the helm, it 
was manceuvring with a view to bring in the Holy Alliance to 
settle the dispute. From the instant that room was given to 
discern the temper of the actual constituency to whom the des- 
tinies of France were so unfortunately turned over by the men 
of the Three Days, it was plain that two-thirds sighed for 
the quiet putting down the Revolution of July by foreign 
pressure, and looked only for the apparition of nos amis les enne- 
mis upon such terms as should best secure the ultimate rise of 
Three per Cents. Considerable expectations were grounded on 
what would be the result of the fall of Warsaw. It was sup- 
posed that by such an event the heroine of the piece might be 
alarmed into resistance; but the danger has passed over with a 
little noise, and the heroine is by this time fitted for a Magda- 
lene. There will be another émeute when the allies pass the 
Rhine ; and the carabineers will put it down, And another when 
the first Cossack is seen from the barriers; and the day after- 
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wards ‘ Order will reign in Paris.’ This is the English version 
of French policy. There is no quarrelling with fate; it appears 
that it must be, and therefore the English must submit. The 
French of course will console themselves with the possession of 
what Franklin would call their ‘ whistle ;) they have escaped 
the chimera of a republic. Only let there be no complaint 
against their English friends; nor any assertion that the cry of 
treason was not raised from the opposite shores in their behalf, 
or that the English were a party to the partition which the 
French stock-holders have invited. On the English, mean- 
while, the lesson will not be lost. It makes one example more, 
of the blessings which arise to nations from a limited repre- 
sentation ; and comes inost opportunely in the present conjunc- 
ture of their own struggle for reform. 

The present Appeal to the citizens of France, is one of those 
fruitless efforts, by which an honourable individual acquits his 
conscience of responsibility for not having resisted his country’s 
fall. That it will be useless to any public effect, is clear. It 
has already drawn down persecution on the author; though for 
some reason or other the hearts of his pursuers appear to have 
failed them in their progress. As intimated in the extract ap- - 
pended, it is probable he will give them no cause of offence 
in future. Since the fall of Warsaw, such a writer could 
only address his countrymen in the language of Padilla, ‘ Yes- 
terday was the time to have displayed the resolution of warriors, 
to-day there is nothing but the resignation of Christians.’ 

The extract here added, contains the conclusion of the ‘ Letter 
to the King,’ which was made the object of judicial interference. 
It will be read with interest and advantage, as containing a 


just and vivid exposure of the combined weakness and treachery 


by which France has fallen. It remains only to be seen, whether 
England intends to stand. 


‘When two years ago, Sire, I was finding fault with the measures 
and the ministers that had been forced upon the country by the in- 
sanity of the restored government, if any person had said to me, “‘‘The 
warmest of your wishes will be fulfilled; the duke of Orleans will 
have the throne; but the country will gain nothing by it ; weaker 
and worse men than ever, will take the reins of Government; you 
will yourself be the object of their malice, and be treated as an enemy 
of public order ;"’ I should never have brought myself to give it my 
belief. Nevertheless, it is what has come to pass, and what now 
obliges me to write. 

« My letter has been already of considerable length ; yet I feel under 
the necessity of extending it, not for my own sake, Sire, but for yours. 
Your speeches and} public acts announce too clearly that the truth 
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has ceased to reach you, for me to hesitate in laying it before you, 
though possibly I may be writing to you for the last time. 

‘ Your government has not fulfilled either the hopes which were con- 
ceived of it, or the promises you made. From its outset it has 
thrown itself into the luckless path, which was the ruin of the elder 
branch of your family, and, if you persist in it, will infallibly be your 
own. You know with what confidence I always foretold the expul- 
sion of that elder branch ; and believe me I feel an assurance stronger 
still, of the impossibility of your maintaining yourself any more than 
they, without a speedy change of system and of men. 

‘ For a year nothing has been talked of but maintaining the dignity 
of France, preserving her in a state of honourable peace, and bringing 
back the prosperity of industry and commerce by the restoration of 
security and order ; yet the nation was never in a more deplorable, 
a more humiliating condition, even during the time its territory was 
occupied by foreign armies. At no time were opinions more divided ; 
at none were their divisions attended with more violence ; and never 
did the people, in searching for the causes of all they suffer and all 
they fear, refer the blame more immediately to the conduct of the 
highest individual in the state. 

‘Your counsellors and courtiers will probably deny this, and per- 
haps get the courts of law to declare it to be criminal. In the same 
way, under Charles X, it was held factious to express any doubt of 
the tender interest, the admiration, which all the nation felt for that 
chivalrous sovereign. I remember a deputy, a good ulira too, once 
saying under the Martignac ministry, that Charles X was losing the 
confidence and affection of his people ; and he was called to order by 
the majority, who were afterwards the celebrated 221, and it was this 
221 that drove Charles X. from France. They gave the crown to you, 
without troubling themselves whether they had aright or not. On 
the first change of circumstances, the greater part of them will be 
ready to take it from you after the same fashion. 

‘I know the men well, Sire, whom a sad fatality has enabled to 
place themselves round your popular throne. I find among them, as 
I have told you elsewhere, ‘‘ the bullies of every party in its turn, the 
minions of every tyrant, and in their train the puppets of all regimes, 
the toad-eaters of every thing in power, who for fifty years, under all 
our changes, have never done any thing but bend their knees, and bow 
their heads, and hold out their hands to heg.”” These are the sort of 
men, who loaded with gold and with disgrace, are found clamouring 
in the name of public order, for the preservation of every kind of des- 
potism we have.ever known ; and who, when we ask for the laws of 
a free country and the security of equal rights, accuse us of wishing 
for anarchy and the guillotine. They parody the language of Louis 
XIV, and say “‘ The state is themselves” and their heirs after them ; 
and we who stand up for the rights of the country against their claims, 
are rebels, and to be treated as guilty of high treason. 

‘ You had to make a choice, Sire, between these men and the country; 
and they speedily cut off our chance by involving you in their systems, 
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surrounding you with their agents, and keeping away from you (and 
they tell us, by your own desire) all the men who under every change 
have been faithful to their country and to freedom ; the men, too, who 
for many years had looked forward to you as the saviour of the state 
To make themselves your masters, they cut you off from your friends ; 
just as, to make themselves masters of France, they stifled her enthu- 
siasm, and lost her the affections of every country upon earth. 

‘ At this moment, the men who a little time ago considered you as 
identified with all the interests of France, feel themselves obliged to 
give up their old affections, to preserve their principles. I hear it 
from numbers of them every day; but I am not going to state 
their names, for I mean to denounce nobody but myself. Many a 
time, in the last ten months, on viewing the system your ministers 
have pursued, and which they insist is yours still more than it is theirs, 
I haye felt myself drawn on, from astonishment to grief, from grief 
to a feeling of something like hate ; and I have found it impossible to 
confine my complaints within my own breast, or conceal my sense of 
injury in deference to your rank. And if J felt thus—I with whose past 
life you are acquainted, and know my constancy to old attachments— 
what must be the case with those who never had any regard for you at 
all, and knew you only by your rank and your family descent, which 
they were in the habit of viewing as two evils joined in one? 

‘ Cut off from the affections of the men who are devoted to their 
country, drawn on to govern in the interest of the few instead of the 
many, with no hold upon public consent, which you might have car- 
ried with you a year ago, but which at the present day would be dis- 
puted and perhaps refused you altogether; where are you to find 
those elements of conservative power you cannot go on without,—or 
which way look for the safety of yourself, of liberty, and France ? 

‘ You have been told again and again, that in the eyes of the kings 
of all the continent, you are a usurper. By the very fact that you 
belonged to the ancient dynasty, the legitimates are bound to hate 
you the more; because you have given a bad example to their own 
relations, as it is easier for a prince of the blood to have views upon 
the crown and to obtain it, than a private citizen. The declaration 
of the general principle of the sovereignty of the people was your 
only defence, your only chance of safety; and ever since the revolu- 
tion of July, your ministers have been sacrificing with equal perfidy 
the rights of the French people, and of every other people in existence ; 
we every where find them hand in hand with despotism ; their object 
was, and still is, to re-establish it in France ; and at this very moment 
you find yourself left alone to face the enemy at home and the enemy 
abroad. Such a position no man on earth can hold. 

‘You must retrace your steps ; it is your fate, and you must do it in 
the end. But the longer it is put off, the harder it will be; lose no 
time, then, in giving us a repetition of your younger years. Send 
away the counsellors that have misled you. Lay hold, as you did at 
twenty, of the standard of freedom; lead on, as you did then, the 
song of battle; move boldly towards the enemy, who is surrounding 
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you on all sides, and there is not one among us that will not follow 
where you lead; you will see whether the continent does not give 
way as you advance, and whether you do not easily recover the ascen- 
dant which cowards have made you lose. 

‘ The decision is with yourself. I have done you the last service that 
Ican. The time is close at hand, when like your predecessor you 
will no longer have your choice, whether you will arrest the torrent 
which the misfortunes of Poland, the surrender of Belgium, the be- 
trayal of Italy, and the sufferings in the interior, will bring upon you 
from all quarters. The present is still your own; tomorrow may be 
too late. —Letter to the King. 24 July, 1831. 


In the note* below, is given a fac-simile of the way in which 
the fall of Warsaw was announced in one of the great towns of 
England which was among the first to send its congratulations 
to the patriots of July. Itis only necessary to add, that there 
was ry previous concert in the opinion with which it is con- 
cluded. 





Arr. XVI.—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine ; for August and 
September 1831. 


¢ Mbanuracrures, in every age and quarter of the globe, have 
been the prolific source of democratic feeling. We need not appeal to 
history for a confirmation of this eternal truth ;—its exemplification is 
too manifest in the present times, to admit of a moment’s doubt. Now, 
of the whole population of Great Britain, two-thirds are, according to 
the census of 1821, employed in trade and manufactures ; and, by the 





* From the Manchester Times and Gazette, 24th Sept. 1831. 


WARSAW has fallen into the hands of 
the barbarian troops—the advance guards 
of the hordes which threaten liberty 
throughout the enlightened part of Europe. 
Had England possessed a government in 
which the people had their proper share, 
and had not her power been withered by a 
long course of misrule that has bound her 
hand and foot, this event would not have 
occurred. Had the government of France 
marched with the revolution of July, this 
event would not have occurred, The Pa- 
risians may again see a bivouac of Cossacks 
in the Boulevards. 
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recent enumeration, the proportion will probably be still greater. It 
is this fatal, and now irretrievable direction of our industry, which 
renders the Reform Bill so eminently hazardous. The great bulk of 
these manufacturers reside in the small towns; the members they 
return will be the faithful mirror of their democratic opinions. Their 
number is daily increasing; — every successive year brings one 
of the rural boroughs within the vortex of manufacturing wealth, and 
the contagion of manufacturing democracy. Look at Preston, Stock- 
port, Salford, Bolton, Halifax, Macclesfield, in England; or Kilmar- 
nock, Airdrie, Montrose, or Paisley, in Scotland, and an idea may be 
formed of the democratic tendency of small manufacturing towns.’— 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. No. for Aug. Part II. p. 294. 


‘It is true that I am consumed with a burning—a just—I will pre- 
sume to say, a righteous indignation at the atrocious scenes now pass- 
ing in this country. True it is that I sicken with disgust at seeing 
those things sanctioned [sanctioned ? nay moved and precipitated] by 
the yery rulers of the land which but a few years since were agitated 
as the mere reveries of sedition, by a few branded and stigmatized in- 
cendiaries. True it is that I shudder at seeing ministers, senates, and 
the nobles of the land co-operating with drunken zealots to bring about 
changes—for less than the least of which but adozen of years ago, men, 
women, and children, having the excuse of utter ignorance, were 
hunted by cavalry, cut down or trampled under their horses’ hoofs by 
yeomanry, thrown by crowds into dungeons, and afterwards pursued 
to ruin and beggary,—exiled, oreven decimated by the executioner.’ — 
Id, p. 315. 


* North—I bet you a riddle of claret they are in power again in two 
months. Of that I have very little doubt ;—would to God I could be 
as sure of their behaving themselves as they ought to do after the thing 
is done ! 

Tickler.—Upon what, in the name of Jupiter, do you build your 
hopes? I met with nobody in London who even hinted at the possi- 
bility of such things ; and since I left it—you see what majorities ! 

North.—Never mind. I put not my faith in princes — for that 
would be forgetting the words of Holy Writ ; but, begging your par- 
don, I still put my faith in Peers. ‘he Committee will cut the Bill 
well down yet before it goes to the Lords, and the Lords will do the 
rest of the business, and Lord Grey will resign next morning, and 
William the Fourth, nolens volens, will send for Sir Robert Peel, and 
Sir Robert Peel will make up a Cabinet within eight-and-forty hours, 
and deliver a plain, perspicuous oration, detailing what Reform he is 
willing to patronise, and dissolve the Parliament 

Tickler.—And what then? 

North—Why, nothing uncommon. The majority of the House of 
Commons are not—not being fools, mere fools they cannot possibly 
be—sincere ; and they will be delighted to find their Bill destroyed, 
and they will vapour and palaver, and do nothing. By that time, 
moreover, the horrible stagnation in every branch of internal trade, for 
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which the nation has to thank Lord Grey, and of which people even in 
lofty places are already beginning to feel the effects, will have come to 
such a pass as to command attention in all quarters to something much 
more interesting, as well as important, than any reform. By that 
time, again, there will be no Peers in France, and the Duke of 
Orleans will be safely housed in his old villa at Twickenham, (which, 
like a sensible man, he has, I am told, always refused to let)—and 


there will be war by land, and war by sea—and there will be a bit of * 


a dust at Manchester or elsewhere, and it will be laid in blood, and the 
new Parliament will be chosen in peace and jollity, and consist, with 
few exceptions, of gentlemen—and Peel’s Reform—bad enough pro- 
bably, but still something bearable as compared with this iniquity— 
will be introduced, and we shall jog on pretty much in the old way 
again—that is, conquer right and left as long as any body dares to 
keep the field before us, be too grand not to sacrifice all we have gained 
at the cost of our own gold and blood whenever a peace is to be made, 
and then, Europe being once more settled, buckle ourselves once more 
to the glorious task of unsettling England—that is to say, adopt Whig 
measures—on, and on, until the national appetite is at last so depraved 
that it calls out for some radical bolus, and nothing can save us, or 
our children rather, from bolting the murderous crudity, except, at the 
distance perhaps of twenty years, just such another series of sayings 
and doings as, please God, will for ever illustrate, in Tory annals, the 
memory of the autumn of 1831..—ZJd. p. 413. 


‘ Tickler—Bide a wee. There’s a braw time comin’. He’s get his 
fairin’ belyve.’—Jd. No. for Sept. p. 555. 

* Tickler.—In which case the descensus in avernum would proceed 
at a locomotive rate. 

North.—Yes. We should see a constitutional assembly next winter 
—the Bishops unfrocked, the Peers unermined, the three per cents 
struck down to two (to begin with), the pensions abolished, and the 
corn law scattered to chaff—all within the course of the spring—and 
then, most probably, according to the old chant of Mother Skipton’s 
doggerel— 

** A bloody summer, and no king.” 

Tickler.—I doubt as to the blood. Who is enough in earnest to 
fight for any thing but property? And if a general attack upon pro- 
perty should really take place, where are the materials for any thing 
like a defence? i 

North.—Why, I can easily suppose that — the present concern 
being got rid of—the agricultural population at large—excepting, of 
course, those counties in which the illegal system of the poor laws has 
had time to work its proper consequences on the mind of man, woman, 
and child—might very probably be stimulated to take the side of the 
conservators. In fact, there can be no doubt that such would be the 
case in Scotland and Wales universally ; and I can’t well question it 
would be about as generally so in the north of England, where the 
gentry, as a class, have all along done their duty, and are liked and 
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respected accordingly. We should have, then, the manufacturing mob 
on the one side, the farmers and peasantry, as a body, on the other. 
So far the match might perhaps be not unequal—the accumulation of 
the former in particular places making up, considerably at least, for 
their absolute inferiority of numbers. If so, the question would really 
be a simple one—Which side would the army take? And how they 
would be, depends of course mainly on the, in my opinion, altogether 
open point, whether the movement had, or had not, government 
patronage on its side. I don’t, of course, mean the patronage of this 
government—that would be long over ere then. 

Tickler.—In so far as I know the British army, it might be counted 
on with great security. 

North.—We need not bother ourselves about the Irish—that affair 
would be in other hands before then. 

Tickler—What if the army should be as disunited as the rest? 

North.—Possibly. And in that case we should indeed see cam- 
paigning. There never was such an army as ours is at this moment 
since the battle of Pharsalia ; and I see no reason to anticipate that, if 
it were divided, the upshot should be reached in less than the five long 
years it cost Cesar and Pompey to decide their quarrel. ‘There are, 
probably, among the regimental officers abundance of old Peninsulars, 
who would have no great objections to play for such stakes as they 
have read or heard of elsewhere. The worst of all is, that we should 
want now-a-days that strong, fervid feeling of religious obligation 
which did prevail among us in the days of Charles the First, and 
which, even in the midst of horrors, did continually operate as a check 
on all sides. Read the Memoirs of a Cavalier, or Mrs. Hutchinson’s, 
or Lady Fanshawe’s, and consider for a moment what a dismal contrast, 
as to details, a seven years’ term of modern civil war would be likely 
to present. I abhor the thought. 

Tickler.—It must be some comfort to you, that, according to your 
theory, Scotland here would escape. 

North—We must not be too sure of that neither. I suspect we 
should have a fierce tussle even here, though comparatively a very brief 
one. Most probably our yeomanry—the finest fellows I do believe 
that ever were embodied in military corps since the world began, the 
most steady, honest, trustworthy, and kindhearted good men,I venture 
to say, that ever wore uniform—Our yeomanry would most probably 
put down any insurrection in this quarter in a month—but granting 
that, good God, what a month ! It would be a horrid time, indeed, 
for old cocks like us, that could not mount and take a hand in the 
game. Only think of Glasgow, or dear Paisley, in the power of the 
rascals for a week—yea, for a day ! ’"—ZJd. p. 556. 

€ North.—I trust our own old Plain Speaker has a campaign or two 
in him yet. 

Tickler.—Ay, barring accidents, a round dozen of them, if need 
be. He had been pulled down a little with the grippe when I saw him 
first ; but before 1 left town, his cheeks had plumped out again, and 
he looked fit for any thing. His eye has lost nothing of its eagle 
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brightness ; he walks to this hour as straight as a ramrod; and his 
leg is as perfect as it could have been at thirty. He is to the fore yet, 
thank God—heart, soul, bone, and blood—but if it were otherwise, we 
have pretty cards in the pack. 
North.—Combermere—Hill—Kemp—all fine fellows, and in full 


vigour. 
Tinen~te, and Murray and Hardinge, either of them well worth 
your three. 

North.—What a beautiful picture of the old cavalier is Sir George 
Murray. I know nothing like it in that style. 

Tickler—Nor I, and Pickersgill’s portrait, in this year’s exhibition, 
does him as much justice, by Jupiter, as either Lawrence, or Vandyke, 
or Velasquez could have done. But somehow, Sir George appears to 
me to carry a certain tinge of languor about him—his eye is so gentle, 
calm, melancholy, pensive—I should doubt of there being quite enough 
stimulus. 

North.—No fears,—the first “ clarion—clarion wild and shrill” 
would send the blood tumbling through him like another Garry. We 
have always had Platoffs and Bluchers among us enow, I warrant ye 
—but we have sometimes felt the want of a Gneisennau—and this soft- 
eyed hero appears to stand second to Wellington in the opinion of most 
of his compeers. 

Tickler—He is a cock of the right feather to be sure, and speaks, 
by the by, as wellas if he had never had another trade. 

North.—Peradventure better. 

Tickler —However—I am no judge of such concerns, of course— 
but I strongly suspect if there were a war either at home or abroad, 
the army would expect to see Hardinge as far forward as any body but 
the Duke. 

North.—We shall have work for Murray here among ourselves. 
Scotland will look to him in the first instance. 

«‘ There are hills beyond Pentland and streams beyond Forth, 
If there’s lords in the Lowlands there’s chiefs in the North. 
There are wild Dunniewassels three thousand times three, 
Will ery, ‘Hoich ! for the bonnet of bonny Dundee!”’ 


What a grand ballad that is! It haunts me like a spirit. 

Tickler.—'Tis a clever thing. 

North.—You heard Sir Henry Hardinge too ? 

Tickler.—Several times; but never a set speech. He may not, 
perhaps, be exactly an orator, which, among other and better things, 
Nature certainly meant Murray to be; but he has complete command 
of clear, terse, nervous language—is quick as lightning at retort—has 
a full, masculine, sonorous voice— considerable dignity of action, too 
—and, above all, carries with him such an air of upright, manly single- 
mindedness, high noble feeling, and unaffected modesty, that, judging 
from the little I saw, I am not sure if any body in the House produces 
altogether a more powerful effect. His defence of Philpotts was a first- 
rate thing, and did that job as well as any Cicero could have come 
up to. 
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North.—Why, that could not have been a difficult job—for the 
Bishop's justification of facts was clear as day. Sir Henry lost an arm, 
didn’t he, at Waterloo ? 

Tickler—I don't know where it happened, but that, you know, is 
a mutilation which takes grace from no man. He is the perfect 
model of a soldier—a short, compact, firm, handsome figure, all but- 
toned up to the chin in blue and black, and a countenance which, 
though without the statuesque elegance of Bonaparte’s, reminded me 
more of that in the extraordinary mass of brow, the large, deep-cut, 
grey, fiery eye, the solid contour of the jaw, the fall of the hair, and 
the whole style of complexion,than any other head I remember to have 
met with. This is one of our very first cards. If things go well, he 
must be a Secretary of State in the next Cabinet—if darkly, he must 
come down and raise the standard in Yorkshire—for that, 1 believe, is 
his calf-country.’—ZJd. p. 560. 


Is there any man, of understanding that would save him 
from being the dupe of one of the Bourbons sanitary cordons, 
who after reading the extracts given above, can doubt that the 
Tories meditate a reaction? It is true the statement put 
forward is, that their preparations are against the case of the 
people in the progress and results of the Reform Bill making 
an attack upon property. Let nobody pretend there has been 
any misrepresentation upon this head; the extracts have been 
extended beyond reasonable bounds, for the sake of including 
the statement upon this point. The Tories will aver that their 
preparations are for another object, and that ‘ nothing but 
malevolence can misinterpret their intentions;’ but who will 
be misled by the plea? Here is a distinct levying of war 
against the King’s people; officers pointed out on whom the 
leviers think dependence can be placed, and the probable way 
in which the army will divide upon the question, calculated. 
The civil war is begun; and if it is not stopped by the prompt 
exertions of the community, from this to the battle of Edge-hill 
will possibly be some ten weeks. It may be a lamentable 
thing that the opponents of Reform should have chosen to 
bring things to this issue ; but at the same time it is a blessed 
thing, that the Tory staff should in their cups and their 
vaunting have prematurely let out the plan. No man of com- 
mon sense can misunderstand either the danger or the remedy. 
They calculate upon having every man at their mercy, who has 
committed himself by assistance to Reform. A ‘ brave time’ 
is coming ; and the Lord Chancellor is to ‘ get his fairing by- 
and-by.’ Did this mean a time when tbe people should make 
an attack upon property? No man mistakes the meaning of 
slang of this kind, in the mouths of a desperate party. It 
means the opportunity of sanguinary revenge, on all who have 
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resisted or opposed them. The war isto be especially against 
the ‘ manufacturers,’ who with those ‘employed in trade,’ are 
stated to be ‘two-thirds of the whole population of Great 
Britain; and the manufacturing towns are pointed out by 
name for ‘blood.’ The men are now at their work in the shops 
and the fields, whose wives are marked to be widows, and 
children fatherless, unless the designs of the enemy are nipped 
in the bud [by the prompt exertions of the people in every 
quarter of the country. Are the tender mercies of the Tories 
unknown ; or have men forgotten their massacres, their sus- 
pension of law, their military executions, their half-hangings, 
their putting to the torture, or the grinning heads of the time 
when dissector’s assistants were in requisition to do the Tory 
vengeance on their victims? All this is what it must come to 
again, unless the people of Great Britain have the vigour to 
prepare themselves instantly for their defence; and that not 
leisurely or by half-measures, but by one of those simultane- 
ous displays of energy which in moments of crisis save 
nations. Nota man, high or low, who can be pointed to as 
having in any instance abetted the cause of reform, but will 
be exposed to the measure of revenge which his importance or 
his activity may have made it worth while to bestow on him. 
Height will be no protection, and lowliness no security. It will 
end—to take the highest first—in the deposition of the King for 
another, and the endurance of all the calamities which in the 
actual situation of things such an event would bring with it in 
its train. There is no instance of a king so foiled, who has 
survived as king. The weaknesses of declining years which all 
must come to, will be made the pretext for removing him from 
his high office ; and a crowd of events are within the scope of 
probability, which would make the temptation too great for any 
party, situated as the Tories will be, to resist. Not that the 
individuals into whose hands these warnings will chiefly fall, 
are of all men the most keenly moved by prospects of royal woe; 
but still there is a decent adherence, an honest anxiety, a plain 
manly wish and instinctive determination, that a king who has 
gone beyond the mark of vulgar sovereigns, and incurred the 
risk in the promotion of the people’s cause, should not person- 
ally be asufferer. What the other portions of society will have 
to undergo, is best told in the words in which the enemy recalls 
the glories of the gone-by time,—‘ men, women, and children, 
having the excuse of utter ignorance, hunted by cavalry, cut 
down or trampled under their horses’ hoofs by yeomanry, thrown 
by crowds into dungeons, and afterwards pursued to ruin and 
beggary, exiled, or even decimated by the executioner.’ This 
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is the Tories own description, of what ‘but a dozen of years 
ago,’ they inflicted on the people for ‘less than the least’ of 
what the people has now been guilty of attempting. It is no 
exaggerated statement; it is the enemy’s own thoughts in the 
enemy’s own words. The people who cannot take a hint when 
their enemies speak thus plainly, ought to take the locks off 
their doors when they hear of thieves being abroad, and run 
about saying ‘Come eat me,’ like roast pigs in the country of 
Cockaigne. 

There is not the smallest reason for despair. The Tories calcu- 
late upon the army ; but never were men more wrong in their 
reckoning, than when they say ‘it might be counted on with 
great security.” Themselves appear to have an inkling of the 
fact, that ‘among the regimental officers’ there would be 
‘abundance’ who from one cause or another would side with 
their opponents. As the Tories have chosen to begin the 
calculation, it is but fair to follow it up. And first then, if there 
should be any attempt to divide the army, let the people 
recollect the intense interest which, independently of the ideas 
of honour and duty which of themselves would make thousands 
of officers take the popular side, all that most influential body 
the captains and subalterns would feel in supporting the side 
which held out the prospect of escape from the aristocratical 
monopoly of promotion. Putting out of question, as before, 
the higher ideas of duty which would make this class of officers 
join the portion of the upper classes which sided with the 
people, this motive alone would operate with intense force on 
at least three-fourths of the individuals described. And if it 
operated on them, with what vastly increased force would it 
act upon that more numerous and still more influential body, 
as regards the conduct of the masses, the non-commissioned 
officers. The Spanish constitutionalists sank under the Bour- 
bon invasion, because it never occurred to them to make a dozen 
serjeants captains upon the field of battle. The French in their 
revolution were aware of the irresistible effect produced upon 
an army, by the prospect of advancing the lower classes to 
their fair share of promotion and reward. If the English soldier 
could conquer ‘ under the cold shade of aristocracy,’ what might 
not be expected from him, when this deadly bar to exertion 
was removed. But there is a worse reckoning for the enemy still ; 
there would be a cause operating with peculiar force upon the 
men who have never aspired to a corporal’s stripe, a cause which 
appears to have been cherished with particular zeal, as if on 
purpose that it should operate at a crisis like the one sup- 
posed. The moment a division of the army was attempted, 
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there would be the whipped army against the unwhipped. All men, 
except the rotten part of the aristocracy, know that an officer 
who, with the prodigious faculties given by military law, with 
a power of solitary imprisonment almost unlimited, and an 
opportunity of inflicting misery, disgrace and suffering on 
every hour of the life of every man beneath his orders, cannot 
maintain discipline without having recourse to the brutal 
methods which dishonour the British service,—is one, in the more 
contemptuous than elegant expression of the common soldier 
and seaman, ‘ not fit to carry garbage to a bear. But then 
the rotten part of the aristocracy could not change their mode of 
discipline or substitute wisdom for folly on the spur of the 
occasion ; or if they made the attempt, their men would laugh 
at them, and point to the opposite ranks as what they had to 
thank for the indulgence. Besides these, there are numerous 
other means by which the portion of the government which 
acted with the people would operate upon the armed bodies, 
The navy and marines would be strongly led by professional 
feelings to side with the sovereign ; and they and their officers 
would at once furnish an incomparable artillery for the defence 
of posts and passages, and the basis of a disciplined infantry. 
In the corps a talens, the artillery and engineers, the interest of 
the worse part of the aristocracy would be found feeble, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which the officers are drawn from the 
middle, which are the scientific, classes of society ; and it would 
be completely nullified by the sweeping interest which might 
be created, by opening to these corps the way to general pro- 
motion, and giving the prospect of the command of armies to 
the young Napoleons they may contain. In addition to all 
these, would come the vast energies derivable from the people’s 
own exertions. It is well known, that with a mixture of old 
troops, a good infantry may be made in three weeks. Cavalry 
requires a longer time ; but with good horses and willing men, 
— tailors, if desired, like those that composed Elliott’s regiment, 
— itis hard if in three months a cavalry could not be made, that 
with careful leading and some small advantage in numbers, 
should ride down the proudest of the proud. Make fifty troop- 
serjeant-majors captains, and the same number of serjeants 
and corporals subaltern officers, on condition that they brought 
their troops into the field in good order in three months; and it 
would be seen how certainly the thing would be brought to pass. 

These considerations, and many more that might be added, 
show the utter rashness and folly of the plan the Tories have 
formed of bearing the people down with the army, and exe- 
cuting their vengeauces at ‘ Manchester or elsewhere’ in 
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‘ blood ;’ provided only the community acted with moderate 
—— and vigour. And here there can be no doubt or 
esitation about what the community ought now to do; take 
instantly all legal measures, in combination with the govern- 
ment, for being prepared against the sanguinary reaction the 
Tories have been pleased to threaten. The trouble is of their 
own making; they have no right to threaten ‘ blood,’ and 
expect that other people are to sit down quietly and wait their 
pleasure, They have no right to print a list of the officers they 
wish to see employed upon their staff, and expect that their 
opponents are not to be ready with another. The country must 
be prepared against brute force, and will be; and the evidence 
of the necessity, is in the printed documents here presented. 
As the further means of reducing temptation to violence, impress 
every where the necessity that will exist, if the attempt 
is made and put down, of demanding increased security 
for the well-being of the people; and let that security be the 
Ballot. Impress moreover on the ministry the necessity of 
making more extended concessions to national feeling in Ire- 
land, and of engaging the hearty co-operation of the Irish 
people against an enemy whose success will infallibly be fol- 
lowed by an attempt to restore the old religious inferiorities in 
that country. The times are urgent; and every man must 
incur some trouble, to avoid trouble. The Tory plan is in a 
nutshell, if the country proceeds like one man to quash it with- 
out delay. Give it head, and time, and there is no defining to 
what overpowering magnitude of evil it may rise. 

One new reason for exertion has presented itself within the 
hour. Warsaw has fallen; and the Holy Alliance is now in 
full march on Paris. The French people has suffered itself 
to be cheated and betrayed, and it is doubtful whether 
any measures can now arrest the progress of its enemies. 
The liberal party in the different states of continental Europe can- 
not be expected efficiently to oppose that progress, at all events 
till France has a government on which their confidence can be 
reposed. The probable results are two; either that France 
will be conquered and partitioned, the Bourbons taking their 
share; or that it will throw off the form of government that 
has given up all its outworks and brought it to its present pass, 
and establish a republic, though with every chance of being too 
late. In either case the English Tories will make their market. 
In the first event they will ride over us with their Russian 
allies, as when the English minister pointed to the state of the 
Continent, and asked what chance there was for popular resist- 
ance at home. In the other, they will cry out against the 
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perils of 1 tor power, and the enormity of a people’s not sub- 
mitting to foreigners when asked. If either from carelessness 
or contempt of danger, the threats of the calf are not provided 
against now, it will be a bull when the time comes for putting 
its threats into execution. 

In the meanwhile there are sundry measures which the 
government might pursue, as the means of diminishing the 
peril of the general fever of the times. The Reform Bill has 
displayed the fact, known indeed before, that a certain portion 
of those who pass under the name of Radicals, dislike reform, as 
being a preventive of revolution; and their special object is, 
the funds. Even of these, the majority are actuated rather by 
a vague idea that the destruction of the debt would be public 
wealth, than by a simple desire of spoliation. But the govern- 
ment should make provision against a storm from this quarter, 
by doing something to encourage the subdivision of funded pro- 
perty. If every man held a share in exact proportion to his 
taxes, none would call for confiscation, because it would only 
be confiscating from one pocket to put into the other. —_ 
vernment cannot absolutely direct the disposition of funded 
property, any more than of any other kind; but it cando much 
to direct the stream. It is time to consider whether something 
might not be effected in this way, by a tax on funded property 
in the shape of a moderate per-centage on the excess above a cer- 
tain sum, as for instance above three thousand pounds. Such an 
arrangement would shoot over the heads of the small annuitants, 
and act as a premium on dispersion; and if the others object 
to it, they should be bound to find a plan which would produce 
an equivalent effect in promoting subdivision. The question 
is a public one; and not of the likings or dislikings of indi- 
vidual stock-holders. A provident ministry would further insist 
on the church’s commuting its unpopular and dangerous form 
of holding its possessions, in some such way as recommended 
by the late Professor of Political Economy at Oxford*. Two 
points are especially to be recollected in such a change, as 
essential to making it in any shape a peace-offering to a people 
whom it would not be safe to attempt to deceive. One is, that 
whatever the church may charge for, she has no right to charge 
for the gains that would ensue, but of which no part could come 
to her under the existing system. And the other is, that the 
commutation must be final, and free from all reference to future 





* A Letter to Lord Howick, ona Legal Provision for the Irish Poor ; 
Commutation of Tithes, and a Provision for the Trish Roman Catholic Clergy. 
Nassau William Senior, Esq.—Second Edition. London. Murray. 
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valuations ; the country being incomparably too enlightened to 
be taken in by a commutation which should preserve the old 
gratuitous check on the improvement of the land. On these 
points it might be necessary to use a little gentle force. The 
church is clinging distressfully, like a fat old lady to a wreck ; 
and must be carried shrieking into the long-boat, by those who 
are better able to discern the symptoms of the times. Without 
in the slightest degree waving the principle, that what is called 
the ay mg | of the church is as simply the creature of the legis- 
lature for the time being as the property of a colonel in his regi- 
ment, subject only, like that, to a decent regard for existing 
interests,—an agreement on this point between the government 
and the great mass of the reformers would be a source of confi- 
dence and strength to both. 

If any of these statements displease the timid and the feeble, 
they must be told that the English people cannot afford to 
throw themselves away like the French and Belgians, in the 
hope that something will hinder them from being attacked. 
The enemy’s plan is out; and if by this last imprudence the 
Tories have thrown away their chance, let God be thanked 
and nobody but themselves be blamed. It is the English crisis ; 
and Europe waits to see whether the people of Great Britain 
will make the lame and impotent conclusion, which has befallen 
in the other cases. If they do, let them recollect, when the 
hoof is in their bowels, that they were warned of the danger, 
and exhorted to prepare. 


VOL. xv.— Westminster Review. 2Nn 
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D 


Diebitsch, Russian general, his death by cholera, 483. 

Dietrich of Bern, in German fiction, supposed to have been the Theodoricus 
Veronensis of history, 42. ' 

Dragon, or Worm, slain by Siegfried, whence, according to legendary etymo- 
logy, the city of Worms derives its name, 31. 

Dutchman’s Fireside, A Tale, by the Author of “ Letters from the South,” &c. 

reviewed, 491—extracts, description of an island in the Hudson, 492-—Sacon- 
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daga, it.—the author’s comparison of the past with the present times in Albany, 
493—of the mountaineers with the inhabitants of the plain, 494. 
E. 

Education of Women, their condition in ancient times, 70—their mental in- 
feriority insisted on by some, 71—their peculiar duties and requisite dis- 
position of mind, ib.—general opinion against learned women, 72—the opinion 
controverted, 73—the instance of Madame Roland adduced in objection to 
it, i+.—biographical particulars of that lady, 74—influence of ancient litera- 
ture on the mind, 78 —the character of Madame Roland formed on that of 
the ancients, 79—her contempt of the manners of modern aristocratic life, 79 
—remarks on her character, 81—tendency of the modern education of females 
to excite a disgust for domestic duties, 83—the cultivation of suitable habits 
and desires a necessary part of female education, 87—Madame de Stael an 
instance of a contrary prevalence, 88—Madame Roland a distinguished 
instance of a right one, ib. et seq. 

Emigrants, Labouring, Letters from, in America, 138—how obtained, #6.—from 
John Watson to his father, 139—his success, 140—Stephen and Mary Watson, 
ib.—from the family of the Parkses, 141—from J. and E. Thorpe, 142. 

England and France, Social state of, 221—difficulty of ascertaining national 
character, ib. et seqg—that of the French misconceived in England, 223— 
superiority of the French lady compared with the English, in education and 
manners, i6.—in the other sex the superiority still greater, ib. 


F. 

Fellowships, remarks on the application of college funds to the support of, 62. 

Folinha, Portuguese Almanac, printed at Terceira, 1831, 506—reviewed, 520. 

France and her Revolution, 406—character of the Bourbons unsuited to that of 
the present French people, 407—consequences of the restoration of the 
Bourbon dynasty, ib.—liberal declarations of Charles X on his accession to 
the throne, ib.—Estimate of his personal Ecclesiastical Establishment, ib. et 
seq.—obstinacy of the king to concede nothing to the desires of the people, 
410—vain endeavours of the Polignac Ministry in influencing the election of 
deputies, 411—revolution of the three days, the king banished, 412—pro- 
gramme of the Hotel de Ville, 413—necessity for, and duties of a new 
Chamber, 414—evils of retaining the Chamber of Charles X, 415—retrospect 

_ of the state of parties in France, ib. et seg.—remarks on the causes of the 
incompletion of the revolution of 1830, 422—the march of mind a necessary 
object of consideration to sovereigns, 425—Chamber of 1830, ib.—remarks on 
its proceedings, 426—power of the people the best support of kings, 428— 
remarks on the conduct of the ministry which succeeded the late revolution, 
429. 

Franchise, elective, extension of, in counties, under the Reform Bill, considered, 
165—observations on the enactments respecting it in boroughs, 169. 

French Nation, Appeal to the, reviewed, 522—extract of a letter to the king of 
France, 523—fac simile of the paragraph, from ‘* The Manchester Times and 
Gazette,” announcing the fall of Warsaw, 526. 

Frigga, in Scandinavian Mythology, the mother of Balder, 449. 


G. 
Glasgow Weavers, their petition in favour of the ministerial plan of Reform, 
161. 
Goldsmith, Dr. anecdote of, 396. , 
Grandes Chunces, Napoleon’s system of, explained, 229. 


H. 

Haverhill, or Memoirs of an Officer in the Army of Wolfe, by James Athearn 
Jones, reviewed, 218—nature and character of the work, 219—critical 
remarks on it, 221. - ; 

Heldenbuch, its early publication, 5—long title-page and story, 6. 
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Huskisson, right hon. William, speeches, &c. reviewed, 281—some account of 
his family and early life, 302—sacrifices his public principles at the altar of 
private gain, 303, et seq. 

Zs 


Introduction & Vétude des grandes combinaisons de la stratégie et de la tactique, 
&c. par le Baron de Jomini, 225. 

Italy. A new illustrated Road Book of the route from London to Naples, &c. 
by William Brockedon, 177—character of the work, 179. 

, by Josiah Conder, reviewed, 335—general deficiency of information in 

our accounts of Italy, is.—to supply it the design of the author in his work, 

ib.—its character, ib. et seq. 





J. 


Johnson, Dr. Samuel, Boswell’s life of, edited, with considerable additions, by 
John Wilson Croker, LL.D. F.R.S. reviewed, 374—proof of the popularity 
of a work to be found in a bookseller’s catalogue of odd volumes, i.—number 
of editions and description of the present, 375—extract on the subject of the 
rigid ordeal through which the doctor’s character has passed in the hands of 
his biographers, is.—remarks on the contempt thrown by the family of Bos- 
well on his connection with Johnson, 376— deinatat of Boswell, 377—nature 
of the improvements by the present Editor, 378—remarks on the character of 
Dr. Johnson, 379—on the disorder with which he was afflicted, 380—his self- 
imposed penance at Uttoxeter, for a long-past instance of filial disobedience, 
383—extracts from Miss Reynolds’s Recollections of him, 384, et seg.—inaccu- 
rate fabrications of him, by sir Joseph Mawbey and Miss Reynolds, 387— 
Boswell the most accarate of his reporters, ib.—extracts from Mrs. Piozzi’s 
account of him, 388, e¢ seg.—calculation of the number of days that Boswell 
was in the company of Johnson during their twenty years’ intimacy, 391— 
remarks on the work of Boswell, i6.—on the labours of the present Editor, 
392—lord Stowell’s recollections of Johnson lost in the Post-office on their 
way to sir Walter Scott, i+—anecdotes of lord Auchinlech by sir Walter 
Scott, i. et seqg.—of Adam Smith, 393—Mr. Croker’s account of Mr. Thomas 
Hervey, 394—anecdote of Goldsmith, 396—Mr. Windham’s account of the 
last days of Johnson, ib. et seq. ° 

Joliffe, Mr., parliamentary anecdote of, 255. 

Journals, public, best organ of information to the labouring classes, 242—their 
circulation much restricted by the tax, and post-office regulations, 249—im- 
portance of their reports, 252, e¢ seg.—remarks on their practice of literary 
piracy, 259—proposed reformed system for the circulation of them, 261. 


K. 


Kingfisher, stuffed, used as a weather-vane, 198. 
Knapp, Mr., accuracy of his account of the stormy petrels questioned, 201. 


L 


Lackey School for Authors, remarks on the, 399. 

Legal Review of the origin of the System of Representation in England, &c by 
Henry William Tancred, Esq. reviewed, 46—extract on the constitution of 
the national Councils in the earlier reigns, 47—the great Council divided into 
two classes previous to granting the Charter of John, ib.—of the Parliament 
Writs, 48—elective franchise. 49—corporate right of election, 50, 51, 52— 
the author’s scheme of reform, 56. 

Letter on the Belgic Revolution, &c. 267—remarks of “* The Times” on it, ib. 

Liberia Herald, for 1830, 506. 

Loke, fable and character of, in the Scandinavian Mythology, 449. 


M. 


Mimung, a famous sword of sharpness, account of, from the Scandinavian 
Chronicles, 13, 
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Minister of State, Letter to a, respecting the Taxes on Knowledge, reviewed, 
238—quoted, 242. 

Moral and Political evils of the Taxes on Knowledge, &c. reviewed, 238. 

Music, Lectures on, by Dr. Crotch, 320—decline of church music, 322— 
accounted for by a change in the character of its devotion, 323. 


N. 


Napoleon, Military System of, 225—brevity of its leading principles, ib.—tacties 
and strategics defined, 226—strategic of battles, error in the leading prin- 
ciple as applied to distant bodies corrected by Napoleon, 227—his theory of 
‘* chances on the long reckoning ” illustrated, 229—ruined by the neglect of 
his own theory, 230—the importance of fortresses considered, ib. et seg.— 
obscurity of the military term ‘‘ line of operations” removed, 232—political 
observations on the conduct of the French Government subsequent to the late 
Revolution, 234. 

Navigation Laws, 180—proneness to alarm on the part of the Shipping Interest, 
ib.—inefficacy of the Navigation Laws in preventing the competition of foreign 
vessels, 181—superiority of British vessels maintained, 183—not affected by 
the Navigation Laws, 188—number of vessels built in the United Kingdom 
in each year since the peace, ib.—of colonial vessels,189—effects of the Recipro- 
city Act on British Shipping, 190—mistaken notion of the effect of the Navi- 
gation Laws in regard to the employment of foreign sailors, 193—in what 
respects the Navigation Laws are prejudicial, i. 

Nibelungen Lied, translated by Karl Simroch, reviewed, 1—first published by 
Bodmer under the title of “Chriemhilden Rache und die Klage,” ib.—its 
great reputation, 2—its connection with the ‘‘ Heldenbuch,’’ 5—character and 
comparative excellence of the ‘* Nibelungen Lied,” 14— its story, 17— 
account of its origin and publication, 39—no trace of its author, 43—its poeti- 
cal character considered, 44. 

Northmen, Wheaton’s History of the, reviewed, 442—ancient Northern literature 
too much neglected, 443—remarks on sir Walter Scott’s portrait of the Saxon 
and Norman characters, in his Ivanhoe, 444—expeditions of the ancient 
Northmen to America erroneous, 445—of the Scandinavian Mythology, 446 et 

seqg.—of the songs of the Edda, 450 et seg.—of the History of the North— 
Snorro Sturleson’s ‘‘ Heimskringla,”’ 452—of Beowulf’s Drapa, 450 et seq. 
454, 455.—of the writings of Saxo Grammaticus, 452. 


oO. 


Opérations Militaires, Traité des grandes; par le Général Baron de Jomini, 
reviewed, 225. 
P. 


Parliamentary Reform Bill, 149—prudence of the measure, 150—knowledge and 
power of the people rising in importance, 151—state of popular feeling 
previous to the proposed Reform, 154—impolicy of opposing the bill on the 

retended ground of its discrepancies, 155—real grounds, ib.—courtesy of the 
House of Commons indiscriminate, 156—iudividual interest, the true inter- 
retation of “glorious constitution,” 157—reliance of the opposition on the 
ouse of Lords for the defeat of the bill, .—the expediency of an hereditary 
legislative assembly, considered, 158—conduct of the church on the question, 
159—petition of the Glasgow Weavers, 161—enactments of the bill con- 
sidered, 162—lord Milton’s objection to the lease-hold franchise in county 
elections, 166—reform of the borough constituency, 168—remarks on the ten- 
pound franchise, 169—presumed character of the new body of representatives, 
173. 

Passes of the Alps, by William Brockedon, 177—reviewed, 179. 

Pennsylvania Colonization Society, Report of the Managers of the, Reprinted by 
John Miller, 506. 

Peninsular War, History of the, by W. F. P. Napier, reviewed, 90—qualifica- 
tions of the Author, i, et seq.—his sources of information, 92—the invasion 
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of Spain by Napoleon, considered, 96—his conduct of it faulty, 99 et seq.— 

sketch of the Spanish character 102—the tumult of Madrid, 102—cruelties 

committed by the populace in various parts of Spain, 104--fate of colonel 

René, 106—incompetency of the Spanish insurgents to maintain their own 
cause, 108—the opportunity lost of a regenerated people in Spain, 110—the 
plan of Napoleon in the conduct of the Spanish War, defended, 111—causes 
of its failure, 112—measures of the English ministry in their support of the 
Spanish patriots, censured, 114 et seqg.—Junot’s invasion of Portugal, 118— 
conduct of sir Arthur Wellesley in the first British campaign in Portugal, 
120—convention of Cintra defended, 121—difliculties and conduct of sir John 
Moore, 122—his famous retreat, 125—the sieges of Zaragoza and Gerona, 128 
et seqg.—campaign on the Douro under lord Wellington, 130—Talavera, 132 
et seg.—account of the battle of Albuera, 134. 

Petrels, Stormy, accounts of various writers respecting them, 199. 

Pin Money, by the Author of the ““ Manners of the Day,” reviewed, 433—out- 
lay of Pin Money, ib.—cost of a moderate lady of fashion, ib—the Novel 
made an advertising medium for tradesmen, 434—extracts in proof, ib. et 
seq.—literary character of the work, 435—extract, jealousy in high-life, 
and its movements, 436—aristocratic feeling excited by plebeian association, 
438. 

Political Adventurers, instances of, in the public life of Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Huskisson, 281—undue redemption of their public characters at its close, 282 
—their characters as orators and statesmen, 283—specimens of a class, 284— 
leading principles of a perfect government, 285—character of the legislators 
formed under it, 286—remarks on the balance of parties in the British consti- 
tution, 288—difference in the political use and character of the people, before 
and since the French revolution, 290—the division of public men into two 
classes, 291—political characters of the aristocratic and plebeian classes of 
public men, 292, 293—their tendency to deteriorate and destroy the grand 
principles of the moral character, 294—resistance of the aristocracy as a body 
to ali reform inveterate, 295—nature of its means, 296—of interference wit 
the internal affairs of foreign nations, 309—qualifications of a legislator, 322. 


Q. 


Quarterly Journal of Education, Nos. I, II, III, and 1V, reviewed, 495—the 
spread of knowledge desirable, 496—character of Education previous to its 
recent reform, 496—scrutiny into the sciences termed exact, 497—certain 
algebraical improvements suggested, 501 e¢ seq. 


R. 


Rajast’han, Annals and Antiquities, of, &c., by lieut. colonel James Tod, 
reviewed, 143—its geographical site, s.—conjectures respecting the origin of 
the Rajpoots, ib.—reasons for supposing it Scythian, ib. et seg.—their habits 
and manners analogous to those of the feudal system, 145—female infanticide 
practised among them, ib. 

Rapport du Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, a M. le Régent dela Belgique, &c. 
267 


Real Incendiaries and Promoters of Crime, (from the Examiner) reviewed, 238 
—quoted, 248. 

Representation, English, Origin of, 46—nature and es of popular repre- 
sentation, 47—construction of the government in the early Norman reigns, ib. 
—when the Commons first represented in Parliament, 48—substance of 
requisition in the writs to the Sheriffs, with instances of various returns, 49— 
observations thereon, i#.—simplicity of original qualification of voters, 50— 
subsequent and successful attempts to new model it, ib.—corporate right 
introduced surreptitiously, 5l—openly established in the reign of Charles 
II. 52—assertion that the vitiated system “* works well, ”’ reprobated, 55. 

Representatives in Parliament, probable character of, under the operation of the 

Reform bill, 173, 
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Roland, Madame, account of her birth and parentage, 74—her disposition formed 
by the influence and example of her mother, 75—her early passion for books ; 
Plutarch her favourite author, 76—her collection of books, 77—her polite 
accomplishments only a partial occupation with the practice of her domestic 
duties, is —her character as a woman, 80-88. 


S. 


Scandinavian Warrior, the three stages of his happiness in a future state, 449. 

Siegfried, the behorned, the hero, under different names and characters, of most 
of the old German fictions, 11. 

— for training Africans to be Teachers, Report of the, 506—reviewed, 
519, 


T. 


Taxes on Knowledge, 238—nature of the imposts considered, id. et seg.—their 
effects in regard to public journals stated, 240 et segy.—consequences of the 
restriction on knowledge thereby occasioned, 243—newspapers, the readiest 
means by which the people acquire a knowledge of the laws, 246—Dr. Whate- 
ley’s two ways of preserving the established order of things, 247—the viva 
voce communication of political sentiment among the vulgar more dangerous 
than that through the public journals, 248—effect of the Post-oftice regulat- 
ions in regard to the conveyance of newspapers to the colonies and the conti- 
nent, 249—proposal of the French government for a reciprocal exchange of 
English and French literature as a national deposit in the two countries, 252 
—the business of reporting public proceedings, i#.—its power and importance, 
253—remarks on literary piracy, 259—proposed reform in the mode of circu- 
lating the public journals, 261. 

Timber Trade, On the, by Henry Bliss, Esq. 180 

Tithes, the Right of, 338—the right of property sacred, and reasons why it 
should be so, id.—the right of tithes less absolute, 339—its nature considered, 
339, et seq. —of persons natural and artificial, 342—corporations aggregate and 
sole, ib.—institution of the corporation sole, ib.—its use exemplified in the 
parson of a church, 343—as a creature of the state, subject to dissolution by 
the same power, i/.—fallacy of. the assertion in the House of Lords, that the 
clergy hold their tithes by as sacred a title as that by which the lay peers hold 
their lands, 344—right of the clergy to the tithe for their private use denied, 
345—authority of the fathers of the church to show that only one third was to 
be so appropriated, 346—excerptions of St. yo quoted in proof, 348—laws 
of Edgar, i+.—of Canute, ib.—St. Thomas 4 Beckett, 349—Council of Lam- 
beth, ib.—of Oxford, 350—Synod of Exeter, 350~—decree against Choppe 
Churches, 351—statute of Richard II. it.--of the original imposition of tithes 
in the western churches, 352--of the Jewish tithes, 553—origin of the Chris- 
tian tithes not Jewish but Roman, 355--period when the whole tithe was 
usurped by the clergy, 357--tithe exactions of the clergy after the Reform. 
ation, 358--tithe exemptions a proof that they are subject to modification and 
control, 360—period of prescription, 360—ancient compositions, 361--question 
in the abolition or reduction of tythes, for whose benefit ? answered 365--ne- 
cessity of reform in the church establishment, 566. r 

Tory Reaction, Prospects from, 526—extracts from Blackwood’s Magazine, on 
the subject of Pasllementary Reform, ib. et seq.—reviewed, 531 et seq. 

Traité des grandes Opérations militaires, par le General Baron de Jomini. 225. 


U. 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, necessity for Reform in the Theological 
Classes there, 58—great wealth of the Universities misapplied, 60—learning 
the pretence, church preferment the object, of University pursuits, 61— 
fellows of colleges, and the distribution of fellowships, 62 et seq.—dearth of 
talent at the Universities, 65—exclusion from the libraries, 66. 
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Vv. 


Von der Hagen, his enthusiastic labours and opinions on ‘‘ the Nibelungen 
Lied,” 39. 


WwW. 


War-chariot, used by the Indu-Scythic nations, 144—when laid aside, id. 

Waverly Novels, musical Illustrations of the, by Eliza Flower, reviewed, 320— 
their number and character, 325, et seg.—death of Madge Wildfire, 330— 
critical remarks, 332. 

Windham, Mr, his speeches suppressed by the reporters, 255. 

Worms, city of, traditlionaty, historical, and romantic account of the, 31. 


Y. 


Young Duke, The; by the Author of ** Vivian Gray,” reviewed,399—extract, 
the author’s extacy on the subject of Ortolans, 401—his raptures on the bliss 
of eating, i4.—the Young Duke at a Royal dinner, 402—the author's descrip- 
tion of a duke dressing, 403—the author’s motive for writing, ib.—character 

of his wit, 404—morality ofhis story, ed. e¢ seg.—utility of his book, 406. 
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ABERCROMBIE, COLONEL, 137 
Abraham, 349 

Abrantes, duke of, 122 
Acoste, capt. 116 

Addison, 377 

Adelfar, Thorkild, 456 
ZElfric, 348 

Aladar, 42 

Albers, Dr. 485 
Aldrovandus, 198 
Alexander the Great, 143, 145, 324 
Alfred, 60 

Almack, 403 

Alten, 135 

Alvarez, 129 

Amblet, 452 

Amphion, 337 

André, 77 

Angelo, Michael, 11 
Angelin, Dr. 483 

Anne, queen, 378 

Annesley, Mr. 472, 473, 477 
Apollonius Rhodius, 146 
Apsaras, 144 

Arbiter, Petronius, 208 
Arbuthnot, colonel R. 137 
Arjoon, 144 

Ashmun, Mr. 518, 520 
Aser, 447, 449, 456 
Athelstane, 452 

Attila, 8, 31, 40, 41, 42 
Audubon, 197, 203 
Augustine, St. 347 
Auchinleck, lord, 387, 392, 393 
Austin, Mr. 298 

Austin, Miss, 441, 442 
Bacon, lord, 125 

Bacon, rev. Leonard, 516 
Baillet, 77 

Balder, 447, 448, 449, 452 
Baldeva, 145 

Banier, 77 

Banks, sir Joseph, 208 
Bardai, 144, 145 

Barry, Dr. 479, 483 
Barnes, 501 

Barrow, Dr. 501, 502 
Bassecceur, 133 

Bathurst, earl, 514 
Beaumont, sir G. 388 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 197 
Beckett, St. Thomas a, 349, 361 





Belmont, earl, 302 

Bentham, Mr. 226, 230, 294, 298, 424 

Bentinck, lord W. 117 

Beowulf, 450, 451, 454, 455, 457 

Beresford, 134, 135, 136, 137 

Bernard, St. 348 

Bernard, 427 

Berruyer, 77 

Berry, Miss, 222, 223, 224 

Berthier, marshal, 92 

Berthier Lasalle, 432 

Bessiéres, 113 

Bitaubé, 77 

Blackburn, Mr. 515 

Blackwood, 526 

Blucker, 530 

Blacas, 407 

Blackwood, 218 

Blake, 134, 135 

Blakeney, colonel, 138 

Bliss, Henry, 180 

Bodmer, Professor, 1 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 421 

Boodha, 144 

Boswell, sir A. 376 

Boswell, James, 374, 375, 376, 377, 
378, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 393 

Bossuet, 77 

Bouchette, Joseph, 367, 368, 369, 370 
373, 374 

Bourbon, 406, 418, 421, 427 

Bourboulon, 432 

Bonaparte, 531 

Broglie, 417 

Brahma, 210, 254 

Brewster, Dr. 437 

Briché, 134 

Brocklesby, Dr. 398, 399 

Brockedon, W. 177, 179 

Bruce, 208 

Brougham, Mr. (now lord,) 298, 424 

Brown, 325 

Brody, Dr. 51, 54 

Bresson, Mr. 271 

Budlung, 451 

Buonaparte, 100 

Burdett, sir F. 298 

Burke, E. 255, 395, 256, 301, 398 

Burlamaque, 77 

Burns, 324 

Burrard, sir Henry, 120, 121 

Burrell, Dr., 489 
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Burke, E. 256, 301 

Burrell, Dr. 478 

Busching, 2 

Buniva, Dr. Michele 

Byron, lord, 121, 146 

Ceesar, 529 

Ceesar, Julius, 397 

Calvo, Balthasar, 104 

Carnot, 230 

Catti, 144 

Catrou, 77 

Canute, 348, 453 

Canning, Mr. 175, 281, 282, 283, 284, 
285, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 304, 
305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 311, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318,319 

Castlereagh, lord, 284 

Cartwright, Mr. 271 

Capelle, M. 450 

Cervantes, 124 

Chaba, 42 

Chabrol, M. de, 410 

Chalmers, Mr. 375, 460 

Chamberlaine, Mr. 385 

Chamberlaine, Mrs. 385 

Chantelauze, M. 410 

Charlemagne, 31, 40 

Chateaubriand, M. de, 417, 432 

Charles II. 52. 224, 328, 329 

Charles X. 407, 410, 411, 415, 418, 
427, 432 

Chaucer, 358 

Chozal, M. Chamaret de, 482 

Chronos, 442 

Christ, 397 

Chund, 144, 145 

Charles X., 524 

Charles I., 529 

Christophe, 516 

Clarke, Dr. 399 

Cobbett, 336 

Coeur-de-lion, Richard, 329 

Cochila, 457 

Cogan, 324 

Colborne, colonel, 135, 136 

Colburn, 435 

Cole, general, 134, 137 

Collingwood, lord, 130 

Collins, 328 

Comani, 144 

Comari, 144 

Conder, 335, 336 

Coates, Mr. 477 

Combermere, 530 

Combleholme, M. 480 

Condillac, 77 

Conway, 394 

Conybeare, Mr. 451, 455 

Cooper, Mr. 221 

Cooper, Mr., 491 





Copernicus, 227 

Corbyn, Mr., d89 

Cormick, Mr. 467 

Courtney, W.-351 

Courvoisier, M. ix. 410 

Cousin, 223 

Cox, major, 117 

Crabbe, 146 

Craw, Mr. 479 

Cresson, Mr. E., 506, 508, 509 

Crichton, sir W. 483, 485 

Crichton, sir W., 490 

Crishna, 144 

Croker, J. W. 374, 375, 376, 378, 387, 
388, 390, 392, 393, 395, 

Crompton, Mr. 386 

Cromwell, Oliver, 393 

Crotch, Dr. 320, 322, 323, 324, 333 

Cruickshanks, Mr. 397, 398 

Cudworth, 498, 500 

Cuesta, 133, 134 

Cumberland, Richard, 381 

Curl, 147 

Cuvier, 205 

Cyrus, 143 

D’Alembert, 219 

Dalhousie, countess of, 369 

Dalhousie, earl of, 369 

Dalmatia, duke of, 125 

Dalrymple, sir Hew, 120, 121 

Dambray, 407 

D’ Angouléme, duke, 98 

Dante, 437 

Danton, 303 

Darley, Mr., 505 

Davies, 144 

Darwin, 206 

D’Enghien, duke, 95 

D'Eragues, 432 

Defaudis, 432 

Deffand, Madame du, 221 

Delaborde, 427 

De la Motte, 451 

Delcroix, 435 

Désarat’ha, 144 

Descartes, 77 

Desmoulins, Mr. 398 

Devonshire, duchess of, 222 

Dickson, major, 136, 137 

Diebitsch, general, 470, 483 

Diodorus, Siculus, 77 

Docen, 2 

Dolby, 437 

Dolgoruki, prince, 482 

Dorset, duchess of, 54, 55 

Drosier, Mr. 201 

Dryden, 324 

Drummond, 377 

Dundee, 530 

Dunn, Dr., 515 
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Duckworth, colonel, 136 

Du Deffand, Madame, 221, 222 

Duhesme, 129 

Duncan, Mr. 476, 478 

Dupont, 92, 106, 112, 113 

Dupont de )’Eure, 427 

Dyde, 435 

Eagle, W. 338, 343, 351, 367 

Eber, 435 

Edgar, 348 

Edward I. 48 

Edward VI.360 
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